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PEEFACE. 


In the present volume, while (icscrihiug the various opera- 
tions involved in tlie manufacture oi paper, the Author 
has endeavoured to render the work servicu'ahle as a hook 
of I’eference in respect to the processes and improvements 
which have from time to time been introduced, and many 
of which have been more or less practically applied eitlu i’ 
at home or abroad. 

The recovery of soda from waste liquors has been fully 
dealt Aviih, and the details of several applied processes 
explained. 

Special attention has also been directed to some of the 
more im]3ortant methods of producing* pulp from wood 
fibre, since it is highly probable that from tliis inexhaus- 
tible source the paper-maker wil^ ultimately derive much 
of the' cellulose used in his manufacture. Indeed it may 
be deemed equally probable, when the processes for dis- 
integrating wood fibre, so largely applied in America 
and on the Continent, become better understood ih this 
country, that their adoption here will become more ex- 
tensive than has hitherto been the case. 
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PREFACE. 


To render the work more readily understood alike 4)y 
the prnetical operator and the student, care has been 
taken to avoid, as I'ur as possible, the introduction of 
unexplained technicalities; at the siiinc time it basi)cen 
the writer’s aim to furnish the reader with a variety of 
inforiftatioii which, it is hoped, will pr8vo both useful and 
instructive. 

It is with iniicli ph'asiire that the Author tenders his 
sincere thanks to Mr. Sydney Spalding, of tho Horton 
Kirby ^Mills, South Haronth, for his kind courtesy in 
conducting him through the various departments of tho 
mill, and for explaining to him the oper.ations performed 
therein. To Mr. Frank Lloyd ho also acknowledges his 
indebtedness for the generous readiness with which he 
accompanied him over the Daihj Chronicle Mill at Sitting- 
bourne, and for the pains he took to supply information 
us to certain details at tho Author’s request. His best 
thanks are also due to those manufacturers of paper- 
making machinery who supplied him with many of the 
blocks which illustrate the pages of the book. 
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•OHArTER I 
CELLULOSE, 

(Mlulose. — Action of Acids on Celluloso.— PL) wical Ci)aractori8tica of 
^ Cellulose.— Microfjraphio Examination of Vegetable Fibres.— Deter- 
mination of Cellulose. — Recognition of Vegetable Fibres by the 
Microscope. 

Cellulose. — Vegetable fibre, wbeu deprived of all incrust- 
ing or cementing matters of a resinous or gummy nature, 
presents to us the true fibre, or cellulosct which constitutes 
the essential basis of all manufactui-ed paper. Fine linen 
and cotton are almost pure cellulose, from the fact that 
the associated vegetable substances have been removed by 
the treatment the fibres were subjected to in the process 
of their manufacture ; pure white, unsized, and unloaded 
paper may also be considered as pure cellulose from the 
same cause. Viewed as a chemical substance, cellulose is 
white, translucent, and somewhat heavier than water. It 
is tasteless, inodorous, absolutely innutritious, and is in- 
soluble in water, alcohol, and^ oils. Dilute acids and 
alkalies, even when hot, scarcely affect it. By prolonged 
boiling in dilute acids, however, cellulose undergoes a 
gradum change, being converted into h^dro-cellulose. It 
18 also affected by boiling water alone, especialty under 
high pressure, if boiled for a lengthened period. Without 
gomg deeply into the chemical properties of cellulose^ 

B 
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CELLULOSE. 


which would be inoi*fe interesting^ to the chemist that! to 
the paper manufacturer, a few data respecting the action 
of certain choniical substances upon cellulose will, it is 
hoped, be found useful from a practical point of view, 
especially at the present day, when so many new methods 
of treating vegetable fibres arc being introduced. 

Action of Acids on Cellnlose.-^Vhcn concentrate 
sulphuric acid is added very gradually to about half its 
weight of linen rags cut into small shreds, or strips of un- 
sized paper, and contained in a glass vessel, with constant 
stirring, the fibres gradually swell up and disappear, with- 
out the evolution of any gas, and a tenacious mucilage is 
formed which is entirely soluble in ^ater. Tf, after a few 
liours, the mixture be diluted with water, the acid neu- 
tralised with chalk, and after filtration, any excess of lime 
thrown down by cautiously adding a solution of oxalic 
acid, the liq\iid yields, after a second filtration and the 
addition of alcohol in considerable excess, a gummy mass 
which possesses all the characters of dextrin. If instead 
of at once saturating the diluted acid with chalk, we boil 
it for four or five hours, the dextrin is entirely converted 
into grapo sugar ((jhtcose), which, by the addition of chalk 
and filtration, as before, and evaporation at a gentle heat 
to the consistence of a syrup, will, after repose for a few 
days, furnish a concrete mass of crystallised sugar. Cotton, 
linen, or unsized paper, thus treat^, yield fully their own 
weight of gum and one-sixth of their weight of grape 
sugar. Pure cellulose is readily attacked by, and soon 
becomes dissolved in, a solution of oxide of copper in 
ammonia [cuprammonium\ and may again be precipitated 
in colourless flakes by the addition of an excess of hydro- 
chloric acid, and afterwords filtering and washing the 
precipitate. Concentrated boiling hydrochloric acid con- 
verts cellulose into a fine powder, without, however, alter- 
ing its composition, while strong nitric acid forms nitro- 
substitution products of various degrees, according to the 
strength of the ^ acid employed. “Chlorine gas passed 
into water in which cellulose is suspended rapidly oxidises 
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anil- destroys it, and same effect takes place when 
hypochlorites, such as hypochlorite of calcium, or Meach- 
ing liquors, are gently treated with it. It is not, there- 
fore, the cellulose itself which we want the bloaohing 
liquol* to operate upon, but only the colouring nu. tiers 
associated with it, and care must hr taken to secure +hat 
the action intended for the extraneous substances, alone 
does not extend to the fibre itself. Caustic potash affects 
but slightly cellulose in the fonn in which we have to do 
it, but in certain less compact conditions these agents 
decompose or destroy it.” — Arnot* 

Physical Characteristics of Cellulose. — “ The physical 
condition of cellulose*” says Mr. Amot, “ after it has beoii 
freed from (extraneous matters by boiling, bleaching, and 
washing, is of great imporlaii-''e to the manufacturer. 
Some fibres are short, hard, ana of polished exterior, 
while others are long, flexible, and barbed, the former, it 
is. scarcely necessary to say, yielding but indifferent 
papers, easily broken and tom, while the papers produced 
from the latter class of fibres are possessed of a great 
degree of strength and flexibility. Fibres from straw, 
and from many varieties of wood,, may be taken as repre- 
sentatives of the former class, those from hemp and flax 
affording good illustrations of the latter. There arc, of 
course, between these extremes all degrees and combina- 
tions of the various characteristics imiicated. It will be 
readily understood that hard, acicular t fibres do not felt 
well, there being no intertwining or adhesion of the vari- 
ous particles, and the paper proiiuced is friable. On the 
other hand, long, flexible, elastic fibres, everi though com- 
paratively smooth in their exterior, intert\vine I’cadily, 

and felt into a strong tough slycet Cotton fibre is 

long and tubular, and has this peculiarity, that when dry 
the tubes collapse and twist on their axes, this property 
greatly assisting the adhesion of the particles in the pro- 
cess of paper-making. In the process of dyeing cotton, 

• Cantor Lectures, Jourml of Society of Arts, vol. xxvi. p. 74. 

t NeecUe'Sbaped, idender and sharp-pointed. 
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tlie colouring matter is absorbed into the tubes, and is, as 
will be readily appreciated, difficult of removal .therefrom. 
Papers made exclusively of cotton fibre are strong and 
flexible, but have a certain spongiuess about them which 
j)apers made from linen do not possess.” . • 

Linen — the cellulose of the flax-plant — before it reaches 
the hands of the paper-maker has beeji subjected to cer- 
tain pAcesses of steeping or reiting^ and also subsequent 
boilings and bleachings, by which the extraneous matters 
have been removed, and it therefore requires but; little 
chemical treatment at his hands. Linto fibre,” Arnot 
further observes, “ is like cotton, tubular, but the walls of 
t he tubes are somewhat thicker, and are jointed or notched 
like a cane or rush ; the notches assist greatly in the adhe- 
sion of the fibres one to another. This fibre possesses the 
other valuable properties of length, strength, and flexibility, 
and the latter property is increased when the walls of the 
tubes are crushed together under the action of the beating- 
engine.” From this fibre a very strong, compactly felted 
i)aj)er is made ; indeed, no bettor material than this can bo 
had for the production of a first-class paper. Ropes, coarse 
bags, and suchlike arc made from hemp, the cellulose or fibre 
of which is not unlike that of flax, only it is of a stronger, 
coarser nature. Manilla* yields the strongest of all fibres. 
Julc, which is the fibre or inside bark of an Indian plant 
(CorchoniH capsulam)^ yields a strong fibre, but is very 
difficult to bleach white. Esparto fibre holds an inteime- 
diate place between the fibres just described and those of 
wood and straw. . . . The fibre of straw is short, pointed, 
and polished, and cannot of itself make a strong paper. 
The nature of wood fibre depends, as may readily be sup- 
posed, upon the nature of the wood itself. Yellpw pine, 
for example, yields a fibre ^ong, soft, and flexible, in fact 
very like cotton ; while oak and many other woods yield 
short circular fibres which, unless perfectly free from 
extraneous matters, possess no flexibility, and in any case 
are not elastic. 


Manilla hemp. 
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*lEicrograp]iio Ezaminatioii of Vegetable Tibres.— The 

importance of the microscope in the examinatior of the 
various fibres that are employed in paper manufacture will 
be readily evident from the delicate nature of the cellulose 
to Ke obtained therefrom.* Amongst otl ers M. (urard 
has determined, by this method of c aminalion, the quali- 
ties which fibres ought to possess to suit the requiaements 
of the manufacturer. lie states tliat absolute length is 
not of much importance, but that the fibre should bo 
slender and elastic, and possess the property of turning 
upon itself with facility. Tenacity is of but secondary 
importance, for when paper is torn the fibres scarcely ever 
break. The priueipal fibres employed in paper-making 
are divided into the following classes ; — 

1. Round, ribbed fibres, as hemp and flax. 

2. Smooth, ov feebly-ribbed fibres, as esparto, jute, phor- 

mium (New Zealand flax), dwarf palm, hop, and 
sugar-cane. 

3. Fihro-ccllular substances, as the pulp obtained from 

the straw of wheat and rye by the action of caustic 
ley. 

4. Flat fibres, as cotton, and those obtained by the action 

of caustic ley upon wood. 

5. Imperfect substances, as the pulp obtained from saw- 

dust. In this class may also be included the fibre 
of the so-called “ mechanical wood pulp.” 

Determination of Cellnlose. For the determination of 
cellulose in wood and other vegetable fibres to be used in 
paper-making Muller recommends the following pro- 
cesses : t 5 grammes weight of the finely-divided sub- 
stance is* boiled four or five tim^ in water, using 100 cubic 
centimetres t each time. The residue is then dried at 
100® C. (212® Fahr.), weighed, and exhausted ^th a mix- 
ture of equal measures of benzine and strong alcohol, to 

* For this pui^se, a microBCojpe having a magnifying power of 120 to • 
160 diametOTB will be found efScient. 

t ** Commercial Organic Analysu.’’ ByA.H. Allen, F.C.S.,yol.i.p. 316. 

% For Table of French Meaearei see end of this work. 
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remove fat, wax, resin, &c. The residue is again dri^ %nd 
boiled several times in water, to every 100 c.c. of which 
1 c.c. of strong ammonia has been added. This treatment 
removes colouring matter and pcctous * substances. The 
residue is further bruised in a mortar if necessary, and is 
then treated in a closed bottle with 250 c.c. of water, and 
20 c.c. of bromine water containing 4 c.c. of bromine to 
the litre, t In the case of the purer oark-fibres, such as 
flax and hemp, the yellow colour of the liquid only slowly 
disappears, but with straw and woods decolorisatioir occurs 
in a few minute's, and when this takes plftee more bromine 
water is added, this being n'peated until the yellow colour 
remains, and bromine (;an be defected in the liquid after 
twelve hours. The liquid is then filtered, and the residue 
washed with water and heated to boiling with £i litre of 
water containing 5 c.c. of strong ammonia. The liquid 
and tissue are usually coloured brown by this treatment. 
The undissolved matter is filtered off, washed, and again 
treated with bromine water. When the action seems com- 
plete the residue is again heated with ammoniacal water. 
This second treatment is sufficient with the purer fibres, 
but the operation must be repeated as often as the residue 
imparts a brownish tint to the alkaline liquid. The 
cellulose is thus obtained as a pure white body ; it 
is washed with water, and then with boiling alcohol, 
after which it may be dried at 100® C. (212® Fahr.) and 
weighed. 

Beoognition of Vegetable Fibres by the Microscope. — 

From Mr. Allen’s admirable and useful work on Com- 
mercial Organic Analysis ” + we make the following ex- 
tracts, but must refer the reader to the work named for 
ftiller information upon this important consideration of 
the subject. In examinifig fibres under the microscope, 

♦ Patous, pertaining to or consisting of pectose or pectin. Pectose is a 
substance containecl in the pulp of unripe fleshy fruit, also in fleshy roots 
and other -vegetable organs. It is insoluble in water, but under the 
influenre of acids is transformed into pectin. 

t A litre equals 34 fluid ounces nearly. 

j “ Commerced Organic Analysis.*’ By A. H, Allen, F.O.S., voL L 
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it recominendcd that the tissues should be cut up with 
shai^ scissors, placed on a glass slide, moistened with 
water, and covered with a piece of thin glass. Unde/ these 
conditions : — 

Filaments of Cotton appear as transparent tubes, flat- 
teued and twisted round their axes, and taj v^ring of’ t' a 
closed point at each end. A section wf the hlaraent sc/ie- 
what resembles the* figure 8, the tube, originally cylindri- 
cal, having collapsed most in the middle, forming semi- 
tubes on each side, which give the fibre, W'hen viewed 
in certain lights,* the appearance of a flat ribbon, with the 
hem of the border at each edge. The twisted, or corkscrew 
form of the dried fihunent of cotton distinguishes it from 
all other vegelable fibius, and is characteristic of the ma- 
tured pod, iM. Bauer having f-Miud that the fibres of the 
unripe seed are simj)ly uiitw'isted '.ylindrical lubes, which 
never twist afterwards if separated from the plant. The 
matured fibres always collapse in the middle as described, 
and undergo no change in this respect when passing 
through all the various operations to which cotton is sub- 
ject, from spinning to its conversion into pulp for paper- 
making. 

Lineny or Flax Fibre, under the microscope, appears as 
hollow tubes, open at both ends, the fibres being smooth, 
and the inner tube very narrow, and joints, or septa* 
appear at intervals, but are not furnished w'ilh hairy 
appendages as is the case with hemp. When flax fibre is 
immersed in a boiling solution of equal parts of caustic 
potash and water for about a minute, then removed and 
pressed between folds of filter-paper, it assumes a dark 
yellow colour, whilst cotton under the same treatment 
remains \vhite or becomes very bright yellow. When flax, 
or a tissue made from it, is imnfersed in oil, and then well 
pressed to remove excess of the liquid, it reniaiys translu- 
cent, while cotton, under the same conditions, beemnes 
opa’que. 

♦ Sepia, plural of septum, a partition, as the partitions of an orango, for 
example. 
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New Zealand Flax [Fhormium term) may be diltin- 
guished from ordinary flax or bemp by a reddish colour 
produced on immersing it first in a strong chlorine water, 
and then in ammonia. In machine-dressed New Zealand 
flax the bundles are translucent and irre^larly cbvered 
with tissue ; spiral fibres can be detected in the bundles, 
but kss numerous than in Sizal. « In Maori-prepared 
phonnimn the bundles are almost wholly free from tissue, 
while there are no spiral fibres. 

Her)rip Fibre resembles flax, and exhibits small hairy 
appendages at the joints. In Manilla bemp tfie bundles 
are oval, nearly opaque, and surrounded by a considerable 
quantity of dried-up cellular tissufe composed of rectan- 
gular cells. The bundles are smooth, very few detached 
ultimate fibres are seen, and no spiral tissue. 

Sizaly or Sisal Hemp {Agave Americana)y forms oval 
fibrous bundles surrounded by cellular tissue, a few smooth 
ultimate fibres projecting from the bundles ; is more trans- 
lucent than Manilla, and a large quantity of spiral fibres 
are mixed up in the bundles. 

Jute Fibre appears under the microscope as bundles of 
tendrils, each being a cylinder, with irregular thickened 
walls. The bundles offer a smooth cylindrical surface, to 
which the silky lustre of jute is due, and which is much 
increased by bleaching. By the action of hypochlorite of 
soda the bundles of fibres can be disintegrated, so that the 
single fibres can be readily distinguished under the micro- 
scope. Jute is coloured a deeper yellow by sulphate of 
aniline than is any other fibre. 



CHAWER II. 

MATERTALS USED IN rAEER.MAKim. 

Itaw Materials.— 4la^8. — Disinfecting Machine. — Straw.— Esparto 
• Grass. — Wood. — Bamboo. — Paper Mulberry. 

In former days thfe only materials employed for flic 
manufacture of paper were linen and cotton rags, flax and 
hemp waste, and some few otii. r fibre-yielding materials. 
The reduction of the excise duty, however, from 3d. to 
l^d. per lb., which took effect in the first year of Her 
Majesty’s reign — namely, in 1837 — created a greatly in- 
creased demand for paper, and caused much anxiety 
amongst manufacturers lest the supply of rags should 
prove inadequate to their requirements. Again, in the 
year 18G1 the excise duty was totally abolished, from 
which period an enormously increased demand for paper, 
and consequently paper material, was created by the esta- 
blishment of a vast number of daily and weekly papers 
and journals in all parts of the kingdom, besides reprints 
of standard and other works in a cheap form, the copy- 
right of which had expired. It is not too much to say, 
that unless other materials than those employed before the 
repeal of the paper duty had been discovered, the abolition 
of the impost would have proved but of little service to 
the public at large. Benehc^t Nature, however, has 
gradually, but surely and amply, supplied our needs 
through the instrumentality of man’s restless activity and 
perseverance. 

The following list comprises many of the substances 
from which cellulose, or vegetable fibre, can be separated 
for the purposes of paper-making with advantage ; but the 
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vegetable kingdom furnishes in addition a vast humbgr of 
plants and vegetables which may also be used with the same 
object. We have seen voluminous lists of fibre-yielding 
materials which have been suggested as suitable for paper- 
making, but since the greaf-cr poi-tion of them are# never 
likely to be ai)plied to such a purpose, we consider the 
time w.asted in proposing them. It is true that the stalks 
of the cabbage tribe, for example, would be available for 
the sake of tlioir fibre, but we should ijnagine that no 
grower of ordinary intolligonce would deprive his ground 
of the nourishment such waste is eapalde of returning to 
the 5 47, by its employment as manure, to furnjsh a mate- 
rial for papt'r-making. Again, we have seen blackberries, 
and even the pollen (!) of ])lant8 includ(‘d in a list of paper 
materials, but fortunately the manufacturer is never likely 
to be I'educed to such extremities as to be compelled to 
use materials of this nature. 


&aw Materials. 


Cotton rags. 

Cotton wool. 

Cotton waetn. 

Got'.on-soed waste. 

Linen rags. 

Linen waste. 

Hemp waste. 

Ulnniila hemp. 

Flax waste, etc. 

Jute waste, eto. 

China gras.s. 
liambou cane. 

Itattun cane. 

Biinana fibre. 

Straw of wheat, ete. 

Kushes of various kinds. 

New Zealand llax. 

Maize steins, busks, etc. 
Esparto grass. 

Feeds. * 

Woods of various kinds, espe- 
cially white non-resinous 
wooM, as poplar, willow, etc. 
Wood shavings, sawdust, and 
chips. 


Barks of various trees, espe- 
cially of tho paper iimlberiy, 
Peat. 

Twigs of common broom and 
heather. 

Mns'ard stems after threshing. 
Buckwheat straw. 

Tobacco stalks. 

Beetroot rofuso from sugar 
works. 

! Mogass, or “cane trash”— re- 
i fuse of the sugar cane ufU'r 
t tho juice has been extracted. 
Fern leaves. 

Tan waste. 

Dyers’ wood wasto. 
old bagging. 

Old bast matting. 

Hop-bines. 

Bean- stalks. 

Old canvas. 

Old rope. 

Gunny bags. 

W^aste paper. 

Binders* clippings, eto* 
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Did netCiug. 

Siiilcloth. 

Sen gr.isg [Zostet'a marina). 
FilrDua waste resulting from 
phfirinaceutical preparations. 
Potato stalks. 

Stable ^nanure. 


Silk cocoon wasta. 
Oakum. 

Flax tow. 

]lflg bagging. 
Leather wjiste. 
Tarpaulin. 

Etc., etc. 


Kags. — Linen and cotton rags are xiaported into Gi\'at 
Britain from almost all tlic countries of Europe, and*even 
from the distant states of South America, Jlritish South 
Africa, •and Australasia. The greater proportion, how- 
ever, conic from Germany- The rags collected in England 
chiefly piifts through the hands of wholesale merchants 
established in Londoin Liverpool, Manchester, and Bristol, 
and these are sorted to a certain extent before they are 
sent to the paper-mills. JJy <his rough sorting, which 
docs not include cither cleansing - r disinfecting, certain 
kinds of rags which would be useless to the paper-maker 
are separated and sold as manure. Woollen rags are not 
usually mixed with cotton rags, but are generally kept 
apart to be converted into “ shoddy.” The importance of 
disinfecting rags before they pass througli the hands of 
the workpeople employed at the paper-mills cannot be 
over-estimated, and it is the duty of every Government to 
see that this is oifectually carried out, not only at sucH 
times when cholera and other epidemics are known to be 
rife in certain countries from which rags may be imported, 
but at all times, since there is no greater source of danger 
to the health of communities than in the diffusion of old 
linen and cotton garments, or pieces, which are largely 
contributed by the dwellers in the slums of crowded cities. 

Respecting the disinfecting of rags, Davis * thus ex- 
plains the. precautions taken in the United States to guard 
against the dangers of infectiOfi from rags coming from 
foreign or other sources. When cholera, or ^ other in- 

fectious or contagious diseases exist in foreign countries, 
or in poi’tions of the United States, the health officers in 
charge of the various quarantines in this country require ' 

* “Manufacture of Paper.” By C. T. Davis, Philadelphia, 1887. 
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that rags from countries and districts in which* such 
diseases are prevalent shall be thoroughly disinfected 
before they are allowed to pass their stations. Rags 
shipped to London, Hull, Liverpool, Italian, or other 
ports, and re- shipped from such ports to the United 
States, arc usually subjected to the same rule as if shipped 
dirjet from the ports of the country in which such 
diseases prevail. It is usually requisite that the disinfec- 
tion shall be made at the storehouse in the port of ship- 
ment, by boiling the rags several hoprs under a proper 
degree of pressure, or in a tightly- closed vessel, or disin- 
fected with sulphurous acid, which is evolved* by burning 
at least two pounds of roll sulphur to every ten cubic feet 
of room space, the apartment being kept closed for several 
hours after the rags are thus treated. Disinfection by 
boiling the rags is usually considered to be the best 
method. In the case of rags imported from India, Eg)q)t, 
Spain, and other foreign countries where cholera is liable 
to become epidemic, it is especially desirable that some 
efficient, rapid, and thorough process of disinfecting 
should bo devised. In order to meet the quarantine 
requirements, it must be thorough and certain in its 
action, and in order that the lives of the workmen and of 
others in the vicinity may not be endangered by the 
liberating of active disease-germs, or exposure of decay- 
ing and deleterious matters, and that the delay, trouble, 
and exposure of unbaling and rebaling may be avoided, it 
must be capable of use upon the rags while in the bale, 
and of doing its work rapidly when so used.’^ 

Disinfecting Machine. — ^To facilitate the disinfecting 
of rags while in the bale, Messrs. Parker and Blackman 
•devised a machine, for which they obtained a patent in 
1884 , from which the following abstract is taken. 

Formerly rags and other fibrous materials were dis- 
infected by being subjected to germ-destroying gases or 
liquids* in enclosed chambers, but in order to render the 
disinfecting process effectual, it was found necessary to 
treat the material in a loose or separated state, no sue- 
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cessfij method having been adopted for disinfecting the 
materials while in the bale. “ This unbaling and loosen- 
ing or spreading of the iindisinfec^ted material is aoso- 
lutek unsafe and dangerous to <lie workmen, or to those 
in the vk‘inity, because of Ihe consequent setting free of 
the disease gc'rms, and tlu' exposing ot any la^caying oi 
deleterious niatlers ^^jJlieh may be heJO in the material 
W’hile it is compressed in the bale. The unbaling and neces- 
sary rebaling of tlie material for transportation also in- 
volves much trouble and expense and loss of time. Largo 
and cumbrous ajipdratus is also necessary to treat largo 



Fig. 1. 


quantities of material loosened or opened out as hereto- 
fore.” 

It is specially necessary that rags coming from Egypt 
and other foreign countries should be thoroughly disin- 
fected by some rapid and effectual ^eans, which, while not 
endangering the health of workmen employed in this some- 
what hazardous task, will fully meet all quaraiftinc re- 
quirements. The apparatus devised by Messrs. Parker and 
Blackman,* an abridged description of which is ’ given 
below, will probably accomplish this much-desired object. 

• Patent dated 16th December, 1884, No, 689. 
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In the illustration, Fig. 1, A is the disinfecting (Cam- 
ber. At one end is an opening a^, and a door B, hinged 
at its lower edge and adapted to be swung up, so as to 
close the opening tightly. For supporting and carrying 
the bale c of material to l)e placed in the chanxBer is a 
ciirrriago consisting of a platform supported upon 
wheels or cfistors r r. While the cariiiage is wholly within 
the chamber A, as shown in Fig. 2, the.se wheels rest upon 
tlie false ])ottoni when the carriage is rolled .back 
and out of the chamber, as shown in, Fig. 1, they roll 
upon the upper face of door B swuing down. TJie carriage 
is provided with a cJamjmig device D to liold the bale 
firmly and immovably. To cause' the carriage to move 
into and out of the chamber, the inventors provide upon 
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the under side of the platform a fixed sleeve E, interiorly 
tliimded to fit tlie screw Kh journalled at one end near the 
opening in the cham1>er vnd iira stationary block fixed 
u])on the false bottom B-. From this end the screw ex- 
tends alo^ig under the carriage through the screw sleeve 
and to the other end of the chamber. A collar c- on the 
screw bears against the inner end of this journal-bearing, 
and upon the end of the shank c bearing against the ot^r 
end of the journal is fixed a pinion F, which is to be 
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drivfn in either direction as desired. Above this journal- 
bearing is a series of similar bearings (five being shown), 
G G, passing through the wall of the chamber. Of these 
the middle one is in a line with the centre of the bale, 
supporled and held on the carriage. The others are 
arranged at the corners of a square. J ournalled in these 
bearings are the hoMow shanks H n of the hollow 8c|’ew8 
1 1 pointed at Each screw is perforated, i between 
the .threads from the fixed collar a k. Upon the 
tubular shanks h of the screws ir * fixed the gear- 
wheels 1 . 1* At fi short distance f >in the end of the 
chamber a is the hollow chambei* r receptacle m, into 
which is to be forced the disinfccta.it liquid or gas. The 
tubular shanks ii ii of the screws p- eject through the 
wall M, passing through stuffing-boxes v? and their 
bores communicate witli the interior of the chamber, the 
shank of the middle screw being continued through the 
opposite wall and a stufiing-box, its solid or projecting 
end being pro^'i(led with tWt) fixed pulleys, n n, and a 
loose pulley o. Wlieii a gaseous disinfectant is used, it 
can bo forced by aiiy desired means through the pipe s 
into the chamber. Where a liquid disinfectant is used, 
an elevated tank 11 containing the fluid may bo used. As 
most fibrous materials, and especially rags, are baled so as 
to be in layers, it is preferable so to place the bale upon 
the carriage that the perforated screws may penetrate the 
material at right angles to the layers by which the gas or 
liquid issuing through the holes in the screws passes in all 
directions throughout the mass within the bale. 

In the upper part of chamber a are perforated shelves 
V V, upon which, if desired,, the material can be spread 
out and subjected to disinfecting^ gas or vapour. On the* 
top of the chamber is a tank w nearly filled with disin- 
fecting liquid. A passage extends from uppft* part of 
the chamber up into the tank above the level of the liquid 
therein, and is then carried at its end down below the sur- 
face of the liquid. At its other end the tank is provided 
at its top ^vith a discharge opening x and a suitable pipe 
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x\ forming a continuation of tlie opening*; by this m^ans 
all foul and deleterious vapours or gases passing out of 
the closed chamber a through the passage w must pass 
through the disinfecting liquid in the tank before escap- 
ing through the opening x and stack into tha air, and 
are thus rendered harmless. 

When a sufficicTit amount of the disinfectant has been 
forced into and through the bale, the disinfectant is turned 
off, and cold dry air can be forced through chamber 
and out through the nozzles and bale, whereby *the 
material within the bale becomes cooled &nd dried, and all 
the foul air from the chamber a driven out, so that it may 
be opened and entered with safety. . Any suitable disin- 
fectant may be used with this apparatus, as, for example, 
sulphurous acid, in gas or solution, superheated steam, 
carbolic acid, or any solution or vapour containing 
chlorine. 

Straw. — ^Very large quantities of this material arc used 
in the manufacture of paper, but more especially for news- 
papers, the straw from wheat and oats being mostly em- 
ployed. Although the pcrcentugo of cellulose in straw is 
about equal to that of esparto, the severe treatment it re- 
quires to ctfcctually remove the silicious coating by which 
the fibre is protected, and to render the knots amenable 
to the action of the bleach, greatly reduces the yield of 
finished pulp. Many processes have been introduced 
for the treatment of straw for paper-making, but the 
most successful of them .appear to be modifications 
of a process introduced in 1853 by MM. Coupier and 
Mellier. 

Eaparto Grasg.— This important fibrous material is 
largely imported from Algeria, Spain, and other .countries, 
and constitutes one of the most valuable fibre-yielding 
materials jdth which the manufacturer has to deal. Some 
idea of the amount of esparto and other fibres which find 
their way to our shores may be gleaned from the fact that 
while the import of cotton and Imen rags in the year 1884 
was 36,233 tons, of the value of £487,866, that of esparto"^ 
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and^tlier fibres amounted to 184,005 tons, of the value of 
£1,125,553. 

Wood. — As a paper-making material, the fibre obtamed 
from various kinds of wood now holds an important posi- 
tion, since the sources of supply are practically inev- 
haustiblc. The first practical process •♦’or maiiufacturiag 
pulp from wood fibr^ was perfected and introduced bj the 
author’s father, the late Mr. Charles Watt, who, in con- 
junction with Mr. H. Burgess, obtained a patent for the 
invention on August 19th, 1853. The process was after- 
wards publicly exhibited at a small works on the Regent’s 
Canal, when the Earl of Derby (then Lord Stanley), many 
scientific men and representatives of the press, were 
^present, and expressed iheni selves well satisfied with its 
success. Specimens of the wood ^^‘‘tpor, including a copy 
of the Wockhj Times printed thereon, were exhibited, as 
also some water-colour drawings which had been produced 
upon paper made from wood pulp. Failing to got the 
process taken up in Jilngland, an American patent was 
applied for and obtfiined in 1854, which was subsequently 
purchased ; but with the exception of an instalment, the 
purchase-money was never paid to the inventor ! Thus 
the process “ got ” into other liaiids, the original inventor 
alone being unbenefited by it. 

It has been repeatedly stated,* no doubt unwittingly, 
that a person named Houghton first introduced the wood 
paper process into this country ; but considering that his 
patent was not obtained until 1857, or four years after the 
process above referred to was patented and publicly ex- 
hibited in England, it will be seen that the statement is 
absolutely without foundation. The first knowledge Mr. 
Houghton i’eccived concerning wood as a paper- makingw 
material was from the author’s father, and he (Mr. Hough- 
ton), in conjunction with Mr. Burgess, introduced the 
Watt and Burgess process into America in the year 1854. 
These are the facts. 

• “Forestry and Forest Products,” p, 601, and Cross and Bevan’i 

Text Book of Paper-making,’’ p. 66. 

o 
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Bamboo {Bambusa The leaves and fresh-cut 

stems of this plant are used for paper material, but require 
to pass through a preliminary process of crushing, which 
is effected by suitable rolls, tne second series of crushing 
rolls being grooved or channelled to split or divide the 
material, after which the stems are cut to suitable lengths 
for boiling. < 

F&per Mulberry {Bromsonetia papyrifera ). — ^The inner 
bark of this tree, and also some other basts, have long been 
used by the Japanese and Chinese in the manufacture of 
paper of great strength, but of extreme 'delicacjr. 



pnAPTER III. 

TREATMENT OE RAG 8. 

Preliminary Oporatioms. — Sorting.—Cutting. — BertramB* Rag-cutting 
Machinei,— Nuttall’s Rag-cutter.— Willowing.— Bertrams’ Willow 
and Duster.— Dusting.— Bryan Donkin’s Duster or Willow. — 
Donkin’s “ Devil.” 

Preliminary Operations. — ^Before the rags are submitted 
to the various processes which constitute the art of paper- 
making, they are subjected to certain preliminary opera- 
tions to free them from dirty matters, dust, and even 
sand, which is sometimes fraudulently introduced into 
rags to increase their weight. This preliminary treatment 
may be classified under the followmg heads, namely : — 
Sorting ; Cutting ; Willowing ; Dusting. 

Sorting.— The rags being removed from the bags or 
hales in which they are packed, require first to he sorted 
according to the nature and quality of the fabrics of 
which they are composed ; thus linen, cotton, hemp, wool, 
&c., must be carefully separated from each other ; the 
thickness of the substance, its condition as to the wear it 
has undergone, and the colour of the material, all these 
considerations are taken into account by the women and 
girls who are employed in the operation of sorting. The 
finer qualities are set aside for writing-paper, inferior 
sorts being used separately, or^mixed, according to thcf 
requirements of the manufacturer. Blue rags are gene- 
rally separated from the rest and kept for the matiufacture 
of bine paper, hut most of the other coloured rags require 
bleaching. In sorting rags, a good deal of judgment and 
skill are reqjuired to avoid mixing the better qualities with 
those of an inferior class, which would occasion loss in the 
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manufacture. It is also important that those of infft’ior 
colour should not be mixed witli the finer qualities, which 
would be liable to affect the colour andtdeteriorate the 
quality of the paper. Paper manufacturers generally 
classify the rags obtained from homo sources, that is, from 
different parts of the United Kingdom, under the following 
heads : — • 


Home Rags. 


New cuttings. 
Jjiuon pieces. 

Cotton pieces. 

Fines (whites). 
Siiperfinos (wliites), 
Outshots (whites). 
Seconds (whites). 
Thirds (whites). 


Colours or prints. 
Blues. • 

Gunny, clean. 
Gunny, dirty. 

Rope (white). 

Rope (hard). 

Rope, bagging, cto. 


Poi’eign rags are distinguished as below : — 


Belgian Rags. 


White linens. 

Mixed dines (linens and cot- 
tons). 

Grey linens. 

Strong linens. 

Extni fine linens. 

Blue linens. 

Superfine white cottons, 
Outshot cottons. 

Seconds. 


Half jute and linen, 

I/ight prints. 

Mixed prints. 

Blue cottons. 

Fufatinns. 

Black calicoes. 

White liemp, strings, and rope. 
Tarred hemp, strings, and rope, 
.Tute spinners’ waste. 

Jute waste. 


New. 

^ite linens. 

Grey linens. 

Blue linens. 

Unbleached cottons. 

White linens and cottons. 


Flint cuttings (free from 
black). 

Blacks. 

Fustians. 


Fuench Rags. 

French linens. Black cotton. 

White cotton. Marseilles whites. 

Knitted cotton. Light prints. 

Blue cotton. Mixed prints. 

Cojonred cottoii, New white cutting!, 
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«. p. F. P. F. 
8. P. F. 

F. ¥. 
r. G. 


Geuman Haob. 

L. F. B. bluo. 

C. B. 1*. F. F. F. 
c. F. «. blue, 
c. F. X. coloureo. 


J,.X.F. 

Teiebte. 

T. T. white linen (first). b. fine ”c>8. 

p. while linen (second). x. coloured cottons. 


p. L. linens, 
p. c. cotlone. 


Leghorn. 


B. 0. 


T. 0. 


Turkey and Beyrout. 

Bright reds. 

ALKXAM»1r^. 

Whites. Blues. Colours, 


8. f. F. F. 


L. r. H. 

F, (1. 


Baltic and lti'.s.siAN. 

F. F. 

It. a. 

L. F. X. 


Woollen rags are only used to a very moderate extent 
in blotting and filtering papers and also in coarse papers 
and wrappers. ISIany attempts Lave been made to bleacli 
woollen rags, but the severity of the treatment required 
invariably ended in a destruction of the fibrous substances 
mingled with them. It is customary to dispose of such 
material for re-making into common cloths, and for 
shoddy. Hags collected in large cities, in consequence 
of the frequent bleach ings they have been subjected to, 
are considerably weakened in fibre, fearing easily, and are 
therefore .subject to loss in process of manufacture intg 

e . Country rags, being courser and greyer because less 
jhed, are stronger in fibre and give a bettqjr body to 
the paper. In sampling rags it is necessary to take pre- 
cautions against the fraudulent ** tricks of the trade, 
which are often resorted to to cheat the manufacturer. 
Samples should he taken from the interior of the bags 
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or bales, to ascertain if the material in the interior 
is equal in quality with that at the outside— that is 
to say, that the quality is fairly averaged throughout. It 
may also be found that the rags have been purposely 
wetted to increase their weight. If such is found to be 
the case, a few handfuls should be weighed, and then 
dried in a warm room, and afterwards re-weighed, when 
if thb loss exceeds 5 to 7 per cent, it may be assumed 
that the rags have been fraudulently wetted. It is gene- 
rally found, however, that the merchants in the principal 
towns transact their business honourably and are therefore 
reliable. 

The sorting is generally performed by women, who not 
only separate the various qualities of the rags, wliich 
they place in separate receptacles, but also remove all 
buttons, hooks and eyes, india-rubber, pins and needles, 
dc., and loosen all seams, hems and knots. The rags 
are next carefully looked over by women called rrer- 
haulers^ or over-lookers, whose duty it is to see that the 
previous operations have been fully carried out in all 
respects.* Usually there is one over-hauler to every eight 
or ten cutten. 

Cutting.— In some mills it is preferred to have the rags 
cut into pieces from 2 to 4 inches square, but the actual 
size is not considered of much importance. The chief 
object is to have them in such a condition that they may 
be thoroughly cleansed in subsequent operations, and able 
to float throughout the water in the rag-engine, without 
twisting round the roller. If the rag pieces are smaller 
than is required to effect this it tends to create a loss of 
fibre in the operations of willowing and dusting. 

. The process of cutting is performed by hand or 
by machinery. When fhe rags are cut by hand, the 
operation! which is accomplished by women, is conducted 
as follows : — The cutter takes her place in front of an 
oblong box, as in Fig. 3, covered with coarse wire netting, 
containing three threads per inch, through which dust, 
&o., passes to a receptacle beneath ; in the centre is fixed, 
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in if slanting position, a large-bladed knife of peculiar 
form, with its back towards the operator, who is sur- 
rounded by a number of 
boxes, corresponding with 
the number of the dif- 
ferent qualities of rags; 
these are lined attluiljoi- 
tom with coarse wire 
gauze. In the operation 
of cutting, if any,for(‘ign 
substances, such as but- 
tons, hooks, v'cc., which 
may have escaped tlie 
sorters arc found, these 
are at once removed. The 
rags as they are cut are 
put into baskets to be 
conveyed to the rag-engine room. In some mills rags 
arc cut by machinery, but hand cutting is usually adopted 
for the better kinds of paper, as it is obvious that the 
machine would not be able to reject, as is the case in 
hand cutting, unpicked seams and other irregularities 
which may have escaped observation by the sorters and 
overhaulers. Machine cutting is, therefore, generally 
adopted for the materials which are to be used for the 
(joarser papers. There are several rag-cutting machines 
in use, of which one or two examples are given below. 

Beitrams’ Bag-Cutting Machine. — The engraving, 
Fig. 4, represents a machine manufactured by Messrs, 
Bertrams, Limited, of St. Katherine’s Works, Edin- 
burgh, to whose courtesy we are indebted for this 
and other* illustrations of theij; machinery, which have 
been reproduced in outline from their illustrated cata- 
logue. The machine, which is suitable either for rags or 
ropes, has three revolving knives, and one dead knife, 
which is rendered reversime to four edges, and has self- 
acting feed gear, side frames, drum, and other connec- 
tions of substantial construction ; it is wood covered, and 
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furnished with sheet-iron delivery spout. Tlie material 
passes into the machine along the table at where it 



Fig. 4. 


passes hetwocn the dead knife r and the knives h fixed to 
the revolving drinn d. The cut rags fall into a receptacle 
beneath the drum. 

ITuttall’s Bag Cutter. — Another t}^e of rag cutter, 
and which is also suitable for cutting bagging, sailcloth, 
tarpaulin, Manilla, and other fibres, is Nuttall’s Rag Cut- 
ter, a drawing of which is shown in Fig. 5. This 
machine is manufactured by Messrs. Bentley and Jackson, 
of Bury, near Manchester, and is generally known as 
the^ “ Guillotine Rag Cutter,” from the principle of its 
action, which is tluit of chopping the material. The 
machine is adopted at ,many mills, and a large-sized 
machine has recently been put down at the Bailij Tele- 
graph miRs, Dartford. A medium-sized machine will cut 
about one ton of rags in an hour. 

Willowing. — In some mills the cut rags are conveyed 
to a machine called the “ willow,” which in one form* of 
machine consists of two cast-iron cylinders, 2i feet ui ^a- 
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met^r and 3| feet wide, provided with numerous iron 
teeth, wliicli project about 4 inches. These cylinders are 
plactnl one behind the other, and beneath them is a semi- 



Fig. 5. 


circular screw, and above tbem u cover of the same form. 
This cover is also furnished with teeth, and is so adjusted 
that the teeth in the cylinders jiiiss tho.se in the cover at 
a distance of \ to ^ of an inch. In front are a pair of 
rollers and revolving apron, which carry the rags into the 
cylinders, which rotate rapidly ; and the rags, which are 
thrown by the first into the second cylinder, are allowed 
to remain in them for about sc(;onds, when a sliding 
door, which rises three times per minute, allows the rags 
to be discharged into a duster. Each time the sliding 
door opens the revolving apron moves forward and re- 
charges the willow with a fre.sh supply. The rags, after 
being beaten and teazed in the willow, are considerably 
loosened in texture, and a good deal of dust and gritty 
matters fall through the screen beneath. • 

Fig. fi represents a combined willow and duster, speci- 
ally useful for waste rags and jute, but may bft used for 
all fibres, manufactured by Ilertrams, Limited, the main 
features of which are thus described : — “ There are two 
drums, which have malleable-iron cross-bars and teeth, 
and malleable-iron harp motion below for escape of dust 
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The framework of the willow is of cast iron, and the%ides 
are filled in with cast-iron panel doors, the top being 
covered in Avith sheet iron. The gear is arranged so that 
the Avillow Avill deliver to the diistei* or otherwise by self- 
acting motion continiionsly or intermittently. * The feed 
to the AvilloAv can jilso be made continuous or intermittent. 
Tlie drums, framoAvork, panels, and rasing being made of 
iron, the cliance of tire from the friction of its working is 
reduced to a minimum. The duster, as a rule, is- 12 feet 
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long, about 5 feet in diameter, and has eight longitudinal 
bars of cast iron fitted lad ween the front and end revolving 
rings. These bars are fitted Avith malleable-iron spikes, 
pitched and so arranged tliat llie rags or fibres are deliA^ered 
at the exit end automatically. The outside of the duster 
can be lined Avith Avii*o-cloth, perforated zinc, iron, etc. 
It is dri\'en by outside shafts and friction gear, so that 
there is no internal shaft to interfere Avith the deliA^erj^ of 
the fibres. 

Dusting. — In Fig. 7 is shown a rag-dustii^ machine, 
manufactured by Messrs# Bryan Donkin and Co., of Ber- 
mondsey, London. The cylinder of this machine, which 
is conical* in form, to enable the rags to tnivel from one 
end to the other, whence they are ejected, revolves, as 
also does a second cylinder of a skeleton form, but in 
the opposite dii’ection. Each cylinder is fitt^ with 
knives, or spikes— those of the outer cylinder projecting 
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towarts- the centre; the knives of the centre cylinder 
being attached to its exterior surface : when the machine 
is in motion the two sets of blades pass each other sj 
that when the rags come between them the action is th.»t 



Fig. 7. 


of scissors. 'Wlieu tlie rags are (‘jecM at the end of the 
cyliiuh'i', th(‘y pass into another eylinder of wire, through 
which t lie dust falls and leaves them in a fairly clean 
condition, when they are lowered through a trap-door to 
the boiling room below. 

Donkin’s “ Devil.”— For removing the dust and dirt 
from coarse and very dirty rags, oakum, rope, etc., the 
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presence of which would seriously injure the quality of 
the paper, a still more powerful machine has been in- 
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troduced, called the “ devil/' wliicli is constructed ob the 
same principle as the willow, but revolves at a lower 
speed. The revolving axle of this machine is conical, and 
is provided with teeth, arranged in a spiral form. The 
case in which it rotates is fed continuously, instead of 
intermittently ; and although it facilitates the subsequent 
treatment of the fibre, it is said to b^ wasteful, while also 
con^ming a considerable amount of power. A machine, 
or “devil,” for cleaning rags or half stuff is manufactured 
by Messrs. Bonkin and Co., a representation Of which 
is shown in Fig. 8. 



?3HAPTER IV. 

TREATMJiNT OF RAGS {continued). 

Boiling Bertrams’ Rag Boiler. — Donkin’s Rag Boiler. — Washing 

and Breaking.— Bertrams’ Rag Engine. — Bentley and Jackson’s Rag 
Engine. — Draining. — Torrance’s Drainer. 

Boiling Biags. — To remove grcu v matters, and also to 
dissolve out the cementing substances from the stems of 
flax and shell of the cotton, the rags are next boiled in a 
solution of caustic soda, caustic lime, or a mixture of car- 
bonate of soda and lime. The boiling has also the effect 
of loosening the dirt contained in the rags, whereby the 
colour of the material is greatly improved, while at the 
same time it is rendered more susceptible to the action of 
the bleaching agent. Strong linen rags will sometimes 
lose from onc-third to one-fifth of their weight by the 
process of boiling. The vessels for boiling rags are of 
various construction, and have been the subject of nume- 
rous ingenious patents. These boilers are either cylin- 
drical or spherical, and are also stationary or rotary — the 
latter form being devised for the purpose of keeping the 
caustic alkali solution freely diffused throughout the mass 
of fibre during the boiling. 

Bertrams’ Bag Boiler.— An illustration of a spherical, 
boiler, as manufactured by Berlfams, Limited, of Edin- 
burgh, is given in Fig. 9. The shell of this^boiler is 
made from malleable iron, is 8 feet in diameter and 
9 feet deep. The boiler is constructed on what is termed 
the vomiting ” principle, by which a free circulation of 
the alkaline liquor is constantly maintained. These boilers 
ftfc made to withstand any pressure of steam) but the sjae 
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given is usually worked at from 35 to 45 its. preesure, 
and carries about 30 cwt. of dry esparto. 



Donkin’s Bag Boiler. — The spbericul boiler of Messrs. 
Bryan Donkin and (\). is shown in Fig. 10. Being of 
a spherical form, it is twice as strong as a cylindrical 
boiler of the same diameter and thickness. The plates 
used are, notwithstanding, of the usual substance, thus 
rendering it perfectly safe, durable, and suitable for high- 
pressure steam. The spherical shape also allows the rags 
to fall out by themselves when the boiler is revolving 
with the cover olf. Within the boiler are strainers to 
carry olf the dirt, and lifters to agitate the rags during 
the process of either boiling or washing. To avoid 
cement, or even lead joints, the gudgeons and the boiler 
are turned true in the# lathe to tit each other, the joints 
beinff simply made with red lead. These boilers are 
usually itbout 8 feet in diameter, and are capable of boil- 
ing from 20 cwt. to 25 cwt. of rags. The idea of giving 
motion to the boiler, so as to insure a perfect mixture 
of the rags and the caustic liquor, is of American origin, 
and was first introduced into 4his country by Messrs. 
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Bryan Donkin and Co. It is usual to fix the boiler so 
that it can he fed with rags through a trap in the floor 
above, wliile the boiler is in a vertical position and the lid 
removed. The trunnions are hollow, to admit the intro- 
duction of steam, alkaline ley, or water, and its rotary 
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motion, which is about three tirndk in two minutes, is given 
by the gearing on the left of the illustration. , 

The alkalies used for boiling rags are either caustic 
soda, soda ash, slaked lime, made into a cream and sifted, 
or a mixture of slaked lime and carbonate of soda. A 
description of the preparation of caustic soda ley will be 
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found in another chapter. It has been customafy at 
most of the larger paper-mills to purchase their caustic 
soda direct from the alkali manufacturers, who supply 
it in a solid form enclosed in iron drums, hermetically 
closed, which arc broken and the contents- removed 
and dissolved when required for use. As to the strength 
of caustic soda liquor to be used fcr boiKng rags, this 
is i^gulated according to the nature and condition of 
the material, and the quality of the paper it is intended 
for (see p. 34). For the finest papers the caustic soda 
should be pcrfecitly pure, and as there* are various grades 
of this chemical substance sold by the alkali makers, 
only the purer qualities are used for the better kinds 
of paper. The proportion of caustic soda per cwt. of 
rags varies to the extent of from 5 to 10 per cent, of 
Ihe former to each cwt. of the latter, the coarser mate- 
rials, of course, requiring more alkali than those of finer 
quality. In cases where rags are boiled in an open 
boiler — as was formerly the case — nmuch larger propor- 
tion of caustic soda would be required than when the 
boiling is conducted under high pressures, as is now very 
generally the custom. In boiling the finer qualities of 
rags, less pressure of steam is required than for the coarser 
qualities, and the heat being j)roportionately lower, there 
is less destruction of the fibre. Some paper-makers prefer 
to boil the rags with caustic lime only, in which case tho 
lime, after being slaked in the usual way, is mixed with 
water until it attains a milky consistence, when it is 
passed through a sieve to separate any solid particles 
which may bo present. About the same percentage of 
lime may be used as in the former case. 

. When a mixture of lime and carbonate of soda is used, a 
method much adopted on' the Continent, the lime should be 
well screened from lumps before being mixed with the soda. 
The usual method of preparing this mixture is as fol- 
lows : — A wooden tank, 15 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 4 feet 
deep is divided into three compartments, each of which 
has a false bottom perforated with i-inch holes to keep 
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back Jumps, stones, pieces of coal, etc., which frequently 
abound in the lime. The fresh lime is put into the first 
compartment, wliere it is slaked with water in the usual 
way ; the resulting powder is then put into the next com- 
partment together with sufficient water, where it is agitated 
until converted into what is technically termed ' milk t 
lime.’^ In the partitjpn which separates uhe second from 
the third division is a movable sluice, through which*the 
milk of lime flows into the third compartment ; in this is 
fitted a revolving drum, similar to the drum- washer of 
the breaking-engifle, through which the milk of lime 
which flows from the sluice becomes strained, and is lifted 
in the same way as water is lifted by the drum-washer of 
the breaking-engine, and is thence discharged through a 
pipe into the rag boilers ; an adJii'nnal straining can be 
cfiected by placing a fine wire strainer over the mouth of 
this pipe leading to the boiler, which will pievent objec- 
tionable particles from entering the boiler. Each com- 
partment is providt'd with a largt^ waste pipe, through 
which, by the aid of a suflicient supply of water, all im- 
purities which have been rejected by the drum are carried 
away. The soda solution is prepared by dissolving the 
required proportion in water, and the resulting liquor, 
after careful straining, is introduced into the boiler to 
which the charge of rags has been given ; the head of the 
boiler is then .fixed in its position and steam turned on, 
until a pressure of about 20 to 80 lbs. to the square inch 
is attained, and the boiling kept up for two to six hours, 
according to the quality of the rags. By the Continental 
system of boiling rags, for No. 1 stuffs, 216 lbs. of lime 
and 114 lbs., of 48 per cent., soda ash are used for every 
4,000 lbs. of rags ; for Nos. 8 and 5 stuffs, 324 lbs. of 
lime and 152 lbs. of soda ash are used j and for No. 4 
stuff 378 lbs. of lime and 190 lbs. of soda ash. and the 
boiling in each case is kept up for twelve hours, under a 
pressure of 30 lbs., the operation being conducted in 
boilers which revolve horizontally. 

In boiling the finest qualities of rags, it is considered 

D 
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E referable to boil with lime alone, which is believed bo 
)S8 injurious to delicate fibres than caustic soda, Dunbar * 
gives the following proportions of 70 per cent, caustic soda 
per cwt. of rags : — 

s. p. F. F. F. is boiled with lime alone, then hashed in 
the boiler, and again boiled with 2 per cent, of soda ash. 


k. p. p. p. is boiled with 12 ! 

B. P.P „ 


H 

Fines ,, 


7 

Seconds „ 


G 

L. P.X. „ 


20 

c. L. r. X. ,, 


27 

C. C. L. P. X. „ 


30 

p. p. ,, 

»» 

15 


! soda per cwt 


These are all boiled at a pressure of from 20 to 25 lbs. for 
10 hours, in stationary boilers without vomit, and also in 
boilers revolving horizontally. In some mills, where the 
best qualities of paper are made, iron boilers are objected 
to, as small particles of oxide of iron are apt to become 
dislodged from the interior of the boiler, and produce dis- 
colouration of the paper. In such cases wooden vats, 
with mechanical stirrers, are employed; sometimes a 
jacketed boiler is used. 

Washing and Breaking. — The removal of the dirty 
water resulting from the boiling is effected in the washing 
and breaking engine, or “ rag engine,” as it is commonly 
called, which is constructed on the same principle as the 
beating engine, but is provided with an extra drum, called 
the drum-washer^ which, being covered with wire gauze, 
allows the washing waters to esc^e without permitting 
the fibrous stuff to pass through. The rag engine, having 
.been invented by a Dutchman, acquired, and still retains, 
the name of the Eollander, and although it has been con- 
siderablviimproved upon, its principle is still retained in 
the modem engines, of which there are many different 
forms. The ordmary rag engine, Figs. 11 and 12, consists 

“Pr.ictical Paper Maker,” by James Dunbar. Mackenzie and 
Storrie, Tjeith, 1887. 
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of a <!kst-iron trough A, about 10 feet long, 4^ feet '^vide, and 
2 1 feet deep, and rounded at the ends, and is firmly bolted 
to a wooden foundation. It is provided with a partition 
termed the mUlfeaihcr n, of such a length as to have the 
trough of \iniforni width round it. A cylinders or roll^ 
furnished with a scrii's of steel knives, rotates in one of 
the divisions formed •!)¥ tlic inidfeather, and the floyr of 
the trough in this division is inclined in cucli a nianner as 




Figs. 11 and 12. 

to cause the pulp, as it travels, to pass under the roll. 
Beneath the roll is the bed-phit% which is fitted with a 
series of steel knives c c similar to those on the exterior of 
the roll. The distance between the knives of th0 roll and 
the bed-plate is regulated by levelling screws, which are so 
adjusted that both ends of the roll are raised at the same 
time, which is a great improvement upon the older types 
of breaking engines in which only one end of the roll was 
raised, whereby the knives became unequally worn, ^ 
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the present mctlioS of regulating the distance betweei. the 
respective sets of knives, any required degree of fineness 
can be given to the fibrous substances treated. The roll 
is generally caused to rotate at a speed of about 230 
revolutions per minute, causing the water and rags to cir- 
culate in the engine and to be constantly under the action 
of the knives. In the other division f f of the trough 
is the drum- washer h, which, being covered with fine 
gauze wire, allows the water to enter, but keeps back the 
fibrous material. The ends of the drum are formed of 
two discs of wood, generally mahogany, upon which the 
coarse gauze is fastened as a backing, and this is covered 
with the fine wire gauze. The interior of the drum is 
Bometimes furnished with a series of buckets, which con- 
dact tlie water to a trough in the axis of the drum, by 
which it is led away. This is also accomplished by dividing 
the interior of the cylinder into compartments by means 
of a partition. The drum-washer is so arranged that it 
can bo wholly raised out of the trough, which is necessary 
in certain parts of the operation, when the removal of tho 
liquid is not required ; or it can bo partially raised, or 
otherwise, according to requirement. The floor of the 
compartment containing the roll c is inclined at n, so as 
to cause the pulp to pass directly under the roll, and at 
n' is the hadfallj over which the pulp travels to the oppo- 
site side of the midfeather. 

In working the rag engine, it is first partly filled 
with water, and then set in motion ; the boiled stuff is 
then gradually put in, and a constant supply of clean 
water is run in from a cistern provided with means of 
preventing sand or other impurities from finding their 
. Avay into the engine. It is of the utmost importance that 
the water should be abundant and of good quality, more 
especially as the material (rags) is mostly required for 
making the finer qualities of paper. In this respect the 
county of Kent and a few other localities on the chalk 
formation are considered specially suitable for this par- 
ticular manufacture. 
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Witt respect to the driving of the engines, this was 
formerly effected by what is called toothed gearing^ but 
cog-wheels were afterwards replaced by iron spur-wheel 
gearing, which enabled mamihictiirers to drive four or 
more engitics from one source of power, by continuing the 
line of shafting and spur-wheels; but even with small 
rolls the wear and t«ir on this system was considerable, 
while it was quite inadequate to the driving of a number of 
large rolls of 30 inches in diameter, such as arc now used. 
The introduction of belt-gearing, by Messrs. G. and W. 
Bertram, proved to be a great improvement on the older 
nystem, and it is found that the rags are broken not only 
more uniformly, but in less time, as the rolls work more 
steadily on the plates than with any system of wheel- 
gearing, while the various working parts of the engine 
last lojigcr than when subjected to the vibrating action of 
wheel-gearing. 

Bertrams’ Bag Engine. — This engine, of which a 
drawing is shown in Fig. 13, may be used cither as a 



Fig. 13. 

washing and breaking engine, potcher, or beater. It is 
provided with double lifting gear, and has all sweeps, 
curves, and angles ” of the most improved design to save 
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lodgments and ensure steady and thorough travelling of 
the pulp. Tlie drum-washer is shown lifted by rack and 
pinion and worm gear, and empties down the midfeather 
direct to mouthpiece. Idic emptying can be done by 
spout and pipe, or by a chamber cast on the engine, down 
back or front side, as well as through the midfeather ; 
but it is not advisable that it should^ be emptied down the 
midifcather if the rag engine is to be used as a beater. 

Bentley and Jackson’s Bag Engine. — This form of 
engine is shown in Fig. 14. The trough is of cast-iron, 
and made whole, and the engine can ‘be obtained of any 
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required dimensions. The trough is provided with a sand- 
well, cast-iron grate, and cock in front of the roll, and a 
sand- well, cast-iron grate, and brass valve on the back of 
the midfeather, a brass let-off valve and a brass waste- 
water valve. The bottom of the trough is ‘‘ dished,’* to 
prevent the stuff from lodging. There are two movable 
bridge trees, fitted "with pedestals and brass steps, and 
wrought -iron lifting links and screws, worm-wheels, 
worms, cross-shaft and* hand-wheel for simultaneously 
lifting tl^e roU on both sides. The roll is covered by a 
polished pitch-pine cover. The drum-washer may have 
either iron or wooden ends, has strong copper brackets, 
and is covered with brass backing and covering wires, 
mounted on a wrought-iron shaft, and carried by cast- 
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iron stands, fitted witli improved lifting gear, driving- 
wlieSs, and pulley. 

When the engine is set in motion by the revolving 
shaft or spindle, the combined action of the knives of the 
roll and bed- plate causes the rags, which circulate in the 
water, to be gradually cut into small fragment b, and tha 
operation is kept up until the rags are converted into what 
is technically termcl While this process is 

going on, fresh water is constantly supplied by a pipe at 
the end of the washing-engine ; and when it is found that 
nothing but clear* water escapes from the drum- washer, 
this is raised, and the spindle bearing the roll is lowered, so 
as to bring the respective knives closer together, to ciiablo 
them to cut the reduced material still finer. 

Draining. — When the material 's sufficiently hfolien^ as 
it is termed, the engine is then emptied by means of its 
valves, and the contents run into large vats or drainers^ 
furnished with perforated zinc floors, in which it is 
allowed to drain thoroughly ; and in order to remove the 
water more effectually, the jpulp is afterwards pressed, 
cither by an extractor or a centrifugal drainer, which 
dries it sufficiently for gas-bleaching, or for treatment in 
the potchcr or poacher. This is a larger engine than the 
washer, and instead of the cylinder and bars, has a hollow 
drum which carries on its periphery a number of cast- 
iron paddles, which thoroughly agitate the pulp, and thus 
render it more susceptible of being freely and uniformly 
acted upon by the bleaching agent. The drum- washer of 
this engine should have a finer wire than is used for the 
breaker. 

Torrance’s Drainer. — This machine, which has been 
extensively used, is manufactured by Messrs. J. Bertram 
and Son, of Edinburgh. It consists of a perforated cylin-: 
drical box, enclosed in a fixed case, which revolves at 
about two hundred and fifty revolutions per minfite. The 
machine is capable of treating about 4 cwt. of pulp per 
hour. 



CHAPTER V: 

TREATMENT OF ESPARTO. 

Picliminary Treatment.— Picliing. — Willowing ’Esparto. —Boiling Es- 
parto. — Sinclair’s Esparto Boiler. — Roeckner’s Boilel'. — Mallary’s 
IVocess. — Carbonell’s Process.— Washing Boiled Espaito. — Young’s 
Process.— Bleaching the Esparto. 

Preliminary Treatment: Picking. — Esparto is im- 
ported in bales or trusses, tightly compressed by hydraulic 
presses, and bound with twisted bands of the same 
material, much in the same manner as hay, except that 
which comes from Tripoli, which is bound with ^ iron 
bands. The bands being cut, the loosened material is 
then spread out upon tables, partly covered with iron, 
or galvanised-iron, netting, to allow earthy matter or sand 
to pass through to a receptacle beneath. Here it is care- 
fully picked by women and girls, who remove all roots, 
other kinds of grass, weeds, and heather. The material 
thus cleansed from impurities is transferred to the boiling- 
room. This careful preliminary treatment has been 
found necessary, since pieces of root and other vegetable 
matters which may be present are liable to resist the action 
of the bleaching liquor to a greater extent than the grass 
itself, and therefore produce specks, or “ sheave as they 
are termed at the mill, in the manufactured paper. 

At some mills, however, as at the Horton Kirby Mills 
of Messrg. Spaling and Hodge, at South Darenth, for 
example, the cleaning of esparto is admirably effected by 
means of a willow, or esparto-cleaner, constructed by 
Messrs. Masson, Scott, and Bertram, which entirely 
supersedes the system of hand-picking. Having recently 
visited the mill referred to, we were enabled, through the 
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cour#esy of Mr. Sydne}^ SjouldiDg, to witness tlie action of 
this willow, which appeared to perform its functions with 
perfect uniformity, a]Kl to clean the grass most eFoctually. 
The rationale of the operation of willowing esparto may 
he thus described : — 

Willowing Esparto. — A bale of the ..-rass is unbound 
at a short distance ^rom the machine, and the grass, 
which is in the form of small bundles or sheaves, tied 
with bands of the same material, is thrown by a woman 
on to a table or platform placed by the side of the 
willow, and a second woman, standing near the hopper 
of the machine, takes the bundles, a few at a time, and 
drops them into the hopper. The machine being in 
motion, in a few moments the grass, freed from its 
bands and dirty matters, appears in a perfectly loose con- 
dition at the wider end of the drum, and passes upward 
along a travelling-table to a room above, in the floor of 
which are the man-holes of a berics of esparto boilers. 
During the passage of the loosened fibre, women standing 
on steps or platforms at the sides of the travelling-table are 
enabled to examine the material, and to remove any objec- 
tionable matters that may be present. Dcneaih the drum 
of the machine is a pipe, through which the dust and 
dirty matters arc drawn away by means of a fan. 

Boiling Esparto. — In the boiling-room at the mill referred 
to is a series of vertical stationary boilers, each about twenty 
feet high, and capable of holding about three tons of grass. 
The man-holes of these boilers pass through the floor of a 
room above, being nearly level with it, into which the 
cleaned esparto is conveyed, as described, by the travelling- 
table of the willowing machine. In this room is a series 
of compartments in which the willowed esparto is stored 
until required for boiling, when* it is fed into the boilers 
by means of two-pronged forks provided for thc^ purpose. 
The boiler being partially charged with caustic le}'’ at 14® 
Twad., the esparto is introduced, and steam also, by which 
the esparto becomes softened, and thus a larger quantity 
of the fibre can be charged into the vessel. When the 
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full char^ of ley and esparto have been mtroduQed the 
head of the boiler is securely fixed by means of its bolts, 
and steam then turned on until a pressure of about 20 lbs. 
to the square inch has been reached, which pressure is 
kept up for about three hours, when the steam is shut off 
and the blow-off tap opened. When the steam is blown 
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off, the spent liquor is run off, and hot water then nin 
into the boiler, steam again turned on, and the boiling 
kept up for about twenty minutes to half an hour, at the 
end of which time the steam is shut off and the blow-pipe 
opened. As soon as the steam has blown off, the washing 
water is run off by the bottom pipe, and the grass allowed 
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to di^in as tlioroup^hly as possible. A door at tbe lower 
end of the boiler is then opened, and the grass emptied 
into trucks and conveyed to the washing-engines. 

Sinclair’s Esparto Boiler. — ^Another form of boiler, 
known as Sinclair’s boiler, of the vertical cylindrical type, 
is show'll in Figs. L5 and 16. It is constructed on w'hat .s 
lernicd the “ voinitin|^” principle, butw'i4>hout the central 
vomiting-pipes generally used, and is fitted with one or 
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more vomiting-pipes close to tbe side, two diametrically 
opposite pipes being used by preference. Steam jet pipes, 
with upw ardly-directed nozzles, *are fitted into the vomit- 
mg-pipes at points a little above the bends, bqj:ween the 
verticw and horizontal parts. The liquid or ley thrown 
np the vomiting-pipes by the action of the steam is deli- 
vered from the upper ends of the pipes over a diaphragm 
or plate fixed near the top of the boiler, and the uquid is 
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retained at a certain deptli on the diaphragm by a ntimher 
of small tubes fixed in it, and the liquid becomes well 
heated by the steam before overflowing down the tubes, 
which tubes also serve to distribute it uniformly over the 
fibrous materials in the boiler. A casing is formed at the 
bottom of the boiler, and in some cases extended more or 
less up the sides, and is supplied witfi steam, which should 
be 'superheated, or of high pressure. With this arrange- 
ment the heat in the boiler is maintained without the 
excessive condensation of steam and, consequent dilution 
and weakening of the liquors which occurs in ordinary 
boilers. Pigs. 15 and 16 arc horizontal and vortical sec- 
tions of one form of this boiler. The boiler is made with 
a vertical cylindrical shell, 1 ; with a flat top, 2 ; and flat 
bottom, 3 ; and there is an inner or second bottom, 4 ; the 
space between it and the bottom, 3, being for steam to 
assist in heating the contents of the boiler. At a little 
distance above the inner bottom, 4, there is the usual per- 
forated horizontal diaphragm, 5, down through which the 
liquid or ley drains from the fibre. Two diametrically 
opposite vertical vomiting-pipes, 6, arc formed by the 
attachment of curved plates to the cylindrical shell, 1, and 
these vomiting-pipes, 6, have their upper ends above a 
horizontal diaphragm, 7, attached by stays to the boiler 
top, 2. This diaphragm is perforated, and short tubes, 8, 
are fixed in the perforations so as to project upwards, by 
which arrangement the liquid, rising up the vomiting- 
pipes, 6, lies on the diaphragm to the depth of the tubes, 8, 
and overflows down through them all equally, so as to be 
uniformly distributed over the materials in the boiler. 
Steam jet nozzles, 9, are fitted in the lower parts of the 
vomiting-pipes, being supplied with steam by pipes, 10, 
from one of which a branch, 11, supplies steam to the 
double bottom, 3, 4. The steam jets cause the liquid to 
be drawn from under the perforated diaphragm, 5, and 
thrown up the pipes, 6, whereby a constant circulation of 
the liquid through the fibre is maintained. The liquors 
are drawn off by the pipe, 15. In another form of boiler 
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Mr. Sinclair employs vomit-pipcs formed of thin steel 
plates riveted to opposite sides of the boiler, and the liquid 
which drains tlirough the perforated double bottom is 
foT’(!cd upward through the vomit-pipes to the perforated 
plates above, through which it distributes over the mate- 
rial ill fine jets. The boiler is capable ^f holding from 
2 to d tons of espartOjgand under a pressure of from 40 to 
oO lbs. the boiling occupies about two hours. * 

Boeckuer's Boiler. — This boiler, of which an illustra- 
tion of two ill series is given in Fig. 17, has been exten- 



sively adopted by paper manufacturers. It will be noticed 
that the vomit-pipe a is placed outside the boiler, and the 
steam enters at the cock n, forcing the liquor up the 
vomit-pipe a and distributing it over the esparto. A 
pipe c is used for heating the liquor by means of waste 
steam at the* commencement of tlie operation. The grass 
is fed into the boiler at the opening i). At e e are gauges 
for showing the height of the liquor in the boilef . F f f 
are pipes for the supply of steam, strong ley, and water, 
and the door g is for the discharge of the boiled grass. 
Each boiler is capable of holding 3 tons of esparto, and 
the boiling is completed in about two and a half hours, at 
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a pressure of from 35 to 40 lbs. per square inch. *’It is 
said that tbe boiler effects a saving both in time and tbe 
amount of soda used. 

Mallary ’s Process. — By tbis process tbe inventor says 
that be obtains tbe fibre in greater lengtli, and gets rid of 
tbe gummy and resinous matters in a more economical 
way than by tbe present system.* Tbe materials used 
form a species of soap, witb wbicb and with tbe addition 
of water, tbe esparto is boiled. To carry out bis process, 
be places in a boiler a suitable quantity of water, to wbicb 
caustic soda, or a ley of tbe required strengtb to suit tbe 
nature of tbe fibre, is added ; magnesite, or carbonate of 
magnesia, in tbe proportion of about 2 per cent, of tbe 
fibrous material, or a solution of sulphate of magnesia, is 
then added and mixed witb tbe ley. He next adds “ an 
improved saponaceous compound ” to produce tbe required 
result, and when tbe boiling is completed, tbe stuff is 
treated as ordinary stock, to be applied for paper-making 
or other uses. Tbe proportions are as follows 2 gallons 
of petroleum or its products, 1 gallon of mustard oil, 10 to 
15 lbs. of caustic soda, and 1 per cent, of boracic acid. 
These are placed in a copper and boated for 1 to 2 hours, 
until properly saponified. From 3 to 6 gallons of the 
“ saponaceous compound ” aro added to tbe ley and mag- 
nesite, previously placed in tbe boiler witb the fibre, and 
the boiling is kept up for tbe usual length of time, when 
the fibre will be found beautifully soft, and tbe greater 
portion of the gum, silica, and resinous matters removed, 
or so softened as to be no hindrance to tbe perfect separa- 
tion of tbe fibres, whilst tbe strengtb, silkiness, and soft- 
ness arc preserved in all their natural integrity.^* Con- 
sidering that caustic 80 (]a ley ** of the required strengtb 
forms an essential part of this process, we should imagine 
that thei auxiliaries mentioned would scarcely be necessary. 

Carbonell’s Frooess. — In tbis process, devised by M. 
Carbonell, of Paris, 200 lbs. of raw esparto are placed in a 
wooden vat furnished witb a perforated steam-pipe, 20 lbs. 
of soda and 30 lbs. of quicklime being mixed with it : 
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the vftt is then supplied with cold water until the esparto 
is completely covered. Steam is then turned on, and the 
materials boiled for 4 hours. The spent liquor is then 
drained off, and the esparto submitted to hydraulic pres- 
sure. It is afterwards washed and broken in a ra j engine, 
and in about 15 minutes is reduced to hii’f-stufi:. 20 lbs. 
of chloride of lime disfeolvcd in water are then introduced, 
and the cylinder kept in motion as usual. In anotner 
vessel, lined with lead, lb. of sulphuric acid is dissolved 
in 3 lbs. of water, and this gradually added to the pulp, 
which immediately assiuncs a reddish colour ; but in the 
course of about three quarters of an hour it becomes 
perfectly white, w^hon the pulp is ready for the paper- 
maker. 

In the boiling of esparto, several important points have 
to be considered. The kind of esparto to bo treated is the 
first consideration, since this grass differs materially in 
character in the different countries from which it is im- 
ported. Spanish esparto is considered the best for paper- 
making, as it is stronger in fibre and yields a whiter pulp 
than other varieties. Of the African espartos there are 
several varieties, which are known respectively as Oran, 
Tripoli, Sfax, Gabes, and Susa. Of these, the first-named 
(Algerian esparto) is held in highest estimation amongst 
paper-makers, since it more closely resembles Spanish 
esparto than the other varieties, though not so hard and 
stiff as the latter. These grasses usually have a length of 
about 10 to 12 inches. Tripoli esparto has an entirely 
different growth, being sometimes as long as 2J or 3 feet, 
and proportionately stouter, and is also softer than Oran 
esparto, which is not so hard as the Spanish variety. 
Tripoli espatto does not yield a strong paper by itself, but 
in conjunction with Oran esparto gives more favourable 
results. Sfax and Gabes espartos have a closei» resem- 
blance to Oran than Tripoli, but are not so strong as 
Oran, being green and spongy, and not so dry as the 
latter variety. Susa esparto of good quality is said to 
equal Oran, but not to yield so high a percentage of fibre. 
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The next important consideration is to detormirw) the 
percentage of caustic alkali which should be used per 
hundredweight of the particular variety of esparto to be 
treated, and we cannot do better than give the following 
proportions recommended by Mr. Dunbar. 

Fine Spanish . 18 to 20 lbs. ol 70 per cent 
ATedium Spanish IG to 18 ,, •„ 

Fino Oran . . 18 „ „ 

Medium Oran . 16 to 17 „ ,, 

Susa .... 18 ,, ,, 

Tripoli . . . 19 to 20 „ „ , 

Sfax .... 20 to 21 „ „ 

Mr. Dunbar says that the above figures insure a first- 
class boil, with the steam pressure of 25 lbs. and not 
exceeding 30 lbs., but are liable to alteration according 
to circumstances — such as the form of boilers, quality of 
the water for boiling purposes, and steam facilities, which 
ought at all times to be steady and uniform to get the 
absolute regularity required.’^ 

Hespecting the strength of caustic ley used for boiling 
esparto,, as indicated by TwaddelFs hydrometer, this 
appears to range from T to 15°, some preferring to boil 
with stronger liquors than others. The time occupied in 
boiling also varies at different mills, and depends greatly 
upon the character of the boiler used. AVe are informed 
that a Sinclair boiler will turn out, on an average, three 
boils in twenty-four hours, including filling, boiling, dis- 
charging, &c., the” boiling occupying about four hours for 
each batch of grass. 

The boiling being completed, the liquor is run off into 
tanks, to be afterwards treated for the recovery of the 
soda, and the esparto is then subjected to a second boiling 
with water only for about 20 minutes. The liquor from 
the second boiling is sometimes thrown away, even when 
the soda from the first liquor is recovered ; but a more 
economical method is to use this liquor, in lieu of water, 
strengthened with soda for a first boiling ; or to mix it 
with the first liquors and evaporate the whole together. 


. caustic soda per cwt. 

>) M 

>> »» 

>> »» 

tt tt 
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The Sbcond boiling being finished, the steam is tuxuod off, 
und water then run in and steam again turned on for a 
short time, and the water then run off and tht. esparto 
allowed to drain thoroughly. The boiled grass is then 
discharged into trucks which convey it to th^ washing 
engines. 

Tlie liquor resulting from the boiling of esparto, which 
is of a dark brown colour, contains nearly all the soda 
originally used, but it also contains silicious, resinous, and 
otlier vegetable mutters which it has dissolved out of the 
grass, the silica taking the form of silicate of soda. The 
esparto liquor, which was formerly allowed to run to 
waste, i)olliiting oiir rivcTS to a serious extent, is now 
treated by several ingenious methods for the recovery of 
tJic soda with considerable advantage alike to the manu- 
facturer and the public. The process consists essentially 
in boiling down the liquor to diyncss, and incinerating 
the residue. During the process of incineration the car- 
bonaceous matter extracted from the grass is converted 
into carbonic acid, which, combining with the soda, re- 
converts it into carbonate of soda, which is afterwards 
causticised with lime in the usual way, and the caustic 
soda thus obtained is again used in the boiling of esparto. 
Although one or other of the ‘‘ recovery ” processes is 
adopted at a good many of our pa])or-mills, the recovery 
of the soda is by no means universal as yet, but the time 
will doubtless soon arrive when the economical advan- 
tages of the process will be fully recognised. Indeed, we 
know it to be the fact that some manufacturers are 
watching, with keen interest, the progress of some of the 
newer systems of soda recovery, with the full intention 
eventually o'f adopting one or olhor of them. 

Washing Boiled Esparto. — This Operation is usually 
performed in engines similar to those used inVashing 
rags, but in some mills the boiled grass is washed in a 
series of tanks, so arranged that water flows in at one 
end of the series, thence passing in succession through 
each batch of grass in the other tanks, and finally issues 
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at tlie farthest end of the series as a very concentrated 
liquor. By this arrangement there is great economy of 
water, while at the same time no loss of fibre occurs. 
The concentrated washing liquors thus obtained may be 
evaporated, and the alkali recovered, which would be an 
undoubted saving, since these liquors obtained in the 
ordinary way by washing in the boilers are generally 
run ofi: as waste. The engines used for washing esparto 
and converting it into half-stuff are generally of large 
size, and capable of treating a ton of 'boiled esparto. In^ 
this engine, however, there is no bed-plate, as the action 
of the roll alone is sufficient to reduce the boiled and 
softened esi)arto to half- stuff. A drum-washer is also 
furnished to the engine, which carries off the dirty wash- 
ing water, while an equivalent proportion of clean water 
is kept constantly running into the engine from an 
elbowed pipe at its end. In charging the washing-engine, 
it is first about three parts filled with water, when the 
washing cylinder is lowered, and the esparto is then put 
in, care being taken not to introduce more of the material 
than will work freely under the action of the roll ; if the 
mass be too stiff, portions of the material may be imper- 
fectly washed. While the washing is in progress, the 
workman, armed with a wooden paddle, constantly stirs 
the esparto, clearing it away from the sides of the engine, 
so that none of the material may escape a perfect washing. 
At the bottom of the engine is a “ sand-trap, covered 
with perforated zinc, through which any sand or other 
solid particles which may be present escape. When the 
washing is complete, the fresh water supply is shut off, 
and the drum-washer allowed to run until enough water 
has been removed to make room for the bleaching liquor. 

Tonn^’fl Process.— By this process the boiled and 
strained esparto is passed through elastic covered rollers, 
so adjusted as to split up and squeeze out the dissolved 
matters or liquid from the fibres, thus leaving them clean 
and open for the access of the bleaching liquor. 

Bloaohing the Esparto.— It is usuA to bleach esparto 
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in tlie washing engine, for which purpose a tank of bleach- 
ing liquor of the required strength (about 6® T. for 
Spanish) is placed close to the engine, which is provided 
with a pipe leading to the engine and another pipe pro- 
ceeding from the tank in which the bleaching liquor 3 
stored. The supply tank is furnished inside with a gauge, 
divided into inches— each inch representing so many 
gallons of liquor — by means of which the workman is 
enabled to regulate the quantity of bleaching liquor he is 
instructed by the manager or foreman to introduce into 
the engine. About half an hour after the bleach has 
become well incorporated with the fibre, sulphuric acid 
in the proportion of six ounces of the acid (which must be 
well diluted with water) to each hundredweight of the 
fibre. The dilute acid should be added gradually, and 
the proportions given must not be exceeded. The bleach- 
ing being completed, the half-stuff is next treated in a 
machine termed the presse-pdfe, which not only cleanses 
the material from sand and dirt, but also separates all 
knots and other imperfections from the fibre in a most 
effectual and economical manner. Indeed, we were much 
struck with the excellent working of this machine at 
Messrs. Spalding and Hodge’s mill, at South Darenth, 
and the remarkably fine quality of the finished pulp 
obtained through its agency. The presse-p^te was 
formerly used in the preparation of pulp from straw, but 
its advantages in the treatment of esparto are now fully 
recognised. The apparatus and method of working it 
m^ be thus briefly described : — 

The machine is on the principle of the tcet end of a 
paper machine, and consists of several stone chests for 
holding the* bleached half-stuff, i^ which are fitted agita- 
tors to keep the stuff in suitable condition. From mese 
chests the stuff is pumped into a mixing box, ftnd from 
thence over a series of sand traps made of wood, and with 
slips of wood fixed in the bottom, in which any sand 
present is retained. The stuff then passes into a series of 
strainers, which, while allowing the clean fibre to pass 
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through, retain all impurities, such as knots, &c., and the 
clean stuiS is allowed to flow on to the wire-cloth in such a 
quantity as to form a thick web of pulp. A greater 
portion of the water escapes through the wire-cloth, but a 
further portion is removed by the passage of the pulp 
across two vacuum boxes, connected with four powerful 
vacuum pumps, which renders the (half -stuff sufficiently 
dry*lo handle ; but to render it still more so, it now passes 
between couch rolls, and is cither run into webs, or, as 
is sometimes the case, it is discharged into boxes, the 
web of pulp thus treated being about an inch in thick- 
ness. 
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TREATMENT OE WOOD. 

Chemical Processea. — 'Wtatt and Burgess’s Process. — Sinclair’s Process, — 
Keegan’s Process. — American Wood Pulp System. — Aussedat’s Pro- 
cess. — Acid Treatment of Wood. — Pictet and Brelaz’s Process. — 
' Barre and Blondol’s Process. — Poncharac’s Process. — Young and 
Pettigrew’s Process. — Fridct and Matussifere’s Process. 

The advantages of wood fibre as a paper material bave 
been fully recognised in the United JStafe.s and in many 
Continental countries, but more especially in Norway, 
Sweden, and Germany, from whence largo quantities of 
wood pulp are imported into this country. There is no 
doubt that our home manufacturers have recently paid 
much attention to this material, and it is highly probable 
that wood, as an inexhaustible source of useful fibre, will 
at no distant date hold a foremost rank. Indeed, the very 
numerous processes which have been patented since the 
Watt process was first made known, indicate that from this 
unlimited source of fibre the requirements of the paper- 
maker may be to a large extent satisfied, provided, of 
course, that the processes for reducing the various suitable 
woods to the condition of pulp can be economically and 
satisfactorily effected. The great attention which this 
material has received at the hands of the experimentalist 
and chemist — the terms not beii;g always synonymous — 
shows that the field is considered an important one, as in^ 
deed it is, and if successfully explored will, it* is to be 
hoped, yield commensurate advantages both to inventors 
and the trade. 

The object of the numerous inventors who have devised 
processes for the disintegration of wood fibre — that is, the 
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separation of cellulose from tlie intercellular matters in 
which the fihres are enA’eloped — has necessarily been to 
dissolve out the latter without injury to the cellulose itself, 
but it may be said that as yet the object has not been fully 
attained by either of the processes which have been intro- 
duced. To remove the cellular matter from the true fibre 
or cellulose, without degrading or sacrificing a portion of 
the^ latter, is by no means easy of •accomplishment when 
practised on an extensive scale, and many processes which 
present apparent advantages in one direction are often 
found to exhibit contrary results in another. The field, 
however, is still an open one, and human ingenuity may 
yet discover methods of separating wood fibre from its 
surrounding tissues in a stiU more perfect manner than 
hitherto. 

The various processes for treating wood for the extraction 
of its fibre have been classified into : (1) chemical processes; 
and (2) mechanical processes. We will give precedence to 
the former in describing the various wood pulp processes, 
since the pulp produced by the latter, although extensively 
used, is chiefly employed, in combination with other pulps, 
for common kinds of paper. In reference to this part of 
our subject Davis says : — ‘‘ Experience has dictated certain 
improvements in some of the details of those earlier 
methods, by which so-called ‘ chemical wood pulp ' is 
manufactured very largely on the Continent of Europe. 
.... It is possible to obtain a pulp of good quality, suit- 
able for some classes of paper, by boiling the chipped wood 
in caustic soda, but when it is desired to use the pulp so 
prepared for papers having a perfectly white colour it has 
been demonstrated in practice that the action of the caustic 
soda solution at the high temperature which is required 
develops results to a certain degree in w^cakening and 
browning the fibres, and during the past five years much 
labour fias been expended in the endeavour to overcome 
the objections named. I he outcome of these efforts has 
been a number of patents, having for their object to pre- 
vent oxidation and subsequent weakening of the fibres.’* 
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In several of these patents, to which we shall refer here- 
after^ bisulphite of lime is employed as the agent to pre- 
vent oxidation and consequent degradation of the fibres, 
and in other processes bisulphite of magnesia has been 
used for the same purpose. Davis further remarks : 
“Although a common principle runs through all these 
methods of preparing cellulose from wood, they differ in 
detail, as in the construction of the digesters employed, 
methods of treating the wood stock before boiling ix in 
the sulphurous acid solution, and also as regards pressure, 
blowing off the sulphurous acid gas, etc., but all these pro- 
cesses present a striking similarity to the method patented 
by Tilghmann in There can be no doubt that the 

action of caustic soda, under high pressures, is highly in- 
jurious both to the colour and strength of the fibres, and 
any process that will check this destructive action in a 
thoroughly practical way will effect an important desi- 
deratum. 

1. Chemical Processes ; IFafC and Burgesses Process , — 
This process, which, with some modifications, is extensively 
worked in America, consists in boiling wood shavings, 
or other similar vegetable matter, in caustic soda ley, and 
then washing to remove the alkali; the wood is next 
treated with chlorine gas, or an oxygeneous compound of 
chlorine, in a suitable vessel, and it is afterwards wa-jbed 
to free it from the hydrochloric acid formed. It is now 
treated with a small quantity of caustic soda in solution, 
which instantly converts it into pulp, which only requires 
to be washed and bleached, and beaten for an hour and a 
half in the beating engine, when the pulp is ready for the 
machine. The wood-paper process as carried out in 
America has been described by Hofmann, from whose work* 
W'e have abridged the following : — 

Ihe wood, mostly poplar, is brought to the works in 
5-feet lengths. The bark having been stripped off by 
hand, it is cut into ^-inch slices by a gutter whicn consists 

•‘‘Practical Treatise oa the Manufacture of Paper.” B 7 Carl Hof. 
tnann, Philadelphia, 1873. 
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of four sled knives, from 8 to 10 indies wide by 12, to 15 
inches long, which arc fastened in a slightly inclined posi- 
tion to a solid cast-iron disc of about 5 to 7 feet diameter, 
which revolves at a high speed, chopping the wood — which 
is fed to the blades through a trough — into thin slices 
across the grain. The trough must be large enough to 
receive the logs, usually 10 or 12 inches thick, and it is 
set vt such an angle that the logs mSy slide down towards 
the revolving cutters ; this slanting position only assists 
the movement of the logs, while a piston, which is pro- 
pelled by a rack, pushes them steadily' forward until they 
are entirety cut up. The piston, ox pusher y then returns to 
its original position, fresh wood is put into the trough, and 
the operation repeated. In this way many tons of wood 
can be chopped up by one of these cutters in a day. The 
sliced wood is conveyed by trucks to an elevator by which 
it is hoisted up two storeys to a floor from which the boilers 
are filled. The boilers are upright cylinders, about 5 feet 
in diameter and 16 feet high, with semi-spherical ends, 
provided inside with straight perforated diaphragms, be- 
tween which the chips from one cord of wood are confined. 
A solution of caustic soda, at 12° B., is introduced with 
the chips, and fires are started in a furnace under- 
neath. At other works the boilers are heated by steam 
circulating through a jacket which covers the bottom and 
sides of the boiler. 

The boiling is continued for about six hours, when the 
digestion is complete, and the contents of the boilers are 
emptied with violence, under the pressure of at least 05 lbs. 
of steam, which had been maintained inside. A large slide 
valve is attached to the side of each boiler for this purpose 
close to the perforated diaphragm, and connected by a 
capacious pipe with a shset-iron cylinder of about 12 feet 
diameter and 10 feel high, which receives the contents — 
pulp, liqiiOr, and steam. The object of these large cham- 
bers — one of which serves for two boilers — ^is to break the 
force of the discharging mass. The steam passes through 
a pipe on the top of each, and from thence through a 
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water I’eservoir, wliile the liquid containing tlie pulp flows 
tlirougli a side opening and short pipe into movable boxes, 
or drainers, mounted on wheels, and each capable of hold- 
ing the contents of one boiler; these boxes are pushed 
along a tramway up to the collecting chambers, where the 
pulp is received. In a building 132 feet long ard 75 feei 
wide, ten digesting boilers are arranged in one straight 
line, and parallel with the boilers runs the main line* of 
rails, side tracks extending from it to each of the chambers, 
and a turn-table is supplied at every junction. By this 
arrangement the drmner waggons can be pushed from the 
side tracks on to the main line, which leads to the washing- 
engines in an adjoining loom. A system of drainage is 
established below the tramways, by which all the liquid 
which drains from the waggons is ciirried away and col- 
lected for treatment by evaporation ; th^'se carriers remain 
on the side tracks until the pulp is ready for the washing- 
engine. 

When the greater portion of the liquor has drained 
off, warm water is sprinkled over the pulp from a hose 
for the purpose of extracting all the liquid which is sufli- 
ciently concentrated to repay the cost of evaporation — 
the most advantageous method of recovering the soda. 
The contents of the waggons — ^from the same number of 
boilers — are then placed in two washing-engines, each 
capable of holding 1,000 lbs. of pulp. After being suffi- 
ciently worked in these engines the pulp is transferred to 
two stuff- chests, and from thence conveyed by pumps to 
two wet-machines. The screens (strainers) of the wet- 
machines retain all impurities derived from knots, bark, 
and other sources, and the pulp, or half-stuff, obtained 
is perfectly plean and of a light grey colour. The pulp is 
bleached with solution of bleaching powder like rags, then 
emptied into drainers and allowed to remain therein with 
the liquid for twenty-four to forty-eight hours,* or long 
enough to render the use of vitriol in the bleaching un- 
necessary. The portion of the white pulp which is to bo 
worked up into paper in the adjoining mill is taken from 
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tlie drainers into boxes running on tramways in tbe moist 
state, but all the pulp which has to be shipped to^a dis- 
tance is made into rolls on a large cylinder paper-machine 
with many dryers. The object being merely to dry the 
pulp, a yery heavy web can be obtained, since the water 
leaves this pulp very freely. The wood pulp thus obtained 
is perfectly clean, of a soft, white spongy fibre, and a 
greater portion of it is mixed with a small proportion of 
rag pulp and worked into book and fine printing papers. 
Sometimes the wood pulp is used alone or mixed with 
white paper shavings for book paper. The fibres are 
rather deficient in strength, but as a material for blotting 
paper they are said to be unsurpassed, while the wood 
paper is much liked by printers. 

The wood from poplar, which is generally preferred, 
furnishes a very white fibre, and is easily digested, but 
since the fibres are short it is sometimes found advan- 
tageous to mix them with longer fibres, as those of the 
spruce or pine, although the latter wood requires a mucJi 
more severe treatment in boiling with alkali than the 
former. In reference to this process the following re- 
marks appeared in The Chemist* 1855: — “The process 
occupies only a few hours ; in fact, a piece of wood may 
be converted into paper and printed upon within twenty- 
four hours.^^ An interesting verification of this was 
published a few years since in an American paper, the 
Southern Trade Gazettey of Kentucky, which runs as fol- 
lows : — “ At a wood-pulp mill at Augusta, Ga., a tree was 
cut down in the forest at six o'clock a.m., was made into 
"pulp, and then into paper, at six o'clock in the evening, 
and distributed amongst the people as a newspaper by six 
o'clock the next morning. From a tree to a newspaper, 
being read by thousand|^, in the brief round of twenty-four 
hours ! ” The wood-paper process referred to has given 
rise to many subsequent modifications, some of which we 
will briefly describe. 

Sinclair's Process.—The wood is first cut into pieces 

• Tht ChmisL Edited by Charles and John AVatt, p. 652; 1856« 
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about 1 iiicb broad, Jtli incb thick, and from 2 to 3 inches 
long. * It is then placed in a boiler and a solution of caus- 
tic soda, in the proportions of 600 gallons to 10 cwts. of 
dry wood, is poured over it. The boiler having been se- 
curely closed, the heat is raised till a pressure of 180 to 
200 lbs. on the square inch is obtained, when the fire is 
withdrawn and the boiler allowed to cool, afVr which the ley 
is blown off, tlie top doi»r removed, and the contents scalded. 
The discharge door is now opened and the pulp transferred 
to a poaching- engine to he washed with pure water, when 
the resin, &c., arc easily removed and the clean fibres ob- 
tained, which, it is said, are longer and firmer than those 
obtained by other methods. 

Keegan’s Process. — By this method soft deal or pine is 
sawm up into pieces from G to 12 inches long and | inch 
thick, it being preferable that all the pieces should be of 
an equal size, but the smaller they are the more rapid, of 
course, will be the operation. The pieces of timber are 
placed in a cylindrical boiler, turning upon a horizontal 
axis while the digestion is progressing. In a second 
boiler is prepared a solution of caustic soda of about 
20° B. (specific gravity 1*161), wdiich is introduced 
through a pipe into the first boiler, this being afterwards 
hermetically closed, and the soda is forced into the pores 
of the wood by means of a pump. When the wood is not 
more than half an inch in thickness a pressure of 60 lbs. 
on the square inch is sufficient, and the injection of the 
caustic soda solution is completed in half an hour. The 
superabundant liquor is pumped back into the second 
boiler for the next o])cration. The excess of liquor 
having been removed from the w’ood as stated, steam is 
introduced between the double sides of the first boiler, and 
the temperature of the wood raised from 150° to 190° C. 
(3r34° to 438° F.). The wood is next w*ashed in the 
usual way until the liquor runs off perfectly limpid, and 
the half-stufi thus produced may he converted into pulp 
either before or after bleaching, according to the quality 
and colour of the paper to be produced. 
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dAjnerican Wood-Pulp System. — Another method of 
carrying out the wood-pulp process has recently been de- 
scribed by Mr. E. A. Oongdon, Ph.B.,* from which we 
extract the following Poplar, pine, spruce, and occa- 
sionally birch, are used in the manufacture of chemical 
fibre. Pine and spruce give a longer and tougher fibre 
than poplar and birch, but are sonmwhat harder to treat, 
reijuiring more soda and bleach. Sticks of poplar, freed 
from bark, and cleansed from incrusting matter and dirt, 
are reduced to chips by a special machine having a heavy 
iron revolving disc set with knives, and are then blown by 
means of a Sturtevantblowcrinto large stove chambers after 
passing over a set of sieves having l|-inch for the coarse 
and IJ -inch mesh for the line sieves, from whence they 
pass to the digesters, which are upright boilers 7 by 
27 feet, with a manhole at the top for charging the chips 
and liquor, and a blow -valve at the bottom for the exit of 
the boiled wood. A steam-pipe enters at the bottom, be- 
neath a perforated diaphragm, and keeps the liquor in per- 
fect circulation during the boiling of the wood by means 
of a steam-ejector of special construction.^^ 

Boiling , — The average charge of wood for each digester 
is 4'33 cords, t giving an average yield of 4,140 lbs. of 
finished fibre per digester. A charge of 3,400 gallons 
of caustic soda solution of IP B. is given to each digester 
charged with chips, and the manhead is then placed 
in position and steam turned on. Charging the digester 
occupies from thirty to forty-five minutes, and steam 
is introduced until the gauge indicates a pressure of 
110 lbs., which occupies about three hours. This pres- 
sure is kept up for seven hours, when it is reduced by 
allowing the steam to escape into a large iron tank whicn 
acts as a separating chalnber for the spent liquor it carries, 
the steam entering in at one end and passing out at the 
other through a large pipe, the liquor remaining in the 

* School of Mines Quarterly , a Journal of Applied Science. Jan., 1889. 

t The cord is a pile containing 128 cubic feet, or a pile 8 feet long, 
4 feet high, and 4 feet broad. 
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tank. ^ Tlie steam is allowed to escape until tlie pressure 
is reduced to 45 lbs., when tbe digester is blown. The 
blow-cap being removed, the blow- valve is raised and the 
contents of the digester are discharged into a pan of iron 
covered with a suitable hood. The contents strike against 
a dash-plate placed midway in the pan, which thoroughly 
separates the fibr es of ihe wood. The time occupied in the 
foregoing operations is from eleven to eleven and a lialf 
hours. It takes from nine to ten hours to free the pans 
from alkali, when tl^ey are removed to washing-tanks with 
perforated metal bottoms, where the material receives a 
final washing before being bleached. 

Washing . — Each of the three digesters has a pan into 
which its contents are disclrarged, and tliere are also four 
iron tanks used for holding the liquois of various strengths 
obtained from the cleansing of the pulp and a fifth tank 
is kept as the separating-tank before mentioned. When 
the digester is blown, the pulp is levelled down with a 
shovel, and the liquor from the separating-tank is allowed 
to flow into it. The contents of the next strongest pan 
are pumped upon it, while at the same time the strongest 
store tank flows into this pan. This flowing from the tank 
to the pan, pumping from here to the pan just blown, and 
from there to the evaporators, is kept up until the liquor 
is not weaker than G®B. hot (130° E\). Tbe second pan 
is now down to 4° B. hot, and the process of “ pumping 
back ” is commenced. The two weakest tanks are put 
upon this j)an and pumped out of the bottom of it into the 
two tanks in which arc kept the strongest liquors. The 
two weak tanks have been filled in the process of complet- 
ing the cleansing of the third pan (the weakest) on which 
water w^as pumped until the last weak tank stood at only 

B. This pan, now cleaned, is tosed and pumped over 
to the washing tanks. A fresh blow is now jnade in 
this pan, and the same treatment kept up as with the 
first pan. 

The foregoing system is thus illustrated by Mr, 
Congdon ^ 
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Pan A. — Just blown. 

,, B. — Partly cleaned. 

„ 0.-— Almost cleaned. 

Tank 1. — 3F B. hot. 

„ 2 .- 2 * „ „ 

„ 3 .- 1 ° „ „ 

»j 4 . — „ tt 

c 

Separating tank, strong. 

A is levelled down ; contents of separatlng-tank allowed 
to flow upon it ; b is pumped on to a ; at tho same time 
liquor from tlic two strong store tanks is put on it (b), and 
this continued to be sent from a to the evaporator until it 
is now weaker than 4^ B. hot ; the process of “ pumping 
back is then commenced. The two weakest are allowed 
in succession to flow on to it, and the liquor purified from 
the bottom of b into the two strong tanks, filling No. 1, 
the stronger, before No. 2. The weakest are filled in the 
process of completing the cleansing of c, on which water 
is pumped until the last tank from it tests only B. c is 
now hosed and pumped over to the washing tanks. A 
fresh digester is blown in c, and the process repeated as 
with a. 

The above system has been modified by having an 
extra pan into which the liquor from the last pan blown 
(after sending to the evapor .tors imtil down to 6° hot, and 
bringing down to 4° hot, by the stored liquor) is pumped. 
When the strength is reduced to 4° the pumping is 
stopped. The liquor from this pan is put in the next pan 
blown, after the liquor from the separating-tank has been 
put upon it, whereby an economy in time is effected. 

The pulp, after being partially cleaned in the pans, 
still contains an appreciable quantity of soda. It is hosed 
over to the washing-tanks and receives a final washing 
with hot water. When the pulp is thoroughly free from 
alkali, and the water flowing from imder the tank is 
colourless, the contents are hosed down by hot water into 
the bleaching-tanks. The superfluous water is removed 
by revolving washers, and about 1,000 gallons of a solu- 
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tion 0 ? cWoride of lime at 4° B. are then introduced, and 
the contents agitated as usual. The bleaching occupies 
about six or seven hours, when the pulp is pumped into 
draining tanks, where it is left to drain down hard, the 
spent bleacjh flowing away. The stock is then h<>sed and 
pumped into a wasliing-tank, where it acquires the proper 
consistency for the machine. From here it is pumped ipto 
the stuff chest, whence it goes over a set of screens and on 
to the machine, from which the finished fibre is run off on 
spindles The rollts are made of a convenient size to 
handle, averaging about 100 lbs. each. The fibre is dried 
on the machine by passing over a scries of iron cylinders 
heated by steam. The finished product is a heavy white 
sheet, somewhat resembling blotting paper. The whole 
of the foregoing operations are stated to occupy forty-five 
hours. 

Auasedat’a Process. — By this method the wood is dis- 
integrated by the action of jets of vapour. In one end of 
a cylindrical high-pressure boiler, about 4| feet in diame- 
ter and 10 feet nigh, is fixed a false bottom, whereby the 
wood placed upon it may be removed from the liquor result- 
ing from steam condensed in the chamber, the whole being 
mounted on lateral bearings which serve for the introduc- 
tion of the vapour, and the wood is fed through a manhole 
at the upper end of the boiler. Taps are fixed at the 
upper and lower ends for the liquid and uncondensed 
vapour. The wood having been placed in the boiler, the 
jet is gradually turned on in such a way that at the end of 
three or four hours the temperature becomes about 150® C., 
the pressure being about five atnospheres, which point is 
maintained for an hour. As the slightest contact between 
the wood and the condensed watei^would at once discolour 
the former, it is essential that the liquid be removed from 
time to time by one of the outlets provided for the pur- 
pose. 

The treatment above described is said to be suitable for 
all kinds of wood, and although it is the usual practice to 
introduce it in logs about a yard long, any waste wood, as 
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chips, shavings, etc., maybe used. It is preferable, Chough 
not necessary, to remove the bark, but all rotten wood 
may be left, as it becomes removed in the condensed wate* . 
The logs, after the above treatment, by which the fibre is 
disintegrated and the sap and all matters of a gummy or 
resinous nature are removed, are afterwards cut up by any 
suitable means into discs of about an inch, according to 
ih6 nature of the fibre required. These are then intro- 
duced into a breaker, in which they become converted into 
half-staff, which, after being mixed with a suitable quan- 
tity of water is passed through mills provided with conical 
stones, in which it becomes reduced to whole-stuff. The 
pulp thus prepared is principally used in the manufacture 
of the best kinds of cardboard, but more particularly such 
as is used by artists, since its light brownish shade is said 
to improve the tone of the colours. Bourdillat says that 
in the above process the vapour has a chemical as well as 
a mechanical action, for in addition to the vapour travers- 
ing the cellular tissues of the wood and dissolving a con- 
siderable portion of the cell-constituents, acetic acid is 
liberated by the heat, which assists the vapour in its act ion 
on the internal substance of the wood. 

Acid Treatment of Wood. — A scries of processes have 
been introduced from time to time, the object of which is 
to effect the disintegration of wood fibre by the action of 
acids. The first of these ‘‘ acid processes” was devised by 
Tilghmann in 18G6, in which he employed a solution of 
sulphurous acid ; the process does not appear to have been 
successful, however, and was subsequently abandoned, the 
same inventor having found that certain acid sulphites 
could be used more advantageously. Other processes have 
since been introduced, in which wood is treated in a direct 
way by the action of strong oxidising acids, as nitric and 
nitro-hy^lrochloric acids, by which the intercellular matters 
of the wood become dissolved and the cellulose left in a 
fibrous condition. 

Pictet and Br61az*s Process. — By this process wood is 
subjected to the action of a vacuum, and also to that of a 
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superiaturated solution of sulphurous acid at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 212® P. In carrying out the process a 
solution of sulphurous acid is used, consisting of, say from 
-J- to i lb. avoirdupois of sulphurous acid to each quart of 
water, and employed under a pressure of from three to six 
atmospheres at 212® F. Under these conditions tho 
cementing substances ^f the wood retain their chemical 
character without a trace of decomposition of a naturS to 
show carbonisation, while the liquor completely permeates 
the wood and dissolves out all the cementing constituents 
that envelop the fibres.” In carrying out the process 
practically, the wood is first cut into small pieces as usual 
and charged into a digester of such strength as will resist 
the necessary pressure, the interior of which must be lined 
with lead. Water is then admitted into the vessel and 
afterwards sulphurous acid, from a suitable receiver in 
which it is stored in a liquid form until the proportion of 
acid has reached that before named, that is, from lOO to 150 
quarts of the acid to 1,000 quarts of water. The volume 
of the bath will be detennined by the absorbing capacity 
of the wood, and is preferably so regulated as not to mate- 
rially exceed that capacity. In practice it is preferable to 
form a partial vacuum in the digester, by which the pores 
of the wood are opened, when it will be in a condition to 
more readily absorb the solution and thereby accelerate the 
process of disintegration. When disintegration is effected, 
which generally occurs in from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, according to the nature of the wood imder treat- 
ment, the liquor, which is usually not quite spent in one 
operation, is transferred to another digester, a sufficient 
quantity of water and acid being added to complete the 
charge. In« order to remove the liquor absorbed by the 
wood, the latter is compressed, tht^ digester being connec- 
ted with a gas-receiver, into which the free gas escapes and 
in which it is collected for use again in subsequent opera- 
tions. The bath is heated and kept at a temperature of 
from 177° to 194° F. by means of a coil in the digester 
supplied with steam from a suitable generator. The wood, 
¥ 
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after disintegration, undergoes the usual treatment tft con- 
vert it into paper pulp, and may thus be readily bleached 
by means of chloride of lime. The unaltered by-products 
contained in the bath maybe recovered and treated for use 
in the arts 4)y well-known methods. 

Barra and BlondeTs Process consists in digesting the 
wood for twenty-four hours in 50oper cent, nitric acid, 
used cold, by which it is converted into a soft fibrous 
mass. This is next boiled for some hours in water and 
afterwards in a solution of carbonate of soda ; it is then 
bleached in the usual way. 

Ponoharac’s Process.— In this process cold nitro-hydro- 
chloric acid (aqua regia) is employed for disintegrating 
wood in the proportions of 94 parts of the latter to 6 parts 
of nitric acid, the mixture being made in earthen vessels 
capable of holding 175 gallons. The wood is allowed to 
soak in the acid mixture for six to twelve hours. 132 lbs. 
of aqua regia are required for 220 lbs. of wood. When it 
is desired to operate with a hot liquid, 6 parts of hydro- 
chloric acid, 4 parts of nitric acid, and 240 parts of water 
are used in granite tubs provided with a double bottom, 
and it is heated by steam for twelve hours and then 
washed and crushed. 

Young and Pettigrew’s Process.— These inventors use 
either nitric or nitrous acids, and the acid fumes which 
are liberated are condensed and reconverted into nitric 
acid. 

Fridet and BEatussiere's Process. — This process, which 
was patented in France in 1865, consists in treating wood 
with nitro -hydrochloric acid, for which purpose a mixture 
of 5 to 40 per cent, of nitric acid and 60 to 95 per cent, 
of hydrochloric acid is ysed, which destroys all the ligne- 
ous or intercellular matter without attacking the cellulose. 
After the wood (or straw) has been steeped in the acid 
mixture, the superfluity is drawn ofF, and the remaining 
solid portion is ground under vertically revolving mill- 
stones. The brownish-coloured pulp thus obtained is 
afterwards washed and bleached in the usual way. 
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It il quite true that cellulose can be obtained from wood 
and other vegetable substances by treatment with nitric acid 
alone, or with a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
but it will be readily seen that the employment of such 
large quantities of these acids as would be required to 
effect the object in view on a practical scale, would be 
fraught with incalculable difficulties, amongst which ipay 
be mentioned the insuperable difficulty of obtaining ves- 
sels that would resist the powerful corrosive action of the 
acids. Moreover, since nitric acid forms with cellulose an 
explosive substance {xyhidin) of the gun cotton series, the 
risk involved in the drying of the cellulose obtained would 
be quite sufficient to forbid the use of processes of this 
nature. 
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Sulphite rroccssos.— Francko's Process. — Ekuian's Process.— Dr. Mit- 
Bchcrlich's i^rocoss.— Pitterand Kellner’s Boiler. — Partington’s Pro- 
cess.— Blitz's Process. — McDougall’s Boiler for Acid l^rocosses. — 
Graham's Process —Objections to ihe Acid or Sulphite Processes. — 
Sulphite Fibre and Kesin. — Adamson’s Process. — Sulphide Pro- 
cesses.— Mechanical Processes. — Voelter’s Process. — Thune’s Process. 

Sulphite Processes. — An important and successful 
method of treating wood has been found in employing 
sulphurous acid, combined in certain proportions with 
soda, lime, or magnesia, whereby a bisulphite of the alka- 
line or eartliy base is obtained. One of the principal 
attributes of these agents is that in boiling wood at high 
pressures oxidation and consequent browning of the fibres 
is prevented. Of those sulphite, or more properly bisul- 
phite, processes, several of those referred to below have 
been very extensively adopted, and vast quantities of so- 
called “ sulphite pulp ” are imported into this country 
from Norway, Germany, Scandinavia, &c., the product 
from the latter source being considered specially suited 
for tbe English market. Some of these processes are also 
being worked in this country, but more particularly those 
of Partington, McDougall, and Ekraan. 

Fraucke's Process.-j-In this process, which is known 
as the “ bisulphite process,’^ the active agent employed for 
the disintegration of wood is an acid sulphite of an alkaline 
or earthy base, as soda or potassa, lime, &c., but it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the process has since 
been modified by others. The invention is applicable 
to the treatment of wood, esparto, straw, etc., and may 
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be tl|us briefly described: — solvent is first prepared, 
which, is an acid sulphite of an alkali or earth, that is, a 
solution of such sulphite with an excess of sulphurous acid. 
As the cheapest and most accessible base the inventor 
prefers lime. It has long been known that a solution of 
sulphite of lime, combined with free sulphurous acid, 
would, at a high tejjipcraturc, dissolve the intercellular 
portions of vegetable fibres, leaving the fibres in a suiSible 
condition for paper manufacture; but Mr. Francke claims 
to have determined the conditions under which this can 
be effected with rap’idity, and in such a way as to preserve 
the strength of the fibres, and to have obtained a practical 
method of preparing pulp by liis process. For his purpose 
he employs a moderately strong solution of the solvent at 
a high temperature, with gentle I iit constant agitation. 
The acid sulphite is produced by this process at small cost 
and at a temperature nearly high enough for use in the 
following way : — A tower or column is charged with frag- 
ments of limestone, which are kept wetted witli a shower 
of water ; fumes of sulphurous acid, produced by burning 
sulphui’, or by roasting pyrites, ete., are then passed through 
the tower. The liquid which collects at the bottom of the 
tower is the desired solvent, which should have a strength 
of 4° to 5° B. It is not essential that the limestone should 
bo pure, as magnesian limestone, etc., will answer equally 
well. The soluble alkalies, as soda- and potassa, may also 
be used when their greater cost is not an objection. But 
for these alkalies the treatment is modified, as follows : — 
The tower is charged with inert porous material, such as 
coke, bricks, etc., and these arc kept wetted by a shower 
of caustic alkali at 1° to 2" B., while the sulphurous acid 
fumes are passed through the tower. In like manner car- 
bonate of soda or potassa may be used, but in this case the 
solution showered on the porous material should b^stronger 
than that of the caustic alkali, so that it may contain ap- 
proximately the same amount of real alkali. Whichever 
alkaline base be employed, the liquid collected at the bot- 
tom of the Jbower should have a strength of 4° to 5° B. ; 
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this beinff the acid sulphite of the base is used as t^e sol- 
vent employed for the manufacture of pulp. When wood 
is to be treated, it is freed as much as possible from resin- 
ous knots by boring and cutting them out, and is then 
cut — ^by preference obliquely — ^into chips of a J to J. of an 
inch thick. Esparto, straw, and analogous fibres are cut 
into fra^en,ts. The fibrous material and solvent are 
charged into a digester heated by steam at a pressure of 
four or five atmospheres, and consequently capable of rais- 
ing the temperature of the contents to about 300° F. 
As agitation greatly promotes the pulping of the materials, 
Mr. Franckc employs a revolving cylindrical boiler, which 
is allowed to revolve while the charge is under treatment. 

Ekman’s Process. — In this process, which in some 
respects bears a resemblance to the preceding, native car- 
bonate of magnesia (magnesite) is first calcined to convert 
it into magnesia ; it is then placed in towers lined with 
lead, and sulphurous acid gas, obtained by the burning of 
sulphur in suitable furnaces, is passed through the mass, 
a stream of water being allowed to trickle down from the 
top of the towers. The supply of gas is so regulated that 
a continual formation of a solution of bisulphite of mag- 
nesium, of an uniform strength, is obtained ; great care, 
however, is necessary to avoid excess and consequent loss 
of sulphurous acid by its conversion into sulphuric acid. 
In boiling, the fragments of wood, previously crushed by 
heavy rollers, are placed in a jacketed, lead-lined, cylin- 
drical boiler, suspended on trunnions, so that it can be 
inverted to remove the charge. The pressure in the outer 
jacket is 70 lbs. per square inch, and that within the 
toiler is 90 lbs. per square inch. The boiling occupies 
twelve hours. This process has been extensivdy worked 
by the Bergvik and Ala Company, of Sweden, for many 
years with great success, and we understand that the com- 
pany hak been turned over to an English company — the 
bergvik Company, Limited. The Ilford Mill and North- 
fleet Works have been largely supplied with sulphite pulp 
from the Swedish works. 
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Oi^ great drawback to tbe bisulphite processes is that the 
boiling cannot be effected in iron boilers unless these be 
lined with some material which will protect the iron from 
the destructive action of the bisulphite, which, being an 
acid salt, would exert more action upon the iron than upon 
the fibre itself, and the solution of iron thus forned wouht 
inevitably prove injurious to the colour of the fibre. In 
several of the systems adopted iron boilers lined with lead 
have been us6d, but the heavy cost of this material and 
its liability to expand unequally with the iron, especially 
at the high temperatures which the solvent necessarily 
attains under pressure, causes the lead to separate from 
the iron, while it is apt to bulge out in places, and thus 
becomes liable to crack and allow the acid liquor to find 
its way to the interior of the ir^'n boiler which it was 
destined to protect. To overcome this objection to the 
simple lead lining. Dr. Mitscherlich patented a process 
which has been extensively adopted in Germany, and is 
now being carried out by several conmanies in different 
parts of America. This process is briefly described below. 

Dr. Mit8clierlich.'fl SProoeis. — ^The digester employed 
in this process is lined with thin sheet lead, which is 
cepiented to the inner surface of the boiler by a cement 
composed of common tar and pitch, and the lead lining is 
then faced with glazed porcelain bricks. In this process a 
weaker bisulphite of lime is used than in Francke^s, and 
the time of boiling is consequently considerably^ prolonged. 

Bitter and Kellner have proposed to unite the inner 
surface of the boiler to its lead lining by interposing a 
soft metel alloy, fusible at a temperature lower than that 
of either metal, and it is claimed that the iron and lead 
are thus sQCurely united, while the alloy being fusible 
under the normal working temperature of the digester, 
the lead lining can slide freely on a boiler shell. 

Partington*! Proceai. — ^This process, which *has been 
for some time at work at Barrow, and for the further de- 
velopment of which a private 'company, entitled the Hull 
Chemical Wood Pulp Company, Limit^, has been formed, 
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consists in tte employment of sulphite of lime as tlfe dis- 
integrating agent. The process consists in passing gaseous 
sulphurous acid — fonned by burning sulphur in a retort, 
into which is forced a current of air at a pressure of 5 lbs. 
to the square inch — through a series of three vessels, con- 
nected by pipes, the vessels being charged with milk of 
lime. The first two of these vessel^ are closed air-tight, 
an<f the gas is then introduced, while 'the third vessel 
remains open ; from this latter a continuous stream of 
nitrogen escapes, due to the removal of the oxygen by the 
burning sulphur from the air passed into the retort. This 
process is said to be a very economical one, so far as 
relates to the cost of materials used. 

Blits’fl Process. — This process consists of employing a 
mixture composed of bisulphite of soda 2 parts, caustic 
soda 1 part ; and vanadate of ammonia 1 gramme, in hy- 
drochloric acid 4 grammes to every 6 kilogrammes of the 
bisulphite. The wood, after being cut up in the ordinary 
way, is submitted to the action of the above mixture, 
under a pressure of three or four atmospheres, for from 
four to eight hours, and the pulp is then ground ; it is said 
to possess some of the qualities of rag pulp and to look 
much like it. 

BEoDougall’s Boiler for Acid Processes. — This in- 
vention is intended to obviate the difficulties which arise 
in using lead-lined boilers, owing to the unequal expansion 
and contraction of the lead and the iron on their being 
alternately heated by steam and cooled, on the discharge 
of each successive batch'of pulp. This invention consists 
in constructing the boilers with an intermediate packing 
of felt, or other compressible and elastic material, so that 
when the interior leaden vessel is heated, and thereby 
enlarged and pressed outwards by the steam, the com- 
pressmle^ and elastic packing yields to the pressure and 
expansion. Also in the cooling of the vessels the packing 
reroonds to the contraction, and approximates to its origi- 
nal bulk and pressure between the two vessels, and so 
prevents the rupture or tearing of the lead and consequent 
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leakage and other inconveniences. Another part of this 
invention consists in the construction of the outer iron or 
steel vessel in flanged sections, which are fitted to incaee 
the interior leaden vessel with a space between the two 
vessels, into which the compressible and elastic materials 
are packed. In the construction of these vessels the iron 
or steel flanged sectioi^ are placed on to the leaden vessel 
and packed with the compressible and elastic lining in 
succession. As each section is packed it is screwed close 
up to the adjoining section by the screw bolts, fitted into 
corresponding holes'in the flanges of the contiguous sec- 
tion until completed. This method of construction secures 
economy by the retention of the heat, which is effected by 
the packing between the two vessels. The materials used 
for the packing are caoutchouc, i( It, flocks, asbestos, etc., 
and a space of about two inches between the vessels is pre- 
ferred, into which the packing is filled. 

Graham’s Process. — ^This process consists in boiling 
fibrous substances in a solution of sulphurous acid, or a 
sulphite or bisulphite of soda, potash, magnesia, or lime, 
or other suitable base and water. The boiling is preferable 
conducted in a closed boiler, lined with lead, to protect it 
from the action of the chemical substances used, and is 
fitted with a valve which can be opened to allow the gases 
and volatile hydrocarbons contained in and around the 
fibres to escape. The method of carrying out the process 
has been thus described : — In carrying out the process 
there is a constant loss of sulphurous acid gas going on, 
and consequently a continual weakening of the solution 
employed, to avoid which it is preferable to employ mono- 
sulphite of potash, soda, magnesia, lime, or other suitable 
base, and water. Either of these substances, or a suitable 
combination of them, and water ^re placed in the boiler 
with the fibrous substanpes to be treated, and the tempera- 
ture raised to the boiling point. After the hydrocarbons, 
"fair, and gases natural to the fibrous substances have been 
driven out by the heat and allowed to escape, sulphurous 
aoid^ in its gaseous or liquid state, or in combination with 
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either of the bases referred to, is pumped or injected into 
the boiler. There is thus forming in the closed boiler a 
eolution containing an excess of sulphurous acid above that 
required to form, in combination with the base, a mono- 
sulphite. The operation of injecting sulphurous acids, or 
the sulphites, may be repeated from time to time during 
the boiling, sp as to fully maintain, and if necessary in- 
crsase, the strength and efficiency of the chemical solu- 
tion, It is said that by this process a saving of the 
chemicals employed is effected, as little or no sulphurous 
acid gas is lost during the time the gaseous hydrocarbons, 
air, and other gaseous matters are being expelled from 
the fibrous materials. If an open vessel is used instead 
of a closed boiler, it will be necessary to keep the solu- 
tion at a fairly uniform strength, and if necessary to 
increase the strength, but the result will be substan- 
tially the same ; but as it is evident that, when using an 
open boiler, the excess of sulphurous acid supplied during 
the boiling will be constantly driven off as gas, it must be 
replaced by further injections, while the acid fumes may 
be conveyed away and condensed, so as to be available for 
further use. When the fibrous substances are boiled as 
above, with the addition of potash, soda, et(5., during the 
boiling, the result will be equally beneficial. The inventor 
prefers to inject tlie sulphui'ous acid or its combinations 
into the boiler at the bottom, and to cause it to come in 
contact with the solution therein before reaching the 
fibrous materials. For this purpose there is formed a kind 
of chamber beneath the boiler, but separated from it by a 
perfomted disc or diaphragm of le^ or other suitable 
material not acted upon by the solution, so as to allow the 
latter to fill the chamber, to which is connected a pipe, 
through which the sulphurous acid or solutions of the sul- 
phites is forced by any suitable apparatus. 

OlijeoVioiii to the Acid or Biaulphite Frocosioii.— 
While the various methods of boiling wood in caustio 
soda at high temperatures are well known to be open to 
serious objections, the acid treatment of wood also presents 
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many^sadvantages, which it is to be hoped may be yet^ 
overcome. In reference to this, Davis makes the follow- 
ing observations : — ** In the acid treatment of wood for the 
purpose of converting the fibres into pulp for use in 
paper manufacture, the general practice has been to use 
alkaline solutions of soda, combined in various proportions 
with certain acids, such, for instance, as 'ulphurous acid, 
hydrochloric acid, etc.* These solutions have been hej^ed 
in digesting vessels, and the high temperature resulting 
from this process of heating developing a pressure of 
from six to seven •atmospheres, the wood being disin- 
tegrated by the action of the boiling solutions, the gum, 
resinous constituents, and other incrustating or cementing 
substances that bind the fibres together are decomposed, 
destroyed, or dissolved, while pur« cellulose, which con- 
stitutes the essential clement of the ligneous fibres, is 
separated therefrom. To this end high temperatures had 
to be employed, otherwise the disintegration was found 
to be only partial, the wood remaining in a condition 
unfit for further treatment. The high temperature not 
unfrequcntly converts a large proportion of the resinous 
and gummy constituents of the wood into tar and pitch — 
that is to say, carbonaceous bodies that penetrate into the 
fibre and render its bleaching difficult, laborious, and 
costly, while the frequent washing and lixiviation neces- 
sary to bleach such products seriously affect the strength of 
the fibre and its whiteness, and also materially reduce the 
percentage of the product, in some instances to the extent 
of 18 per cent. These difficulties and detrimental results 
materially enhance the cost of production, while the fibre 
itself supers considerably in strength from the repeated 
action of the chloride of lime. . . . The difficulties are 
chiefly due to the carbonisation of certain constituent 
parts of the fibres under temperatures exceeding 212^ 
F., such carbonised matters being insoluble •and in- 
capable of being bleached, and as they permeate the fibre, 
cannot be entirSy removed. 

overcome these difficulties, the wood should be 
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cliemically treated at a temperature sufficiently ^ow to 
ensure that the decomposition of the connecting substances 
of the fibres will remain chemically combined with the 
other elements, such as hydrogen, ox^^gen, and nitrogen, 
in order to obtain an increased product of superior 
quality and render the process more economical.” 

Sulphite Fibre and Besin — A, German manufacturer 
sefit the following communication to the Papier Zeitumj^ 
which may be interesting to the users of sulphite pulp 
“ In making [disintegrating] cellulose by the soda or sul- 
phite process, the object in boiling is fo loosen the incrust- 
in g particles in the wood, resin included, and to liberate 
the fil)res. The resin is dissolved both in the soda and 
sulphite processes, but in the former it is at the same 
time saponified, and is consequently very easily washed 
out. In the case of sulphite fibre, however, the resin 
attaches itself by its own adhesiveness to the fibres, but 
can also be removed by as hot washing as possible, and 
adding a little hydrochloric acid, which produces a very 
great efiect. At the same time, however, sulphite fibre 
loses in whiteness by thorough washing, and assumes a 
reddish-grey shade. As the paper manufacturer insists 
upon white fibre, the manufacturer of sulphite fibre not 
only often omits washing, but adds some sulphite solu- 
tion (bisulphite of lime). This not only enables him 
to give his customers white fibre, but he also sells a 
quantity of the incrusting particles and sulphite residuum 
as cellulose. 

“ So long as the manufacturer looks more to white than 
to well-washed cellulose, or does not wash it well before 
working up the fibre, these annoyances cannot be avoided. 
Not only this, but other disadvantages will -be added in 
the course of time, as the action of the sulphurous acid in 
the pulp will have very injurious consequences on metals 
— -[^d on the fibre itself?] especially iron-coming in 
contact with it. This should be the more avoided, as the 
whiteness of the unwashed cellulose is of very short 
duration. The paper made from it soon turns yellow and 
becomes brittle. Well-washed sulphite fibre, on the pther 
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hand— iprovided no mistakes have been made in the boil- 
ing process — makes a strong, grippy paper, which can 
withstand both air and sunlight. I have made no special 
studies as to rosin, but believe that pine and fir act dif- 
ferently, especially with solvents.’' 

Adamson’s Process. — Mr. W. Adamson, oi Phila- 
delphia, obtained a pa^nt in 1871 for the use of hydro- 
carbons in the treatment of wood. His process consisted 
in treating the wood with benzine in closed vessels, under 
a pressure of 5 to 10 lbs., according to the nature of tho 
wood. His digester 'consisted of an upright cylinder, in 
which the wood-shavings were placed between two per- 
forated diaphragms. The mass was heated beneath tho 
lower diaphragm by a coil through which steam wais 
passed. The vapours which were gi on oft‘ were allowed 
to escape through a pipe on the top of the digester, to 
which was connected a coil immersed in a vessel of cold 
water, and the condensed liquid then returned to the 
lower part of t he digester. The remaining portion of tho 
benzine in the digester, which was still liquid but 
saturated with the extracted mattei’s, was drawn olf 
through a faucet at the bottom. Benzine being a very 
cheap article in America, a similar process nns recom- 
mended in another patent by the same author for extrac- 
tion of pitch and tar from rags [tarpaulin, ropes, &c. 
and for removing oil from rags and cotton waste. 

Sulphide Processes. any attempts were made about 
thirty years ago, and in subsequent years, to employ the 
soluble sulphides as a substitute for caustic soda in 
boiling wood and other fibres, but these processes do not 
appear to have been vciy successful. Later improvements 
in the construction of boilers or digesters, however, seem 
to have induced further experimenfs in this direction, and 
we understand that several sulphide processes ar^ being 
worked on the Continent, the processes of MM. Dahl and 
Blitz being amongst them. One of tho supposed advan- 
tages of these sulphides over caustic soda is that by 
evaporation and calcination of the liquors, or leys, by 
which the organic matters become destroyed, the original 
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product would be recovered, which merely require/ to be 
dissolved out for further use. There are, however, several 
important objections to the use of sulphides in this way, 
amongst which may be mentioned the deleterious vapours 
which they emit ; and this alone would doubtless prevent 
their emplojTnent — at all events in this country. 

n. Mechanical Processes. — Betides the various chemi* 
cal methods of separating cellulose from woody fibres, 
before described, certain processes have been devised for 
reducing wood to the condition of pulp directly by mecha- 
nical means without the aid of any chemical substance 
whatsoever. In this direction Heinrich Voelter, of Wur- 
temburg, appears to have been the first to introduce a 
really practical process for the conversion of wood into 
pulp for paper-making, although, as far back as 17o6, Dr. * 
SchaeflPer, of Bavaria, proposed to make paper from saw- 
dust and shavings mechanically formed into pulp : the pro- 
cess was not successful, however, with the machinery 
then at his command. 

Voalter's Process for Preparing Mechanical Wood 
Pulp. — In 1860-65 and 1873 Yoelter obtained patents 
in this country for his methods of ti^eating wood mecha- 
nically, and the process may be thus briefly described : — 
Blocks of wood, after the knots have been cut out by 
suitable tools, are pressed against a revolving grindstone, 
which reduces the material to a more or less fine condi- 
tion, but not in a powdery form, and the disintegrated 
fibre is caused to press against a wire screen, which allows 
the finer particles to pass through, retaining the coarser 
particles for further treatment. 

The apparatus employed, which is shown in Fig. 
17a, consists of a pulping apparatus a, with vat K, in 
which the revolving stone s is placed; the blocks of 
wood arf! held against the stone at pp, and water is 
introduced at g, and the revolving stone carries the 
pulp against the screen e, which admits the passage 
of the finer particles of the wood, while the coarser 
particles are fed by the trough f to the first refining 
C3dinder b, after passing through an pscillating basket^ 
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wliicli Ibtains l.lie coarser particles. From thence it is led 
through a distributing apparatus and hopper c, to be uni- 
formly supplied to the refining cylinder n, these cylinders 
being of the ordinary construction, and, as usual, covered 
with fine gauze wire sieves. The ground material which 
fails to pass through the sieves is transferrer’ by an eleVator 
to the millstones e, wliich are of ordinary construction, 
anrl after leaving these unites with the finer fibres which 
pass through e, the whole now entering a mixing reservoir 
E, whence it is throwji on to the cylinder g, and the pulp 
which passes into this is distributed on to a similar cylinder 
II, the contents of which then passes through the last 
cylinder i, which is differently constructed to the others, 
inasmuch as its lower part is surrounded by an imper- 
vious leather jacket, so that the pulp ascends in order to 
enter it. The disintegrated fibres that are retained by the 
wires of the cylinders pass into the refiners, which con- 
sist of a pair of horizontal cylinders of sandstone, one of 
which (the upper one) only revolves, and by the action of 
these the coarser fibres become further reduced, the finer 
particles, as before, passing through the wire gauze of the 
cylinders, the operation being repeated in the same order 
until the whole of the fibres have passed through the sieves. 

Thune’s Process. — Mr. A. L. Thune, of Christiana, 
U.S.A., has recently patented an apparatus for disinte- 
grating wood, which consists of a grinding apparatus 
connected to a turbine.' In this arrangement the grind- 
stone, fixed on a shaft, is worked by a turbine, and the 
wood, which is used in small blocks, is pressed against 
tho stone by means of a series of hydraulic presses. 
The fine pulp is afterwards made into thick sheets by 
means of a board-machine, the pijp, mixed with water, 
passing down a shoot into a vat beneath, in which^ is a 
revolving cylinder covered with wire-cloth, which in its 
revolution carries with it a certain quantity of pulp in a 
continuous sheet ; this is taken on to an endless travelling 
belt by means of a small couch-roll, and passes on to a 
pair of rolls, round the upper one of which tho sheet be- 
comes wound, and is remov^when sufiS-ciently thick* 
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TREATMENT OF VARIOUS FIBRES. 

Treatment of Straw. — Bentley and Jackson’s Boiler. — Boiling the 
Straw. — Bertrams’ Edge-runiicr. — M. A. C. Mellier’s Process. — 
Manilla, Jute, etc.— Wasto Paper. — Boiling Waste Paper. — Ryan’s 
Process for routing Waste Paper. 

Treatment of Straw. — As a paper-making material, the 
employment of straw is of very early date, a patent for 
producing paper from straw having been taken out by 
Matthias Koops as fai; back as 1801. The material, how- 
ever, was used in its unbleached state, and formed a very 
ugly paper. White paper was not obtained from straw 
imtil 1841, but no really practical method of treating this 
material was devised until about ten years later, in France, 
when MM. Coupier and Mellier introduced a process 
which, with subsequent modifications, has been exten- 
sively adopted. A great advance in the manufacture of 
paper from straw has since been effected by the introduc- 
tion of various boilers, specially constructed for boiling 
the material at high pressures, and for keeping the alka- 
line liquors freely circulated amongst the fibre during the 
progress of the boiling. These boilers are of different 
forms — ^bcing either cylindrical or spherical — and are pre- 
ferably of the revolving type, which causes the caustic ley 
employed in the boiling to become uniformly mixed 
with the fibre. Sometimes the vomiting boilers described 
elsewhere are used by paper-makers in preference to those 
referred to. 

Bentley and Jackson’s Boiler.— This boiler, a repre« 
Bontation of which is shown in Fig. 18, is 7 feet i/ 
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diamete, 18 feet long on the cylindrical surface, with 
hemispnerical cuds of Martin-Siemens steel plate inch 
thick in the slicll, and 4- inch thick in the ends. It is 
double riveted in the longitudinal scams, has t^vo man- 
holes 8 X 2, forged out of solid steel plate. Inside are 
two perforated lifting plates or shelves, each 1 f jot wide 
]- inch thick, the full length of the shell, and sc'ciired to 
the ends by strong anj^le-irona ; it is 8up])orlod on tyo 
turned cast-iron trunnions. These boilers are tested by 
hydraulic pressure to 120 lbs. per square inch. 

The varieties of stiuw generally used for paper-making 
in this country arc wheat and oats, though r\'e and barley 
straws are also used, but in a lesser degree. The treat- 
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ment of straw differs greatly at different mills, some 
makers using strong liquors and boiling at a lower pres- 
sure, while others prefer to use less caustic soda and boil 
at a higher pressure. There can be little doubt, however, 
that the high temperatures resulting from boiling at very 
high steam pressure must deteriorate the fibre consider- 
ably, causing* subsequent loss of fibre in the processes of 
washing and bleaching. * 

the Straw.— The, straw is first cut into short- 
lengths of one or two inches by means of a chan-cutter, 
or by a machine similai* to a rag-cutter, and the cut 
material is then driven by an air-blast through a wooden 
tube into a chamber having coarse wire-gauze sides ; a 
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second chamber surrounds this, in which the dusf from 
tho straw collects as it passes through the wire gauze. 
The winnowed straw, freed from dust and dirt, is then 
conveyed in sacks to the boilers. In charging the boilers, 
H certain quantity of ley is first introduced, and steam 
also, and the cut straw then added, which soon becomes 
r.()f toned, and .sinks to the bottom of the boiler, when 
further quantities of the material are added, until the full 
charge has been given. The requisite proportion of ley 
and 'water is then run in and the head of the boiler secured 
in its place. Steam is now turned oti, until a pressure of 
20 to 40 lbs., or even more, has been reached, when the 
boiling is kept up for 3^ to 8 hours, accordmg to the 
pressure used and the strength of the alkaline liquor, 
which varies from 9° to 16° Tw. From 10 to 20 lbs. 
of caustic soda per cwt. of straw are generally required 
to boil the material thoroughly. The boiling being 
complete, steam is turned off, and when the boiler has 
somewhat cooled, the material, which is in the form of 
a pulp, is discharged by the pipes beneath into a large 
tank or strainer, the bottom of which is fitted with 
a series of plates having long narrow openings qr slits, 
through which the liquor drains. The pulp is then 
washed with water, and again allowed to drain thoroughly, 
after which it is dug out and transferred to the potcher to 
be again washed , and bleached. At spgne mills the straw 
is boiled whole and not f ubje<;ited to any. preliminary cut:^ 
ting. In such cases the boiled straw, not being so fully 
pulped as when cut into short lengths, is emptied from 
the boiler through the manholes used for charging the 
material into the boiler. 

Bertrams’ Edge-nmnerl — For the purpose of crush- 
ing the knots of the st^aw, and other hard particles de- 
rived from "weeds, etc., a machine termed the “koUer- 
gang ” dr edge-mnner ” is sometimes employed. This 
maeWe, which is manufactured by Bertrams, Limited, 
and of which an illustration is given in Fig. 19, con- 
sists oi^ two large millstones, made from hard red 
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grani^, the surfaces of which are sometimes grooved 
with V-shaped equidistant grooves. These stones are 
worked by a horizontal spindle, and are caused to re- 
volve very rapidly in an iron basin, in which the washed 
pulp is placed, and by this means the knots and harder 
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portions of the fibre not fully acted upon by tiie caustic 
alkali, become so reduced as to be more readily accessible 
to the action of the bleach, and thus a very superior 
straw pulp is produced. In using this machine in tfie 
way indicated, the washed pulp is mixed in a chest pro- 
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vided with agitators, with water, is then pumped {nto a 
second chest above it, from whence it flows into the basin 
shown in the engraving, while the stones are revolving. 

M. A. C. MeUier’s Process.— By this method the straw 
is first cut into i^mall lengths as usual ; it is then stooped 
for a few hours in hot water, and afterwards placed by 
preference in a jacketed boiler, the object being to heat 
thof materials without weakening fhe ley by the direct 
introduction of steam into the body of the material. The 
boiler is to be heated to a pressure of 70 lbs. to the square 
inch, or to a temperature of about ‘310° F., by which 
means, it is said, a considerable saving of alkali is ’effected, 
as also time and fuel, as compared with the ordinary prac- 
tice of boiling. The alkaline ley which M. Mcllicr prefers 
to use is from 2° to 3° B., or of the specific gravity of 
from 1*013 to 1*020, and in the proportion of about 70 
gallons of such solution to each cwt. of straw. The boiler 
should revolve very slowly, making about 1 or 2 revo- 
lutions per minute. The boiling occupies about 3 hours, 
at the pressure named, when the steam is turned off and 
cold water passed through the jacket of the boiler, which 
assists in cooling the pulp, the water thus used being 
afterwards employed in washing the pulp. The pulp is 
then thoroughly washed until the last water runs off quite 
clear, when it is next steeped for about an hour in hot 
water acidulated with sulphuric aoid, in the proportion of 
about 2 per cent, of the weight of the fibre. The pulp is 
then washed with cold water, when it is ready for bleach- 
ing in the usual way. 

Manilla, Jute, etc. — Previous to boiling these fibres it 
is usual to cut them into short pieces by a machine such 
as is used for cutting straw, after which they* are cleaned 
in a willowing and dusting machine. The boiling is then 
conducted in the same way as for esparto. Manilla fibre 
is not so^much used in this country as in the United 
States, where its employment forms an important feature 
in the manufacture of certain kinds of paper. Some idea 
of the eiftent to which it is used bjr the paper-makers of 
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Ameifca may be gleaned from tbc following statement of 
Mr. Wyatt: — “Another large and important branch of 
the American paper trade are the mills running on news 
and Manilla paper. Many of these mills turn out a vast 
quantity of paper, running up to two hundred tons per 
week, besides making their own ground wood pulp. 
The American news composed ma'inty of ground wood 
pulp, with an admixture of about 15 to 25 per cfjnt. 
of sulphite wood or jute fibre, and not much loading, 
and the machines are run at high speed. What is termed 
Manilla paper is very largely used in t he States, and much 
more so than with us for common writings, envelopes, and 
wrapping papers. The paper is composed of Slanilla, 
jute fibre, old papers, etc., and is highly finished at the 
machine. I was told of one mill belonging to a large 
company running altogether six mills on news and 
Manilla, turning out, with one 9G-inch machine and beater 
capacity of 1,800 lbs., and one Jordan, 10 to 12 tons of 
2,000 lbs., of Manilla paper per day at an average speed 
of 200 feet per minute.’* 

Jute is seldom reduced to the condition of a line white 
pulp since the t-reatment necessary to obtain that condi- 
tion would result in a weak fibre ; it is usual, therefore, 
to only partially reduce the material, when a strong fibre 
is obtained, which, lacking in whiteness, is used for coarse 
papers. This also applies to Adamsonia, or Baobab, 
another description of bast obtained from the West Coast 
of Africa. These fibres are chiefly used for papers wliich 
require strength rather than whiteness of colour, such as 
wrapping papers, &c. 

“Broke” paper is a term applied to paper which has 
been imperfectly formed on the paper machine or damaged 
while passing over the drying cylinders. Imperfect sheets 
when they are not sold as reiree, and clean waste paper, 
also come under this designation and are re-converted 
into pulp after undergoing the treatment described below. 

Watte Paper.— In treating waste paper for conversion 
into pulp for paper-making, it is doubtless advisable to 
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‘eeparate, as far as can be done economically, papers wbicb 
have been written upon with common ink, as old letters, 
documents, &c., from printed papers, since the latter 
require a more severe treatment than the fonuer. While 
simple boiling in wafer containing a little soda-ash will 
discharge ordinary writing ink, printer’s ink can only be 
extracted by using rather strong solutions of soda-ash or 
cav-stic soda ; and even with this treatment it can only be 
rendered serviceable for an inlerior paper, owing to the 
grey colour of the resulting pulp, due to the carbon of the 
printer’s ink, upon which the alkali hUs no solvent effect. 

Boiling Waste Paper. — This is sometimes effected in 
iron vats, about 8 feet deep and 8 feet in diameter at the 
bottom, and about 6 inches wider at the top. At the 
bottom of each vat is a false bottom, closely perforated 
with small holes. Steam is introduced by a pipe T)elow 
the false bottom, which passes through the perforations 
and thus becomes uniformly distributed to all parts of the 
vat. To facilitate the emptying of the vats, the false 
bottoms have connected to them three or four iron rods, 
to the tops of which iron chains are hooked, and by this 
means the false bottom, carrying the mass of boiled paper 
can be raised by a steam hoisting engine or crane and 
deposited where desired. When the boiling is commenced, 
the vat should first be about one-fourth filled with a solu- 
tion of soda-ash, and the steam then turned on. When 
the liquor boils, the papers having been previously dusted, 
are introduced gradually, and wnll distributed through 
the liquor ; if they are thrown into the vat in large quan- 
tities at a time, and especially if they are in a compact 
state, the portions in contact may not be reached by the 
liquor, and an imperfect boiling will be the result. To en- 
sure a uniform distribution of the boiling liquor over the 
surface of the material, an iron pipe extends from the centre 
of the fallse bottom to nearly the top of the vat, and this 
pipe is covered with a hood, which causes the soda liquor 
to be evenly i^read over the whole mass. The vats are 
either cased with wood or coated with asbestos to prevent 
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the eyape of heat, and the vessel is covered with a flat 
iron cover, which is generally in two halves. The steam 
enters the tubs at the side, below the false bottom, and 
the exhausted liquor is drawn off through a val\ e con- 
nected to the hottqm of the vat. In some mills the liquor 
is not drawn off after each boiling, but the boi-ed papej' 
is hoisted from the va^as before described, and the liquor 
strengthened by the addition of from 10 to 20 lbs# of 
soda-ash for each 100 lbs. of the paper to be next boiled. 
Paper that is thickly coated with printing ink requires an 
extra dose of soda-ash. The boiling is continued for twelve 
to twenty-four hours according to the nature and condi- 
tion of the waste paper under treatment. 

Waste papers are frequently boiled, after dusting, in 
revolving boilers, in a solution of soda-ash or caustic soda, 
but it not unfrequently happens that some portions of 
the material become so agglomerated or half pulped during 
the boiling that the alkali fails to reach all the ink, and 
as this cannot be removed by the after processes of washing 
and breaking, it remains in the body of the pulp and 
necessarily forms a constituent part of the paper to be 
produced from it. The mass, when discharged from the 
boiler and drained is then conveyed to the washing-engine, 
in which it becomes broken and freed from alkali and so 
much of the ink as may have been dissolved or loosened, 
and it is afterwards treated in the beater and mixed with 
varying portions of other paper stock, according to the 
quality of paper to be produced. In some mills tlio boiled 
waste paper is disintegrated after boiling, by means of the 
edge-runner (Fig. 19). 

Ryan’s Process for Treating Waste Paper.— The fol- 
lowing process for treating waste paper so as to produce a 
“ first-class clean paper therefrSm, was patented by Mr. 
J. T. Ryan, of Ohio, The waste paper is first passed 
through a duster in the usual way, all thick ftld books 
being previously torn apart to separate the leaves. The 
papers are then boiled in a hot alkaline liquor without 
pulping them, whereby the alkali acts on the surfaces of 
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the papers, and dissolves off, carrying away all ^lie ink 
into the liquor. The papers, which are still in sheet form, 
are then drained as free as convenient from the alkaline 
liquor, and are next washed in the washing-engine, which 
leaves the material perfectly clean. It is then pulped in 
the beating-engine; and it is claimed that it can be 
fonned into fh’st-class paper without the addition of any 
ne^ or expensive paper stock. The details of the process 
are thus given by the patentee : “Into a bucking-keir put 
a soda-ash solution having a density of 5° B., at 160° F., 
put in the stock, and shower for eight hours at a 
temperature of 160° F., without pulping the paper, 
then lift and drain, and cleanse well in the washing- 
engine ; then pulp and form into paper. As the draining 
will always bo imperfect, each charge removed will carry 
away some of the soda-ash solution, and leave the re- 
mainder of impaired strength. After each drainage add 
water to make up for loss in quantity of the solution, and 
add enough soda-ash solution at a density of 13° B., 
to bring all the liquor up to 5° B. at 160° F. In about 
eighteen working days the liquor will have accumu- 
lated considerable ink and other matter. Then blow 
one half of the liquor, and restore the quantity for 
proper working. None of the soda-ash solution is wasted, 
except such as falls to drain and what is blown out as last 
mentioned.” In carrying out this process every care 
must be taken to guard against pulping before the alkali 
is washed out. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BLUACniNG. 

Bleaching Operation.— Sour Bleaching. — Bleaching with Chloride of 
Lime. — Donkin’s Bleach Mixer. — Bleaching with Chlorine Gas 
(Glaser’s Process}.— Electrolytic BlM,ching (C. Watt’s Process). — 
Hermite’s Process. — Andreoli’s Process. — ^Thompson’s Process. — 
Lunge’s Process.— Zinc Bleach Liquor. — Alum Bleach Liquor. — 
Now Method of Bleaching. 

Bleaching Operation.— The half -stuff treated in the 
breaking-engine is run into the potcher, and the water it 
contains is luted out as far as practicable by the washer ; 
the spent liquor from the presses or drainers is then run 
in in lieu of water, and as much fresh bleaching-liquor as 
may be required is then measured in, and in from two to 
six hours the pulp becomes perfectly white. “ However 
well managed a mill may be,^’ says Mr. Arnot, *‘it is 
scarcely possible to avoid having a small lesidue of unused 
chlorine in the liquid which drains from the bleaching 
stuff.” The rule, therefore, is to use this liquor in the 
way above indicated, by which the unexhausted chlorine, 
operating upon fresh half-stuff, becomes available, and is, 
therefore, not wasted. “That as little of this residual 
chlorine as possible may remain in the stuff,” Mr. Amot 
further observes, “when put into the beating-engine, 
powerful hydraulic presses are en^ployed to compress the 
stuff and squeeze out the liquid. These presses should be 
large enough to contain easily the whole contents of a 
poaching-engine, and of unexceptional workmanship. The 
perforalm Iming especially should be carefully prepared 
and properly secured. I have seen much trouble from 
negligent workmanship in this respect. Becently I ex • 
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amined a number of samples of press dfamin|^5, Und 
found tbe unexhausted chlorine to vary very much — from 
a few grains of bleaching powder per gallon to about one 
ounce/* 

Sometimes it is the practice to partly fill llie potchor 
with water, and the engine being set in motion, the half- 
stuff is gradually introduced unt^l tlie full charge has 
befen given, and the stuff is then washed for some time, 
after which the drum- washer is raised; and the bleaching 
liquor then run in, care being taken that the necessary 
quantity is not exceeded, otherwise the fibre will suffer 
injury from the chemical action of the bleaching agent. 
AVheii vitriol is employed to liberate the hypochlorous 
arid, the vitriol* previously diluted with wator, should be 
placed in a small lead-lined tank in such a portion that 
the acid liquor may slowly trickle into the engine at the 
rate of 1 lb. of sulphuric acid in twenty minutes. As 
soon as the bleaching is complete the stuff is emptied into 
large stone chests, each of which will hold the contents of 
two engines. On the bottom of these chests are perforated 
zinc drainers, while a similar drainer runs up the back of 
each chest. The bleached stuff is allowed to remain as 
long as may be convenient in these chests, after which it 
is removed to the beating or refining engines. In some 
mills the bleaching is effected in the breaking-engine, 
while at other mills the operation is performed in the 
beating-engine. 

In bleaching it is considered to be more advantageous 
to employ moderately strong liquors rather than weaker 
ones, inasmuch as the object is effected in less time than 
when weaker liquors are employed. An extreme in the 
opposite direction, however, must be avoided^ since a very 
strong bleach will indVitably cause injiiry to the fibre. 
Sometimes the potchers are fitted with steam-pipes, in 
order that the diluted bleaching liquor may bo heated, if 
required, to facilitate the operation. If the temperature 
be raised too high, however, the effect upon the fibre will 
be at least as injurious as if too strong a bleach were 
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emplojed. , . It mus-J, siso be jn^jnind t^t m ^her 
case, after the pulp bias been bleaobed liquor 

allowed to run off, the mass has to remain 80in|^,tinie — 
even if pressed to remove as much of the liquor as ^ssible 
— ^in direct contact with the products resulting from the 
decomposition, and probably some undccoraposed hypo" 
chlorite also, which wjll continue their chemical action 
upon Ihe fibre until removed by washing, or neutralised 
by one or other of the agents employed for the purpose. 

Sour Bleaching. — When the bleaching liquor, after 
acting upon the half-stuft for some time, has become 
partially exhausted, dilute sulphuric acid — about one part 
acid to fifteen parts of water— is added, which, by liberating 
hypochlorous acid, hastens the bleaching considerably, and 
when the chemical action resulting from this treatment is 
nearly complete, the spent liquor is allowed to drain away, 
and fresh bleaching liquor is introduced, the strength 
being regulated by the progress made in the first case, 
which will depend upon the character of the fibre treated. 
In the second application of the bleach no acid is used. 
When sulphuric acid is added to the bleaching liquor, as 
above, the process is termed sour bleaching. Sometimes 
hydrochloric acid is used for this purpose, but in either 
case it is necessary to avoid employing the acid in too 
concentrated a state, or in too great a quantity, otherwise 
free chlorine will be liberated, which, besides being in- 
jurious to the health of the workmen and the surrounding 
maebinorv, also involves loss, while the colour and strength 
of the fibre itself will also be impaired. In some mills 
the bleaching is effected in the beating-engine, the bleach- 
ing liquor being pumped in while the machine is in 
motion. 

Bespecting the time which tlfe bleaching operation 
should occupy, there appears to be some difference of 
opinion, or, at all events, thb practice seems to Vary in 
different mills, but there is, no doubt, an advantage, so 
far as ultimate yield is concerned, in moderately slow 
bleaching at a moderate temperature, inasmuch as there 
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is less risk of cliemical action upon the cellul(J^e Itself 
than when strong liquors are used, at a higher tempera- 
ture, with a view to hasten the operation and economise 
the bleaching powder. 

Bleaching with Chloride of Lime {Prepamtion of the 
Bleaching Liquor ). — Chloride of lime, or hypochlorite of 
lime, commoilly called bleaching fpowder, v hen well pre- 
pared, contains from 32 to 35 per cent, of active chlorine, 
being readily decomposed by the air, and also by lieat, 
this substance should always be stored in a cool and dry 
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place until required for use. A solution of bleaching 
powder is generally prepared in large tanks lined with 
lead, which are provided with agitators or stirrers, so 
that the powder, when added to the water, may be freely 
diffused, and its activp material dissolved in the liquid. 
A machine, or “ bleach-mixer,” manufactured by Messrs. 
Bryan ^Donkin and Co., of Bermondsey, is shown in 
Fig. 20, which is so constructed that the strong bleach 
liquor does not destroy it. The device for agitating 
the contents of the tank explains the principle of the 
machine. To prepare the bleaching liquor, about J lb. 
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of chlovdo of lime to each gallon of water is used, 
which Jrields a liquor at about 6° T, When the re- 
quired quantity of bleaching powder and water have 
been introduced into the mixer and sufficiently agitated, 
the vessel is allowed to rest until the residue, which chiefly 
consists of free lime and its carbonate, has subsided, when 
Ihe clear liquor may be run olf for use. W^hen all the 
clear liquor has been clrawn off the residue should be 
washed with water, and after again settling, the wash- 
ing water nm off', and fresh water added, these wash- 
ings being repeated *as often as necessary to remove the 
last traces of the ‘‘bleach,’’ as it is technically called. 
The washing waters may be used in lieu of water in the 
preparation of fresh bleaching liquors. In some mills 
the bleaching powder is mixed with from 2 to 3 times its 
weight of water ; the mixture is then well agitated and 
the residue afterwards allowed to settle, the clear solution 
being afterwai’ds drawn off and the residue then washed 
as before. In cither case the residual matter is afterwards 
well drained and then cast aside. The bleaching liquor is 
stored in large tanks ready for use, from which it is with- 
drawn as required by means of a syphon or otherwise. 

Bleaching with Chlorine Gas {Glaser^ s Process ), — This 
method of bleaching is not so much adopted in England as 
formerly, but has found much favour in Germany ; in- 
deed, within the past few years, namely, in March 3rd, 
1880, a process was introduced by Mr. F. Carl Glaser for 
treating straw, in which, after boiling with caustic soda as 
usual, the pulp is bleached by the action of chlorine gas. 
The straw, after being separated from weeds by a slight 
or superficial picking, is cut into pieces of from ^ to 
f of an inch in length. The cut straw is then placed in 
a rotary boiler for about four hours* at a pressure of about 
4 to atmospheres, in a solution composed of 29 lbs. 
of caustic soda at 71°, and 48 Tbs. of calcined sodaT at 90°, 
rendered caustic, for every 220 lbs. of straw. After boil- 
ing, the dirty ley is drawn off, and the boiled straw sub- 
jected to two washings with water, It is then conveyed 
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to the washing-engine, where it is washed for ai^ hour ; 
the drum of the machine should have a sieve or sifter, the 
apertures of which are about 60 to the square inch. The 
washed straw is next dried by centrifugal force ill a hydro- 
extractor, until it contains about 70 per cent, of water, 
which is necessary for the action of the chlorine gas. To 
effect this, so lis to obtain not verji solid or close cakes of 
stfaw, the holes of the wire of the hydro-extractor should 
not he more than 50 to the square inch. The cakes of 
straw thus formed are then exposed to the ‘ action of 
chlorine in leaden chambers of the ordinary kind, in which 
they are placed in layers upon hurdles, or upon shelves. 
If the chlorine is produced by hydrochloric acid, for every 
220 lbs. of unboiled straw, 51 J lbs. of the acid at 20° B., 
and a corresponding quantity of 70 per cent, peroxide of 
manganese are Ujaed. After the bleaching operation, the 
acid formed is removed by washing in a washing-engine. 
If a complete reduction of the fibres has not been effected 
by the bleaching, this may be completed by the aid of 
well-known machines, and either before or subsequent to 
the after-bleaching there is used for 220 lbs. of straw 
about 4J lbs. of chloride of lime, at 35° [per cent. ?1 The 
patentee then gives the following explanation : — “As pine 
wood or fir is chemically freed from its colouring principle 
and transformed into fibres as w'ell as cellulose, the object 
of the intense action of the chlorine is to destroy the mu- 
cilage of the straw, as well as tho incrusting matters 
which have not been destroyed by the boiling with caustic 
soda, and consequently to strip or expose and open the 
fibres.’' It will be readily seen that this process bears a 
close resemblance to Mr. C. Watt’s wood-pulp process. 

Slactrolytic Bleaching (C. Watt^ jun,*8j Process ). — 
At the present time, when the means of obtaining the 
electric current for practical purposes in the arts have 
so far Wceeded that which would have been deemed 
probable some forty years since, we find that many 
ingenious processes, which were found to be unpractical 
at that time from the want of cheap electrical pofWer, 
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have i|fnce reappeared in the form of patented inven- 
tions, which would seem to possess every merit — ^but 
originality. 

So long ago as September 25th, 1851, the author's bro- 
ther, Mr. Charles Watt, obtained a patent for, amongst 
other claims, decomposing chlorides of sodium and potas- 
sium, and of the metal^ of the alkaline earths into hypo- 
chlorites by electricity. It may be well to make a f8w 
extracts here from his specification in order that some of 
the subsequent patents, to which we shall refer, may be 
traced to what may, perhaps, be considered their true 
origin. In the specification in question, the inventor 
says : — “ The third part of my invention consists of a mode 
of converting chlorides of potassium and sodium, and of 
the metals of the alkaline earths, iriNi hypochlorites and 
chlorates, by moans of a succession of decompositions in 
the solution of the salt operated upon, when induced by 
the agency of electricity Electricity first decom- 

poses the chloride, the chlorine being eliminated at one of 
the electrodes, and the alkaline or earthy metallic base 

at the other electrode The liberated chlorine will, 

when it is set free, combine with a portion of alkali or 
alkaline earth in the solution, and a hypochlorite will be 
formed. The hypochlorite thus formed will, by the con- 
tinued action of heat, be resolved partly into a chlorate of 
th^ alkali or alkaline earth, and partly into a chloride of 
the metallic base, and the chloride will again be subjected 
to decomposition, and a hypochlorite formed. ... If I 
desire to produce a hypochlorite of the alkali or earth, I 
merely keep the vessel warm . . . and continue the pro- 
cess until as much of the saline matter has been converted 
into a hypochlorite as may be required for the purpose to 
which the solution is to be applied. This mode of form- 
ing a hypochlorite of the alkafies and alkaline earths may 
be used for preparing a bath for the purpose of bfeaching 
various kinds of goods, and -the bath maybe strengthened 
'[recuperated] from time to time by the action of the 
electiic current.” 
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Thus it will be seen that this specification clearly de- 
scribed a process by which the chlorides of sodium and 
potassium, and of the metals of the alkaline earths (chlo- 
ride of magnesium, for example), may be converted into 
hypochlorites by electrolysis, and the hypochlorite solu- 
tion obtained used for the purposes of bleaching. It would 
appear difiicuit to conceive how any subsequent patent 
foi* accomplishing the same thing, and using essentially 
the same means, can claim originality in the face of such 
“ prior publication as was effected by the usual Blue- 
book,” which any person can buy for eightpeiico. 

Hermite's Process. — ^The following description of this 
process has been furnished by the engineers engaged in 
connection with the process to the Trade Review : — 

Briefly described, the Hermite process consists in manu- 
facturing a solution of high bleaching power by electro- 
lysing an aqueous solution of magnesium chloride. The 
salt is decomposed by the current at the same time as the 
water. The nascent chlorine, liberated from the magne- 
sium chloride, and the nascent oxygen, liberated from the 
water, unite at the positive pole, and produce an unstable 
oxygen compound of chlorine of very high bleaching 
power. The hydrogen and magnesium go to the negative 
pole ; this last decomposes the water and forms magne- 
sium oxide, whilst the hydrogen is disengaged. If in this 
liquid coloured vegetable fibre is introduced, the oxygen 
compound acts on the colouring matter, oxidising it. 
Chlorine combines with the hydrogen to form hydrochloric 
acid, which finding itself in the presence of magnesium in 
the liquid combines with it, and forms the initial chloride 
of magnesium.” 

Andreoli’B Process. — This process consists, avowedly, 
in bleaching pulps by means of hypochlorite of sodium, 
produced by electrolytical decomposition of a solution of 
chloride‘s of sodium.” In carrying out his process, M. An- 
dreoli uses as an electrolyte ** concentrated or non-concen- 
trated sea-water, or a solution of chloride of sodium, the 
specific gravity of which varies according to the quality 
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and n^ure of the materials to be treated. Generally the 
solution to be electrolysed works better with a density of 
8° to 12*^ B., but although salt is cheap, and the solution 
when exhausted may be regenerated by passing an electric 
current, I always endeavour to have when possible {sic) a 
weak solution, and with some Ivinds of pul]) an eleoLrolyte 
having the density of s^a-water (3° B.) is sufiicicntly strong 
to bleach.^* • 

The foregoing are the only clectrolyiic processes for 
bleaching fibres that need recording, and we fancy there 
viU be little difficulty in tracing the resemblance between 
the two latter and the process of Mr. 0. Watt. 

Thompson’s Process. — 'i’his process, for which a patent 
was obtained on February 3rd, 1883, may bo thus briefly 
described : — In bleaching linen fabrics ^ he material is boiled 
for about three hours in a solution of cyanide of potassium 
or sodium — about half an ounce of the salt to each gallon 
of water — to remove the resinous matter from the fibre, so 
that the cellulose may be exposed to the action of the 
bleach. The fabric is then washed, and again boiled for 
three hours more in a similar solution, and after being 
again washed is ready for bleaching. With cotton the 
preliminary boiling is not necessary, unless the material 
is greasy, in which case a solution of half the strength 
and two hours^ boiling is sufficient. In ordinary cases 
cotton is not boiled at all, but is simply washed in cold 
water and squeezed. In bleaching, all vegetable fibres are 
treated in the same way, the only difl'erence being in 
point of time. The cotton or linen, after being treated as 
described, is then piled somewhat loosely in an air-tight 
vessel, 9 lbs. of cloth to the cubic foot of space being con- 
sidered sufficient. The vessel is then filled with a 'weak 
solution of bleaching liquor, consisting of about one ounce 
of dry bleaching powder to each gallon of water. “ After 
the vessel has been filled, the liquor is immediatiely run 
out, and is replaced by an atmosphere of carbonic acid, 
which quickly liberates the chlorine on the fibre, and thus 
decomposes the water, uniting with the hydrogen and 

H 
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liberating the oxygen, the result of which is to hlei^h the 
fibre or fabric. In about an hour the whole of the bleach- 
ing liquor in the fibre will have been thus decomposed, 
and this operation must be repeated until the material is 
of the proper whiteness to be withdrawn from the action 
of the chlorine. The material is then washed and squeezed. 
Chlorine, however, always leavesf these materials of a 
yellowish white.” To remove this tint, the material is 
passed through a solution of oxalic acid — about 2 oz. to 
the gallon — squeezed as it passes out of this solution, and 
then passed through another solution made by dissolving 
J grain of triethyl rose aniline to the gallon of water, or 
20 grains of indigo, as may be preferred. To this solution 
oxalic acid is added until it becomes of an opaque but bright 
turquoise blue. The material, after washing, is then white. 

The patent describes and illustrates the apparatus to be 
used in conjunction with certain parts of existing appara- 
tus used in bleaching. 

Limge's Frocesi. — ^In this process acetic acid is used 
in place of hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, etc., to set free 
the chlorine or hypochlorous acid, in the ordinary method 
of bleaching with hypochlorite of lime, or bleaching 
powder, which, the inventor says, “ combines all the ad- 
vantages of the materials formerly employed, without any 

of their drawbacks The price is no impediment, 

for a minimal quantity is sufficient, the same being re- 
generated over and over again. At first acetic acid and 
chloride of lime decompose into calcium acetate and free 
hypochlorous acid. In the bleaching process the latter 
yiwds its oxygen, hydrochloric acid being formed. The 
latter instantly acts upon the calcium acetate; calcium 
chloride is formed and acetic acid is regenerate, which 
decomposes a fresh quantity of chloride of lime, and so 
forth. Consequently the smallest quantity of acetic acid 
suffices lor splitting up any amount of chloride of lime, 
.... The hydrochloric acid formed is never present in 
the free state, as it instantly acts upon the calcium acetate. 
This is very important, since hydrod^jgiso acid weakens 
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the fi^e by prolonged contact, whilst acetic acid is quite 
harmless. Since there are no insoluble calcium salts pre- 
sent, the operation of ‘ souring ' after bleaching is quite 
unnecessary ; this not merely saves the expense of acid, 
and of the subsequent washing of the fabrics, but it also 
avoids the danger, especially present in the case jf stout 
fabrics, of leaving soi^e of the acid in the stuff, which 
concentrates on drying and weakens the fibre; it iftay 
also prove injurious in subsequent dyeing operations. 
But in the new process no free acid is present except 
acetic acid, which Has no action upon fibre, even in its 
concentrated state and at a high temperature.” 

The acetic acid may be employed in various ways, in- 
cluding the following : — A small quantity of the acid may 
be added from the first to the bleaching liquor ; or the 
fabric, after being treated in the ordinary way with a 
solution of the bleaching powder, may be steeped, without 
previous washing, in water containing a little acetic acid ; 
or the fabric may be steeped in water acidulated with 
acetic acid, and bleaching liquor afterwards run in slowly 
and gradually, with continuous agitation in the usual way. 
In the case of hard water, or of impure bleaching liquors, 
a good deal of the acetic acid w^ould be consumed in 
neutralising the lime ; in this case, some hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid may be added, but only sufficient for the 
purpose, so that no acid but hvpochlorous or acetic acid 
exists in the free state. The process is applicable to the 
bleaching of vegetable fibres, whelhcr spun or in the un- 
spun state, and for bleaching paper pulp made from rags, 
wood, straw, esparto, etc. Besides acetic acid, any other 
weak organic acid of an analogous nature may be used. 

Zinc Bleach Liquor. — Strong acids are often objection- 
able for liberating chlorine fronf bleaching powder, and 
especially in bleaching some classes of paper pu^. If a 
solution of sulphate of zinc be added to one oi Bleaching 
powder, sulphate of lime is precipitated, and the zinc 
hypochlorite formed at once splits up into zinc oxide and 
a solution of free hypochlorous acid. Chloride of zinc 
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acts similarly ; for a saturated solution of zinc in iiydro- 
chloric acid decomposes as mucli bleaching powder £s half 
its weight of concentrated oil of vitriol. — Varrentrapp. 
Consequently zinc salts can be employed in place of 
sulphuric acid, and thus bleach the paper pulp very 
quickly. When this mixture is employed in bleaching 
pulp, the precipitated sulphate of l^me resulting from the 
reifotion and also the oxide of zinc formed, remain in the 
pulj), and serve as loading materials. 

Alum Bleach Liquor. — Orioli * recommended for use, 
in paper-mills especially, a bleach liquor made by decom- 
posing equivalent quantities of a solution of chloride of 
lime and sulphate of alumina, formerly known as Wilson's 
Bleach Liquor, Sulphate of lime is precipitated, and 
hypochlorite of aluminium remains in solution; this 
being a very unstable salt can be applied for bleaching 
without the addition of an acid, splitting up into alu- 
minium chloride and active oxygen. Consequently the 
liquid always remains neutral, and the difficulty caused 
by the obstinate retention of free acid in the fibre, by 
which it is strongly acted upon in drying, in this case 
does not exist. The aluminium chloride also acts as an 
antiseptic, so that the paper stock may bo kept for many 
months without undergoing fermentation or other decom- 
position. The solution is allowed to act for about ten 
minutes in the engine. — Lunge, 

New Method of Bleachixig. — ^Young’s Paraffin Oil 
Company have recently introduced what they term an 
‘‘intermediate oil for paper-making/^ to be used with 
alkali in the boiling of rags and esparto, for the purpose 
of increasing the bleaching power of the powder, and pro- 
ducing a softer pulp, at the same time having no smell. 
Several well-known paj)er-makers have tried, and speak 
favourably of it. The quantity of oil to be added to the 
caustic 'Varies for different stock, but may be said to 
average about 1-J- gallon per ton.f 

Wagner’s “ Jahresb.” 1860, p. 188. 
t BapeT’Makcrs' Monthly Journal, March I6th, 1889.. 
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Beating. — One of the most important operations in 
the manufacture of first-class paper is that of heating j by 
which the half- stuff becomes reduced to a fine state of 
division, and the fibres which, in the condition of half- 
stulf, are more or less loosely held together in a clotted 
state, become separated, and are thus put into a condition 
in which they will intertwine with each other, or feltf as it 
is tenned, when submitted to the vibratory motion of the 
wire-cloth of the paper machine. The beating-engine, or 
beater, as it is commonly called, much resembles in con- 
struction the washing- and breaking-engine, but since it is 
required to still further reduce the pulp to a condition 
suitable for paper-making, the knives of this engine are 
more numerous and are made to revolve more rapidly. 
In this engine the half-stuff is cleansed from bleach, 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid — whichever acid may 
have boon used in the bleaching — chloride of calcium, and 
the various products resulting from the decomposition of 
the chloride of lime. In this engine, also, the loading, 
sizing, and colouring materials are worked up yith the 
pulp, and the stuff fully prepared for its final transfer 
direct to the paper-machine. Before describing the various 
forms of beating-engines which have been from time to 
time introduced, including some of the most recent types, 
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to which special attention will be drawn, we ^rpose 
quoting some observations of well-known experts in paper 
manufacture which wiU be read with interest, since they 
fully explain the importance that attaches to the proper 
manipulation of the beating-engine for the production of 
paper of high quality. 

Mr. Dunbar’s Observations on Beating.— There is 
noioperation of the paper -mill 'vh^u requires more careful 
attention and experienced judgment than that of beating, 
or refining, to bring the pulp to the finest possible con- 
dition for paper- making ; in this department, Mr. Dunbar 
urges, *‘none but thoroughly cfiicient men should be 
employed, for it is here that the paper is really made — 
that is, the quality of the paper produced at the paper- 
machine will bo in proportion to the treatment the ma- 
terial has received ; and if the half-stuff sent to the 
beating-engines is not subjected to judicious manipulation 
and careful preparation for the special paper to be made, 
all future doctoring will prove unsatisfactory.'^ 

Mr. Aruot on Beating Bngines. — On this subject Mr. 
Amot says : — **Dpon the management of the beating-engine 
the character of the paper produced largely depends. "V^at 
is wanted is not a mincing or grinding of the fibre, but a 
drawing out or separation of the fibres one from another ; 
in fact, the name of the machine indicates pretty accu- 
rately the nature of the action required— beating. Long, 
fine fibres can only be produced [obtained^ by keeping the 
roll slightly up off the bed-plate, and giving it time to do 
the work. Sharp action between the roll and the bed- 
plate will, no doubt, make speedy work of the fibre, but 
the result will be short particles of fibre only, which will 
not interlace to make a strong felt. Indeed, .the action I 
refer to will reduce the ^ong, strong fibre of linen to little 
better than that of wood or straw. Practice and careful 
observation can alone make a good beater-man, and for 
the finer classes of paper none but careful, experienced 
men should be entrusted with the mana^ment of the 
beating-engine. Sometimes the operation is conducted in 
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two si^Jcessive engines, the first being called the inter- 
inediafc heater, but I have hitherto failed to see wherein 
the advantage of this system lies. The time usually occu- 
pied in beating esparto for printing-paper is about four 
hours, while for rags the time may vary from four to 
twelve hours, or even more.*’ This, however, depends 
upon the nature of the rags themselves, and the purposes 
to which they are to b5 applied. • 

Mr. Wyatt on American Befining-EngineS' — Refer- 
ring to the engines adopted in America, Mr. Wyatt says : 
— There are varioifl? modifications of tlie original Jordan, 
the principal ones being the Marshall, Jefters, and im- 
proved Jordan ; but I gathered that experience proves 
the Jordan type to be the most practical and efficient 
in the end, and is one of the most generally used. One 
Jordan is required for each machine, refining all the 
stuff supplied to it. The roll, or plug, runs from 350 to 
400 revolutions per minute, the horse-power consumed 
varying from 25 to 40 horse-power according to the work 
done, and an engine will do up to 1,000 lbs. of pulp 
per hour. The time saved in the beating-engine by the 
use of the Jordan is just about one- third of what would 
otherwise be necessary, that is to say, pulp requiring 
otherwise six hours beating only takes four hours if 
finished in the J ordan. The half-beaten pulp is emptied 
into a stuft-chest, and the Jordan is furnished with a small 
stuff-pump and service-box, just as at the paper-machine 
what the Jordan does not take flow^s back again into the 
chest : the pulp from the Jordan is run into the ordi- 
nary machine stuff-chests. The finished pulp can be 
taken from the Jordan at three different levels from the 
circumference of the roll, or plug. If the pulp is wanted 
*free,* it is drawn from the bottom of the engine; if 
wanted * wet,’ or well greased, it is drawn from the top ; 
and if medium from the centre.” 

The Beating-Engine, — The ordinary form of beater 
consists of a cast-iron trough 13 feet 6 inches long X 6 feet 
6 inches wide, and the bottom is dish-shaped, so as to 
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prevent the pulp from lodging, -which would in^itahly 
be the case if the bottom, were flat, as the pulp 'would 
be apt to lodge in the angles formed by the junction of 
the bottom with the vertical walls of the trough. The 
iron trough is fitted with a cast-iron roll, 3 feet 6 
inches X 3 feet 6 inches, which is provided with 69 roll- 
bars,” or knives, arranged in 23 groups of 3 bars each ; 
this roll is suspended upon a 'malleable iron shaft 
5 inches in diameter, resting upon side levers ; suitable 
gearing is attached by which the roll can be lifted or 
lowered at will, the action being uniformly equal on both 
sides, by which the knives of the roll are kept uniform 
with those of the bed-plate beneath. The bed-plate, fur- 
nished with 20 steel knives, of the same length as the 
roll, is placed immediately beneath the roll. When the 
knives of the bed-plate are straight they are fitted into 
the plate-box at an angle, but in some cases they are bent 
at a slight angle, when they are termed elhotc plates. 
There have been, however, many improvements in the 
beating-engine introduced of lato years, some of which 
are of considerable importance, and to some of these wo 
will now direct attention. Although our own manufacturers 
have introduced improvements in boaters which have been 
fully recognised by the trade, the American engineers 
have not been behindhand in devising modifications 
which appear to have some important ad-vantages. The 
Jordan beater, which has been extensively adopted in 
the States, consists of a roll in the form of a truncated 
cone, furnished with knives in the usual way ; this revolves 
in a box of a similar form, fitted -with knives in the direc- 
tion of its length, but at slightly different angles. In 
this engine the stuff enters at the narrow end through 
a box having an arrangement which regulates its flow, 
and the pulp is discharged by several openings in the 
cover atethe wider end. In an engine invented by Mr. 
Kingsland there is a circular chamber furnished -with 
knives covering its sides; between this is a circular plat^ 
also fitted with knives, which revolves. The stuff enters 
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ttrougl^ a pipe in tlie centre of one of the sides of the 
chamb^, and flows out through an opening in the cppo- 
gite side. 

Forbes’ Beating Engine — ^This engine, an illustration 
of which is given in Fig. 21, is manufactured by Ber- 
trams, Limited, of St. Katherine’s Works, Edir burgh. 
The engine has three chambers, two rolls, uud a mixing 
wheel ; the rolls, only jne of which is uncovered in the 



engraving, are fixed in the outer channels, and the mixing 
wheel is placed in the middle channel. By this arrange- 
ment the pulp flows alternately into the two outer chan- 
nels, and after passing through the rolls again it entera 
the centre channel at the opposite end. 

Bmpberston’s Beating Engine. — This engine, for 
which a patent was granted in 1880, has been successfully 
adopted at the Daihj Chronicle and other mills, and pre- 
sents several important advantages, one of the chief being 
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that it occupies much less ground sj)ace than jjrdinary 
beating-engines. Indeed, we have heard it remarked of 
this engine that it will do double the amount of work in 
the same ground space as the ordinary engine, and this, 
in some mills, would be a decided advantage. The con- 
struction of this beater, a drawing of which is shown in 
Fig. 22, is thus described by the patentee : — “ In the 
cogimon and almost universal folm of engines used for 
preparing pulp for paper-making, the pulp travels hori- 
zontally in a trough with semi-circular ends, and straight 



and over the bottom working-plate, and is again delivered 
over the back fall to pass again round the inidfeather to 
the front of the roll. In the course of these repeated 
revolutions part of the pulp near the circumference of the 
tub has feiuch farther to travel than the part near the mid- 
feather, and consequently is not so often operated upon, 
and the pulp is thus unequally treated. As an improve- 
ment upon this form of tub, 1 make it so that the pulp 
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passes {T-om the back of the roll to its front through a 
longittrtliiial passage under t^e back fall, the pulp thus 
moving as through an inverted syphon, the superincum- 
bent weight of the semi-fluid pulp, as delivered over the 
back faU of the roll, pressing it along this passage and 
upwards, to enter again in front of the roll. The roll a, 
bottom plate b, and the form of the back fall c, arc similar 
to those of ordinary eligines, but the trough is form^ 
with the passage d under the bottom plate b, so that tne 
semi-fluid contents of the engine, in travelling from the 
back fall c to the front of the roll a, pass by means of the 
passage d under the bottom plate n in the direction indi- 
cated by the arrows, the superincumbent weight of the semi- 
fluid pulp, as it is delivered over the buck fall c at the back 
of the roll a, pressing it along the under passage i) and up- 
wards to the front of the roll a. The position of a drum- 
washer is shown at e, and at f is seen a section of the 
cross shaft for raising or lowering both ends of the roll a 
simultaneously ; 0 is the roU cover, which may be of any 
usual form. 15y this invention the semi-fluid pulp is 
acted upon in a more cifcclive manner, and its particles are 
also more equally ti catcd than has hitherto been the case.” 

The beating- engines are usually driven from a separate 
engine, but Messrs. Bertrams have introduced a system of 
direct driving for these engines by which, it is said, the.e 
is a considerable saving in power. The accompanying 
engravings, Figs. 23 and 24, show a series of eight beaters, 
each carrying 300 lbs. of pulp, driven by one of their com- 
pound direct-driving steam-engines, and now being worked 
at the Forth Paper Mills. 

Operation of Beating. — Having referred to some of 
the more important improvements connected with the 
beating-engines, we will proceed* to explain the opera- 
tion of beating as briefly as possible. The bleached 
half-stuff is removed from the tray of the ^ress in 
caked masses, and in this condition is conveyed m trucks 
or boxes to the beating-engine. The first thing to 
be attended to is the removal of the last traces of chlorine 
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from the pulp, wliicli, if not effectually done, wodd cause 
injury to the size, and also corrode the strainer plates 



Fig. 23. 

and wire-gauze of the paper-machine. It is possible 
to wash out the chlorine by an abundant application of 



pure water, but this method of removing the chlorine is 
very tedious and occupies a longtime, while it also involves 
the use of enormous quantities of water— a serious consi- 
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deratioDoin some mills ; to this may be added the still more 
import&t fact that by the method of washing out the 
chlorine a considerable loss of fibre takes place. The plan 
most usually adopted is to neutralise the chlorine left in the 
pulp by the application of suitable chemical agents, whereby 
the chlorine is rendered inert. These agentF technically 
termed “ antichlors,” are sometimes objected to, however, 
although they are in IheAiselves practically harmless so fir 
as their action upon cellulose is concerned. Mr. Amot, 
who has considered this subject very thoroughly, says : — 
“ 1 do not think therb is much in this objection, as those 
agents that are soluble pass through the wire of the 
machine almost completely, ’while those that are insoluble 
are in the finest possible state of division and pearly white. 
The chemical agent most largely used it hyposulphite of 
soda, but hyposulphite of lime is also employed, and 
those agents, known by the name of ‘ antichlor,^ are put 
into the engine in such a quantity as will ensure the 
neutanlisation of the whole of the chlorine. The pro- 
ducts of the reaction, when the soda salts are used, are 
chloride of sodium (common salt) and sulphate of soda 
(Glauber’s salt), and, when the lime salt is used, chloride of 
calcium and sulphate of lime, the latter identical with the 
pearl hardening so well known as a loading agent.” Fi'om 
this it will be seen that little or no harm can possibly 
occur either to the fibre or the metal work of the machine 
by the employment of the neutralising agents nam^, and 
when it is borne in mind that tho simple washing of the 
pulp would occupy the beating-engine for a lengthened 
period and exhaust a considerable quantity of water — ^which, 
as we have said, would in some mills be a serious matter — 
the adoption of the neutralising method would undoubtedly 
have the preference. 

The engine, being partly filled with water, is set in 
motion, and the bleached half-stufi introduced ih small 
quantities at a time, each portion being allowed to become 
tnoroughly mixed with the water before the next batch is 
added. The charging of the beater with half-stuff is kept 
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up until the mass becomes so thick that it will d^ly just 
move in the trough under ^e action of the revolving roll. 
If the beater is of the older type, portions of the pulp are 
liable to lodge in comers, to remove which the “ beater- 
man ” uses a wooden paddle, with which tool he also pushes 
tlie slowly moving pulp in the direction of the roll, espe- 
cially when the stiff mass appeals to move too slowly. 
M this stage the neutralisation of the chlorine in the 
pulp is oftected, which is done by adding a solution of 
hyposulphite of soda, a little at a time, until the liquor 
ceases to redden blue litmus paper, strips of which 
should be dipped into the pulp every few minutes until 
the paper persistently retains its blue colour. This 
operation should be conducted with great care, so as to 
exactly neutralise the traces of chlorine without adding an 
excess of the hyposulphite of soda. Besides this salt, 
other substances are used as “ antichlors,’^ as, for example, 
hyposulphite of lime, which is prepared by boiling milk of 
lime (slacked lime made into a thin mixture vdth water) 
and flour of sulphur in an iron vessel until the latter is 
dissolved, when, after cooling and settling, the resulting 
solution, w'hich is of an orange-yellow colour, is ready for 
use. One great objection to the use of hyposulphite of 
lime, however, is that when decomposed by the chloride of 
lime remaining in the pulp sulphur is set free, w^hich, 
mingling with pulp, will impart to it a yellow tint; be- 
sides this, in passing over the drying cylinders of the 
machine the sulphur present in the paper may attract 
oxygen from the air, converting it into sulphuric acid, 
which must inevitably prove injurious to the manufactured 
paper. Sulphite of soda has also been used as an antichlor, 
and is said to be preferable to hyposulphite of soda,* inas- 
much as the latter salt is liable to decompose with the 
liberation of free acid, which is not the case with the 
sulphite^of soda. 

Test for Chlorine. — Instead of relying solely upon the 
litmus paper test when applying the antichlor, the follow- 
* Sometimes also called ihiotulphiU of toda. 
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ing test^or chlorine may also be used with advantage : — 
Take 2 Slrachms (120 grains) oi white starch, and make it 
into a paste with a little cold water; then pour over it 
about half a pint of boiling water, stirring briskly ; to this 
add 1 drachm of iodide of po'assium, and stir until dis- 
solved and well incorporated with the stai -h solution. 
The mixture is then to be allowed to cool, when it is 
ready for use. _ A few* drops of this mixture dropped 
upon a small sample of the pulp will indicate if any 
chlorine be present by the spot assuming a blue colour ; 
if such be not the c’ase, the pulp may be considered free 
from chlorine. 

During the beating, the roll, which should make not loss 
than 220 revolutions per minute, is lowered, a little at. a 
time, so that the cutting edges of the bars and plate may 
be brought together gradually and equally until the pulp 
is reduced to the desired condition. The pulp is made 
long or short according to the quality of paper to be pro- 
duced ; news papers, which require strength, are made of 
long-fibred pulp, while writing paper, or paper of fine 
texture, is made of shorter pulp. The stuft* should be 
what is called ** mellowed in the engine, which is effected 
by a judicious working of the roll, not lowering it sud- 
denly but gradually, and not much at one time, on the 
plate, until the pulp attains the fineness required. This is 
generally arrived at in about three and a half to four 
hours, though sometimes the beating of pulp from rags 
is continued for more than double that time. It should 
be added that if the cutting edges of the roll and plate 
are brought together suddenly and too closely, the fibre 
win be cut, and as a consequence the paper produced will 
be tender. 

Esparto, which, in the process df boiling becomes re- 
duced to such a soft condition that the fibres may be readily 
separated by the fingers, does not require such excessive 
beating as rags ; indeed, the perfect disintegration of the 
fibres of esparto is practically accomplished in about half 
the time occupied by rags, and often much less, but this of 
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course depends upon tlie nature of the esparto itaelf and 
upon the thoroughness of the boiling. Wood pul^ps also 
require but moderate heating, since the process of disin- 
tegration is generally pretty effectually accomplished by 
the processes to ■which tlic ra-w material is subjected in the 
course of manufacture into half- stuff!, which is the condi- 
tion in which this paper material is furnished to the 
manufacturer. 

Blending, — To produce papers of the different qualities 
required by the trade, a system of blending is adopted, 
which may he effected — (1) by mixing the materials in the 
raw state, or the rags, previous to boiling ; and (2) blend- 
ing the half-stufif in the bculiiig-engine. The latter method, 
however, is generally preferred. Sometimes, also, pulps of 
different character are beaten separately and then mixed 
in the stuff-chests, where they are mixed as thoroughly as 
possible before passing on to the machine, but this method 
would bo less likely to ensure a perfect mixture -of the 
respective pulps than would be effected with proper care in 
the beater. The proportions of the several materials to bo 
blended is also a matter of important consideration. In 
blending esparto with rag stuff, if the former be in excess 
it becomes reduced to the proper condition before the latter 
is sufficiently fine, which caiuses the rag fibre to appear in 
knots and threads ’’ in the manufactured paper. But if 
the rag stuff be allowed to predominate, the beating is 
conducted as though no esparto were present, by which, 
while the rag stuff* becomes reduced t o the proper length 
of fibre, the esparto, wliich is still further reduced, in 
mingling with the longer fibre of the rags forms what is 
called a “ close ” paper. Mr. Dunbar, in his useful little 
work, ** The Practical Paper-maker, furnishes a series of 
receipts for blending foi* high-class papers, as also the pro- 
portions of colouring matter to be used, which the reader 
will do Well to consult. For news papers, esparto and straw 
pulps are generally used, in varying proportions according 
to the nature and quality of the esparto ; these proportions 
have to he regulated according to the judgment of the 
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paper-niaker, and vary greatly at different mills. A large 
quantil^ of sulpHte and otkei wood pulps are also used, 
those coming from Scandinavia and Germany being espe- 
cially suited to the requirements of the English manufac- 
turer. Mechanical wood pulp is also used in a mr -derate 
degree — sometimes up to 15 per cent., in erne English 
mills, but it is said that in Germany this ptaper stock is 
sometimes used to the eitent of 90 per cent. 
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Loading.— The very finest qualities of paper are usually 
made without the addition of any loadingy as it is called, 
but for most other papers more or less loading material is 
added, according to fhe quality of paper to be produced. 
The loading material used for ordinary qualities is kaolin, 
or china clay, and for the better qualities sulphate of lime 
ov pearl hardening, as it is termed in the trade. China clay, 
as it occurs in commerce, is in the form of soft lumps and 
powder, is nearly white, and when rubbed between the 
finger and thumb should present no hard particles of gritty 
matter. To prepare it for mixing with the pulp it is first 
worked up into a thin cream with water, which is usually 
done in a vessel furnished with an agitating arrangement 
by which the clay becomes intimately mixed with the 
water. The cream is then strained through a fine sieve 
to sejparate any impurities present, and is then allowed to 
flow into the beating-engine containing the stuff while in 
motion, by which it soon becomes mingled with the pulp. 
The proportion of china clay or other loading material 
which is to be introduced into the pulp depends upon the 
quality of the fibre and the requirements of the manufac- 
turer, some makers using less of the material than others. 
From 3 per cent, to 10 or 15 per cent, appears to be about 
the extreme range for employing the material as a neoes* 
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sary i^rediont in tlie production of various classes of 
paper, above wliicli figures tbd addition of loading materia! 
may be considered as an adulteration. Sometimes nearly 
twice tbe largest amount named is employed, no doubt to 
meet the exigences of keen competition — from foreign 
sources especially. 

One effect of the hiding, whether it be china clay or 
sulphate of lime, is to close the pores of the paj^r, 
whereby a smoother surface is obtained, while at the same 
time, if the material has been used in proportions suited 
to the quality of the fibre, and not in immoderate excess, 
a stronger paper is produced. A species of asbestos termed 
agalite has been introduced as a loading material, and since 
it has a fibrous texture, it blends rith the fibres of the 
pulp, forming, as it were, a vegcto-mireral paper. It is 
stated that as much as 90 per cent, of the agalite used in 
the beating- engine enters into the manufactured paper, 
while not much more than half the china clay used is held 
by the pulp! 

Sizing. — Engine sizing,’^ as it is termed, consists in 
adding certain ingredients to the pulp while in the beating- 
engine. The materials generally used are alum and resin 
soap, in proportions suitable to the paper to be produced. 
Resin soap is formed by boiling ordinary resin in a 
jacketed pan such as is used by soapraakers for preparing 
small quantities of fancy or other soaps, with a solution of 
soda crystals in the following proportions : Resin, 16 lbs. ; 
soda crystals dissolved in water, 8 lbs. ; and the boiling is 
kept up for about two hours, or until a soap is produced 
which is perfectly soluble in water. The method of pre- 
paring this soap as conducted at the soapworks has been 
described in the author’s work on soap-making,* p. 64, from 
which the following abstract is taken : Put into a pan 
capable of holding about 12 gallons, gallons of fresh 
caustic soda ley at 30° B. Apply gentle heat, and when 

• ITie Art of Soap-making.” By Alexander Watt. London, Crosly 
X 40 ckwood and Son* 4th edition, 1890. 
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the ley begins to boil throw in, every few minutes, in 
small quantities at a time, finely powdered and sifted resin 
until 37 lbs. have been introduced. The mixture must be 
well stirred the whole time to prevent the resin from 
‘ clogging ’ and adhering to the pan. It is important to 
moderate the heat, as the resin soap has a great tendency 
to expand and an excess of heat would cause it to boil 
ovei. The heat, however, must be^vcpt to near the boil- 
ing point, otherwise the mass will become thick and of a 
very dark colour. When kept at near the boiling point it 
is always clear and its colour of a reddish yellow. If, 
during the boiling, the resin soap rises and threatens to 
overflow, the heat must be checked by throwing in a little 
cold water, only using sufficient to effect this object. It 
is absolutely necessary to stir the mass continually, other- 
wise the resin will agglomerate in masses and thus prevent 
the alkali from acting freely upon it. The boiling talces 
about two hours, when the soap is run into an iron frame 
and allowed to cool. It is very important that the resin 
used is freed from particles of wood, straw, etc., for which 
purpose it should be passed through a tolerably fine 
sieve.^^ 

Respecting the preparation of resin soap, Davis says : — 
“ The proportion of resin used to each pound of soda ash 
varies in different mills, 3, 4, or even 5 lbs. of resin being 
used to each pound of soda ash. The proportion of resin, 
soda ash, and water, can be best determined by practical 
experience, as no prescription could be devised which 
would be suitable to every case. M. d’Arcet, who modi- 
fied the proportions recommended by M. Bracconot, 
recommends for the preparation of resin soap — 

Powdered resin . . * 4*80 parts. 

Soda crystals at 80® (French alkalimeter) . , 2*22 „ 

Water 100 „ 

Theoretically speaking, only 2*45 parts of alum would be 
required to precipitate the resin ; but the waters, which 
are almost always calcareous, neutralise part of the alum* 
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Crystslis of soda arc mucli more expensive than sola ash, 
but on account of their greater purity they are sometimes 
preferred to the latter. At the present day the re ^in soap 
is preferably made by dissolving ordinary rosin with a 
solution of carbonate of soda under boiling heat ii asteam- 
jacketed boiler, the class of paper to be Made governing 
the (luantity of resin to be employed. The boiling usually 
requires from two to eight hours, according to the fela- 
tive proportions of soda ash and resin used — the greater 
the proportion of soda used the less time is required for 
boiling — the process being completed when a sample of the 
soap formed is completely soluble in water. . . . About 
3 lbs. of resin to 1 lb. of soda is the usual proportion. The 
resin soap is cooled after boiling b^^ running it into iron 
tanks, where it is allowed to settle, (he soap forming a 
dense syrup-like mass, and the colouring matters and 
other admixtures of the resin rising to the top are easily 
removed. It is important to run off the mother liquor 
(ley) containing the excess of alkali, for when the soap is 
used it consumes the olum to neutralise it.’^ 

When the impurities and ley have been removed the 
soap is dissolved in water, and if, from imperfect boiling, 
a portion of the resin is found not to have been saponified, 
a small quantity of a strong solution of soda crystals is 
added to the water used for dissolving the soap. 

Where starch is used for stiffening purposes, the soap is 
mixed with a quantity of starch paste in the proportion of 
IJ part of starch to 1 part of resin soap. Some manufac- 
turers, Mr. Davis states, mix the starch paste with the 
kaolin in lieu of mixing it with the resin soap. In either 
case the materials should be thoroughly strained before 
being added to the pulp. From 3 to 4 lbs. of the mixture 
of resin soap and starch paste to^ach 100 lbs. of dry pulp 
are about the proportions in which the size is generally 
used, but the quantity added to the pulp in the*beater de- 
pends upon whether the paper is to bo soft-sized or hard- 
sized. 

Sizing is chiefly applied to papers which are to be writ- 
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ten upon with ordinary inks, and also, with a fe\^excep 
tioiis, to printing papers, tjie object being to cldse the 
pores of the paper and render it non-absorbent, by which 
the spreading or running of the ink is effectually pre- 
vented. While the finest lines may be written upon a 
well-sized paper (as ordinary writing paper, for example) 
without spreading in the least degree, a similar stroke of 
the^pen upon blotting paper, tissitte, or unsized printing 
paper would spread in all directions, owing to the highly 
absorptive property of the cellulose. 

The sizing of the pulp is conducted as follows : — After 
the loading material has been introduced and well mixed, 
the resin soap, previously dissolved in water, a little 
carbonate of soda being sometimes added, is mixed with a 
paste of starch prepared by dissolving starch in boiling 
water, and the mixture of soap and starch is then passed 
through a fine sieve to keep back any particles or lumps 
that may be present. The proportion of the materials 
used in sizing vary at the different mills, each manufacturer 
having formulae of his own ; about 1 part of resin size tc 
3 of starch paste, and, say, from 9 to 12 lbs. of the mix- 
ture, may be used for 300 lbs. of pulp ; and, if preferred, 
the respective ingredients may be put into the engine 
separately, a method adopted at some mills. Some manu- 
facturers of the finest papers, instead of dissolving the 
starch in hot water, make it into a thin paste with cold 
water, in which condition it is introduced into the pulp, 
the object being to impart to the paper a particular 
feeling to the touch which is not obtainable by other 
means. 

The mixture of resin size and starch paste, with or 
without the addition of water, is added to the. pulp in the 
beater, in which the pilp is circulating, and the engine 
allowed to run until the materials are well incorporated in 
the pulpt At this stage a solution of alum (about 28 to 
30 lbs. for 300 lbs. of pulp), or of sulphate of alumina,*is 
introduced, which causes the resin soap to become sepa- 
* Sometimes called “ concentralod alum,*’ “pcail alum,” etc. 
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rated/^thc sulphuric acid of the alum uniting with the 
alkali# of the soap and sotting the resin and alumina free 
in the form of minute particles; the resin in the subse- 
quent drying on the calenders becomes fused, as it were, 
and thus cements the fibres and alumina together, at the 
same time rendering them non-absorbent and improved in 
whiteness by the precipitated alumina. Sometimes ordi- 
nary soap is added t(k the resin soap, which is said to 
impart a higher finish to the paper in the operation of 
calendering. 

The so-called “ concentrated alum,’* which contains 
a higher percentage of sulidiatc of alumina than the 
crystallised alum, is considoi*cd the most economical in use, 
being proportionately cheaper, and the variety known as 
** pearl alum” is specially recomiiicuded. “Aluminous 
cake ” is another preparation which has found favour in 
many mills, but since it sometimes contains a large excess 
of free sulphuric acid it requires to be used with caution, 
since this acid, although it will brighten the colour of 
some aniline dyes, will discharge the colour from others, 
while at the same time it may injuriously affect the brass- 
wire cloths of the paper machine. The alum solution 
should be prepared in a lead-lined tank, fitted with a steam 
pipe for heating the contents when required. 

The proportions of the materials used in sizing differ 
considerably in different mills, but the following may be 
taken as an average for common writing and printing 
papers : — 

Per 100 parts of dried pulp 10 to 12 parts of resin* 

„ ,, ,, 20 „ 80 „ starch. 

„ „ „ 10 „ 12 „ alum. 

To the sizing solution is generally added from 30 to 50 
parts of kaolin. When a colour Js present on which alum 
would have a prejudicial effect this is usually replaced by 
about one-third of its weight of sulphate of zii^. Many 
mineral substances have from time to time been added to 
paper stock, principally to increase its weight, and in 
1858 Shell took out a patent for adding carbonate of lime, 
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a substance which, however, had long been fraudulently 
used in order to increase the weight, but he fouild it to 
have the property of fixing the ink in the pores of the 
paper, thus rendering it immovable. The only useful 
addition is kaolin, or some similar aluminous compound, as 
it attaches itself , to the fibre, and, while giving the required 
opacity and a good surface, takes both printing and writing 
inbwell, and lias the advantage, ^rom a manufacturer’s 
point of view, of increasing the weight. It has been 
proposed that small quantities of glycerine bo added to 
the pulp, in order to give the paper greater flexibility, and 
especially to give copying-paper the quality of taking up 
colour readily.* 

French Method of Preparing Engine Size. — Thirteen 
pails of water are boiled in a copper- jacketed pan capable 
of holding about 150 gallons ; 90 lbs. of soda crystals are 
then introduced and allowed to dissolve, when 200 lbs. of 
finely-powdered rosin are gradually introduced, with con- 
stant stirring, and the boiling is sustained for about two 
hours after the last portion of resin has been added. A 
further addition of water is now made by putting in five 
pails of cold water, and the water is then boiled for an 
hour and a half longer. The resin soap is then transferred 
to stock-chests, in which it is allowed to rtmaiii for ten 
days or longer, fresh batches being prepared in rotation, 
to meet the requirements of the mill. 

To determine whether an excess of resin soap or of 
alum has been added to the pulp, red and blue litmus 
papers should be employed, the former turning blue if an 
excess of resin soap be present, and the latter red when 
alum or sulphate of alumina is in excess. For uncoloured 
papers the aluminous material should be added until the 

£ becomes faintly acid, vhich will be indicated by the 
litmus paper turning slightly red when immersed in 
the pulp.t 

Besides resin soap, various substances have been pro- 
posed as sizing materials, including wax dissolved in a 
♦ Muspratt’s “ Chemistry Applied to the Arts.” 
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strong solution of caustic soda and precipitated with alum, 
but the*cost would be an objection to the use of this mate- 
rial except for the bigbest classes of paper. It is stated 
that 12 lbs. of gum tragacantb to each 500 lbs. of resin bas 
been used in preparing some kinds of engine- sized papers, 
and is said to impart to tbcm an appearanci equal to that 
of tub-sized papers. 

Zinc Soaps in Sizing^. — According to a paragraph in tiie 
Papermakers* Monthly Joni'nal, a somewhat novel method 
of sizing is employed in Germany, which consists in the pre- 
cipitation in the stock of zinc soaps. Cottonseed oil soap 
or Castille soap is worked up in the engine with the stuff, 
and after it has become well mixed with the pulp a solu- 
tion of sulphate of zinc is add()d, which results in the 
formation of a white and heavy zinc soap, which is inso- 
luble, and adheres well to the fibres. TIjc weight and 
whiteness of the zinc soap are the main points in favour 
of this method, which is said to yield good results. 

Colouring. — The pulp, after passing through the various 
processes described, although apparently white, invariably 
presents a yellow tinge when converted into paper. To 
obviate this it is usual to “ kill the yellow tint by adding 
to the pulp small quantities of blue and pink colouring 
matters. The blue colours generally used are ultramarine, 
smalts, and vaiious aniline blues, and the pinks are usually 
prepared from cochineal, either in a liquid form or as 
“ lakes ’’ (compounds of cochineal and alumina) or aniline 
dyes, the former being preferable, as it is not injuriously 
affected by the alum used in sizing. The ultramarine 
should be of good quality, otherwise it will become decom- 
posed, and its colouring property destroyed by the action 
of the alum, -but more especially so if the alum contains 
an excess of free acid. Smalts blue, which is a kind of 
coloured glass, is not affected by acids. In preparing the 
colouring matters for mixing with the pulp they must 
first be mixed with water, and the liq^uid should then be 
strained, to keep back any solid particles that may be pre- 
sent in the material. Aniline blues should be dissolved 
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in liot water, or alcohol, and then diluted. Sampjes of the 
pulp are examined from time to time until thcvdcsircd 
effect is produced, which tte practised eye of the beater- 
man can readily determine. 

Animal or Tnb-aizing. — Another process of sizing^, 
termed animal-sizing,” “tub-sizing,” or “ surface-sizing,” 
is also adopted in the manufacture of certain classes of 
paper, and is either accomplished by hand or on the ma- 
chine. The former method having been elsewhere described 
(p. 132) we will now describe the operation of sizing on the 
machine, to which the term tub-sizing is also applied. The 
size employed, which is prepared from what are called 
“ glue pieces,” or clippings of “ limed ” and unhaired 
skins of animals, requires to be as colourless as possible, in 
order that the colour of the paper may not be injuriously 
affected by it. 

Preparation of Animal Size. — This operation is gener- 
ally conducted at the mill, the materials from which the 
size is produced being the cuttings or parings of animal 
skins and hides, or which have undergone the pro- 
cesses of “liming” and unhairing preparatory to being 
tanned. The cuttings, or 'patc^y commonly called “ glue 
pieces,” are first soaked in a mixture of lime and water, 
placed in large tubs for several days, after which they are 
put * into a wooden cylinder, or drum, five or six feet in 
diameter, and about ten feet in length, which revolves upon 
a horizontal shaft, which, being hollow, admits the passage 
of water to the interior of the drum. The drum is per- 
forated, and revolves in a large tank, while a continuous 
stream of water is allowed to pass through it, and the 
dirty water escapes through the perforations in the drum. 
When the cuttings are sufficiently cleansed in this way, 
they are transferred to, an iron copper, furnished with a 
false bottom and steam-pipe, or a jacketed pan. The 
cuttings^ are next covered with water; steam is then turned 
on,, and the liquid brought to a temperature below boiling 
point, or say, about 180° to 190° F., it being very im- 
portant that the liquid should not actually boil. This 
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operation is carefully kept up for twelve to sixteen hours, 
accordiiig to the nature of the cuttings, by which time all 
the material excepting any membranous or fatty matters 
that may be present, will have become dissolved and a 
solution of gelatine obtained. The liquor is then allowed 
to settle for a short time to allow fatty matters to rise to 
the surface and membranous substances to deposit, and the 
fatty matters must aftoi’wards be carefully removed by 
skimming. The liquor should next be strained to separate 
any floating particles of a membranous character. Some- 
times the gelatine solution is chiriticd by adding a small 
quantity of powdered lime, which is thoroughly mixed by 
stirring, after which it is allowed to rest. When it is 
found that the impurities and lime d(q)osit too slowly, a 
little weak sulphuric acid is added, which, forming an 
insoluble sulphate of lime, the solid mait-ers quickly sub- 
side, leaving the liquor quite clear. The solution is next 
filtered through felt, and is afterwards treated with a 
solution of alum, which at first causes the liquid to thicken 
and become nearly solid, but it becomes fluid again, how- 
ever, on the addition oi more alum solution. When this 
condition is finally attained, the liquid is ready for use in 
the process of sizing. 'Jhe addition of the alum (wiiich 
should not contain any free acid) to the gelatine greitly 
improves its sizing property, besides preserving it from 
decomposition. The treatment of the glue pieces for 
the purpose of obtaining gelatine solutions is fully de- 
scribed in the author’s work on “ Leather Manufacture,’* 
p. 401.* 

i^merican Method of Sizing. — Another method of pre- 
paring size, and wdiich is adopted in America, is the follow- 
ing : — In large paper mills the size is genci ally prepared in 
a room devoted to the purpose, and ifitcominonly situated near 
the machine. The finest grades of light hide and skin clip- 
pings are used for No. 1 letter papers, but less co^ly stock 
is employed for the lower grades of animal-sized papers. 

* “Art of Leather Manufacture.” By Alexander Watt. Croahy 
Lockwood and Son, ISSo, 
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To preserve the glue pieces the tanners and tawers macerate 
the clippings in milk of .lime and afterwards d^y them. 
As the clippings require to he freed from the lime, the 
first treatment they receive at the paper-mill is to put 
them in large wooden tubs partly Mod with water, in 
which they are allowed to soak for several days. They 
are afterwards more perfectly cleansed by means of a drum- 
washer, such as we have before described. Fresh hide and 
skin clippings, that is, those which have not been limed and 
dried at the tanneries, and which are occasionally purchased 
by the paper manufacturers, require to be used as soon as 
possible after they arrive at the mill as they readily decom- 
pose, and are placed in tubs partly filled with water, in 
which 2 per cent, by weight of caustic lime has been dis- 
solved. The pieces, if from calfskins, are allowed to 
remain in the lime bath for ten to fifteen days, clippings 
of sheepskins fifteen to twenty days, and trimmings from 
heavy hides, as ox, etc., twenty-five to thirty days, the 
milk of lime being renewed once or twice a week, and the 
material well stirred from time to time. The glue-stock, 
as it is sometimes termed, is afterwards thoroughly washed 
in the drum- washer, and when this operation is complete 
the material is spread out in the yard to drain, and when 
sufficiently dried is ready for boiling, or may be stored 
until required for use. 

To prepare size from the material treated as described, 
it is placed in a boiler of cast or wrought-iron or copper, 
furnished with a perforated false bottom, and capable of 
holding from 100 to 400 lbs. of the raw material, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the mill. Several such boilers 
may be placed close to each other. At the bottom of the 
boiler is a stop-cock for drawing off the gelatine solution 
when required. When the requisite charge of glue-stock 
has been introduced into the boiler, water is poured over 
it and steam turned on, which passes through a pipe fixed 
beneath the false bottom, and care is taken that the tem- 
perature of the contents of the boiler sliould not exceed 
200° F., which heat is kept up for ten to eighteen hours, 
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according to the nature of the materials treated. The 
gelatmo*^Bolution is drawn off* from the boiler as it is 
formed, into wooden tubs, and at the same time carefully 
strained to remove membranous matters and suchlike 
impurities. Several boilings are made from the same 
batch of glue-stock, and all the solutions a, ) afterwards 
mixed together in the receiving tubs, and a solution of 
alum is added in such pAportions as to be recognised Ipy 
tasting the liquor. Ono object in adding the alum being 
to prevent the gelatine from decomposing, more of this 
substance should be added in warm than in cold weather. 

When the solutions are cool they are ready for use, and 
the gelatine is removed from the receiving tubs and dis- 
solved in a separate tub as required f-. ^ use, the dissolving 
tub being provided with a steam-pipe. The proportion 
of water — which should only be lukewarm — used in 
dissolving the gelatine varies from a quarter to half 
the bulk of the latter, the nature of the fibre and thick- 
ness of the paper regulating the proportion of water to 
gelatine, the strength of the size liquors being greater for 
thin papers and weak fibres than for thick papers and 
strong fibres. 

The operation of sizing is considered one of the most 
difficult and uncertain with which tho paper-maker has to 
deal, since the material (gelatine) is greatly influenced by 
the conditions of the atmosphere, both as regards its tem- 
perature and humidity, while tho temperature of the 
liquid size itself has also an important influence on tho 
success of the operation. The condition of the paper, 
again, also affects the result, for if it be highly porous it 
will probably be weak, and consequently there may be 
considerable waste during the process of sizing from the 
necessary handling it is subject^ tef; moreover, should the 
paper have been blued with ultramarine, a strongly offen- 
sive odour is often imparted to it ; this, however, %nay be 
obviated by employing fresh size and drying the paper as 
completely as possible. There are two systems of animal- 
sizing employed at the mill, namely, hand-sizing and 
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machine-Bizing, which is also called tub-sizing, tEg former 
being applied to papers of 1;he finest quality. Papers that 
have been made by the machine, after being cut into 
sheets, are hand-sized, as described in the next chapter. 

Machine-Sizing. — The lower-priced j)aper‘s, to be ma- 
chine-sized, are first partly dried over a few cylinders, 
after which the paper passes though a tank containing 
liquid size, from whence it passes between two rollers, 
which squeeze out the superfluous size ; it is then wound 
on to a reel on which it remains some time to enable the 
size to thoroughly permeate the paper, after which it is 
wound on to another reel, and from thence it passes over a 
scries of wooden drums or cylinders, each of which is 
furnished with a revolving fan ; by this means the paper 
becomes dried slowly, whereby a more perfect sizing of the 
material is effected. 

Double-Sized Paper.— This term is applied to paper 
which, after being sized in the engine in the usual way, is 
afterwards surface sized,*' as it is called, with animal size 
in the manner described. 

Pespecting the drying of paper after it has been tub- 
sized there seems to bo some difference of opinion as to 
whether it is best to hang it in a loft to dry or to dry it 
over the cylinders of a drying machine. Upon this point 
the New York Paper Trade Journal makes the following 
remarks ; — “ When the paper is passed through the size- 
tub, it is again wet ; the fibres expand, and their hold on 
each other is relaxed. Now it must make a difference to 
the subsequent strength and quality of this paper whether 
it be hung up in a loft to dry or run over a drying ma- 
chine. Ii it is hung in the loft no strain is put upon it 
and the fibres are at liberty to shrink, or slbwly contract, 
in all directions; whereas if it is run over a drying 
machine, consisting of from 50 to 100 reels, the longitudind 
strain prevents the fibres from shrinking and reassuming 
their normal position in that direction. Attempts have 
been made to obviate this defect by regulating the speed 
of each section of the machine in such a manner as to 
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allow foi the shrinking, but this only remedies the evil by 
preventing the paper from breaking as it travels over the 
machine. Everything else being equal, it would seem that 
loft-dried paper must be superior to that dried over the 
drying macliino. Our home manufacturers endoise this 
view, inasmuch as they continue to prefer the system of 
loft-drying to the less ejyensive machine methods.’’ 

Mr. WyatVs Remarks on Sizing. — Mr. James 
Wyatt, in a paper on the ‘‘Art of Paper-making,”* 
makes the following observations on engine- sizing and ani- 
mal-sizing which will be read with interest : — “Engine- 
sizing renders the paper fully as non-absorbent as animal 
size. The latter penetrates the sheets only slightly and 
forms a coating or skin on each surface, whereas the 
engine size surrounds each fibre and impregnates the 
whole mass. Surface- sizing, however, produces a stronger, 
firmer sheet, and is smoother for the pen to travel over ; 
the manufacturer also gets the benefit in the price of the 
paper of the additional weight of the size, amounting to 
7 per cent, on the average. On the other hand, as the 
animal size is mostly a skin on the surface, if the coating 
be broken anywhere by the use of a knife in scratching, 
the paper will only imperfectly resist ink in that place, a 
great disadvantage for account and office-books and ledgers. 
Engine- si zed paper is much cheaper to produce than animal 
sized, and is therefore used principally for the lower 
qualities of writings and for almost all kinds of printings 
where firmness and smoothness is not so much a desidera- 
tum. Most tub- sized papers have a certain portion of 
engine size mixed with the pulp. This not only ensures 
the thorough sizing of the sheet, but also is a measure of 
economy in reducing the absorbing power of the paper for 
the animal size. Papers for ledgers and office-work are best 
given an extra proportion of engine size to ensure their 
ink-resisting properties, and they are also sized fiy hand 
in animal size and loft dried.” The following rough 
estimate of the comparative cost in materials and wages 

• “Proceedings of the Society of Civil Engineers,” vol. Ixsix, p. 246. 
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of engine-sizing and animal-sizing paper may be of 
interest ; * 


Engino-sizing, per 20,000 11)8. : — 

£ B. d. 

Materials . .620 
Wages . . . 0 12 6 


Total . . £5 14 6 


d. 

Cost per lb. =: 0*068 


Animal-sizing, per 20,000 lbs. : — 

£ 8. d. 

Materials . . 36 0 0 

W ages . . . 4 10 0 


Tital . . £-10 10 0 



Cn'APTER XII. 

MAKING PAPER BY HAND. 

The Vat and Mould.— Making* the Paper.— Sizing and Finishing. 

Under the old system of making* paper by hand, the rags 
were reduced to a fine state of division by a process of 
retting j or slow putrefaction. The rags wore first washed 
in water, and then piled in heaps, in which condition they 
were allowed to remain until they became tender, that is, 
readily pulled asunder by the fingers. During the decom- 
position the rags not unfrequently became rotten in some 
portions of the heaps, thus involving considerable loss of 
fibre. The rags were next placed in a strong chest, in 
which iron-shod stamping rods were fitted, and these 
by their continued action gradually reduced them to a 
pulp. The stampers were eventually superseded by the 
beating-engine, the invention of a Dutchman, which 
received and still retains the name of the “ Hollander.” 
Other machines, as the duster, washing and breaking 
engines, and the beating engine, have entirely taken the 
place of the older system, which required the work of forty 
pairs of stamps for twenty-four hours to produce one 
hundredweight of paper. 

The Vat and Konld. — The pylp being prepared, is 
conveyed from the beaters to the working vat, where it is 
diluted with water. The vat is a wooden or stime vessel 
about 5 feet square and 4 feet deep, being somewhat wider 
at the top than at the bottom. A steam-pipe is supplied 
to the vat, so that the pulp and water may be heated to 
a convenient temperature for working, and an agitator is 
K 
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also furnished to keep the pulp and water uitiformly 
mixed. The mould in which the pulp is raised fi*om the 
vat to fonn a sheet of paper, consists of a wooden frame, 
neatly joined at the comers, with wooden bars running 
across, about inch apart, and flush with the top edge 
of the frame. . Across these again, in the length of the 
frame, wires are laid, about fifteen or twenty in an inch, 
which are placed parallel to eich other. A series of 
stronger wires are laid along the cross-bars, to which the 
other wires are fastened; tnese give to what is termed 
“laid” paper, the ribbed or “water-marked*^ lines 
noticeable in hand-made paper. Upon the mould is fitted 
a movable frame, called the deckle or deckel^ which must 
fit very neatly or the edges of the paper will be rough. 
The mould and deckle form together a kind of shallow 
tray of wire. Sometimes the mould is divided by narrow 
ribs of wood, so that two or four sheets of paper may be 
made in one operation. Connected with the vat is a slant- 
ing board, called the bridge, with copper fillets attached 
lengthwise upon it, so that the mould may slide easily 
along the bridge. 

SEaldiig the Paper. — When preparing for work, the vat- 
man stands on one side of the vat, and has on his left hand 
a smaller board, one end of which is fastened to the bridge, 
while the other rests on the side of the vat. An assistant, 
called the coucher, is at hand, whose duty it is to handle 
the frames or moulds containing the pulp after they 
have passed through the hands of the vat-man or maker. 
The latter now takes in his hand a mould, and lays it 
upon the deckle ; he then dips the mould, with its deckle 
iiV its proper place, into the vat of agitated pulp, and lifts 
up as much of the pulp as will form a sheet of paper. 
This, as will be readily seen, requires the greatest dex- 
terity, since the workman has nothing but his sense of 
feeling \x) guide him. It is said, however, that practice 
gives him such a nicety of feeling in this respect that he 
can make sheet after sheet of the largest-sized drawing 
papers with a difference in Avoight of not more than one 
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or two grains in any two of them. Great skill is also 
required to hold the mould in a perfectly horizontal posi- 
tion, otherwise during the felting and settling of ihe pulp 
the sheet of paper would be thicker on one part than 
another. The mould being held lengthwise, tbut is, with 
the long parallel wires running from right to left hand, he 
gives the mould a gentle shake from his chest forward 
and back again, w'hictt is called the fore- right shake; this 
shake takes place across the wires, not in the direction of 
their length. He next gives a shake from right to left, 
and back again, the respective movements thus propelling 
the pulp in four directions. The vat-man now pushes the 
mould along the small board on his left, and removes the 
deckle, which he connects to another mould and proceeds 
to form another sheet of paper, and so on. The coucher, 
taking the first mould in hand, turns it upside down upon 
a piece of woollen felt-cloth, then removing the moidd, 
he takes another piece of felt and lays it over the sheet 
and returns the mould by pushing it along the bridge to 
the vat-man, when he receives in return a second mould 
to be treated as before. 

In the above way felts and paper are laid altemateljr 
imtil a pile of six or eight quires is produced, which is 
afterwards submitted to pressure in a very powerful press. 
When sufficiently compressed, the machine is relaxed, 
and the felts are then drawn out, on the opposite side, 
by an operative, called a layer, who places the felts one by 
one upon a board, and the sheets of paper upon another 
board. The coucher then uses the felts again for fur- 
ther operations. Two men and a boy only are employed 
in this part of the work. In the evening all the paper 
made during the day is put into another press, and sub- 
jected to moderate pressure to dbliterate the felt marks 
and expel a further portion of the water. On the fol- 
lowing day the paper is all separated, which €s called 
parting, again pressed, and is then transferred to the 
drying-loft. The drying is effected by suspending the 
sheets of paper upon a series of ropes, attached to wooden 
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supports ; ropes of cow-hair are used for the purf)Ose, as 
this material does not stain the paper. 

Sizing and Pinishing.— When the paper is dry, it is 
taken do\VTi and laid carefully in heaps ready for sizing, 
which is the next operation to which the paper is sub- 
jected. The preparation of the size from animal skins, 
etc., is described in Chapter XL When preparing to 
siz 6 ' the paper, the workman takes several quires of the 
paper, and carefully spreads the sheets out in the liquid 
size, which is placed in a large tub, taking care that each 
sheet is uniformly moistened before introducing the next. 
The superfluous size is afterwards pressed out, and the 
paper then “parted’* into separate sheets, which are 
again subjected to pressure, and finally transferred to the 
drying-room, where they are allowed to dry slowly. Wlien 
dry, the paper is conveyed to the finishing-house, to be 
again pressed and looked over by women, who, being 
furnished with small knives, pick out knots and other 
imperfections and separate the perfect from the imperfect 
sheets. The paper is now again pressed, and then 
handed to the finisher, to be counted into reams and packed, 
the reams being afterwards pressed and finally tied up 
and convoyed to the warehouse for sale. When the paper 
is required to be hot-pressed, this is done by placing each 
sheet of paper alternately between two smoothed sheets of 
pasteboard, and between each group of fifty pasteboards 
18 placed a hot plate of iron, and the pile then submitted 
to heavy pressure, whereby tliG surface of writing paper 
acquires a fine, smooth surface. 
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The Fourdriinor Machine.— Bertrams’ Large Paper Machine. — StuflP 
Chests. — Strainers.— Revolving Strainer and Knotter. — Self-clean- 
sing Strainer. — Roeckner’s Pulp Strainers. — The Machine Wire and 
its Accessories. — Conical Pulp Saver. — The Dandy Roll.— Water 
Marking. — De la Rue’s Improvements in Water-marks. — Suction 
Boxes.— Couch Rolls.— Press Rolls.— Drying Cylinders.— Smoothing 
Rolls.— Single Cylinder Machine. 

The Potirdrinier Machine.— 'It is just ninety years since 
Louis Eobert, a Frenchman, devised a machine for making 
a continuous web of paper on an endless wire-cloth, to 
which rotary motion was applied, thus producing a sheet 
of paper of indefinite length. The idea was subsequently 
improved upon by Messrs. Fourdrinier, who adopted and 
improved upon M. Eobert’ s machine, and with the valuable 
aid of Mr. Bryan Donkin, a young and gifted machinist, 
in the employ of Mr. Hall, engineer, of Hartford, con- 
structed a self-acting machine, or working model, in 1803, 
which, from its effectiveness and general excellency of 
workmanship, created at the time a profound sensation. 
This machine was erected at Frogmore, Hertfordshire, 
and in 1804 a second machine was made and put up at 
Two- Waters, Herts, which was completely successful, and 
the manufaerture of continuous paper became one of the 
most useful and important inventions of the age. From 
that period the “ Fourdrinier,” with some important im- 
provements introduced by Mr. Donkin, gradifelly, but 
surely, became established as an absolutely indispensable 
machine in every paper-mill all over the world. Although 
themaohine has been still further improved from time to 
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time, those of recent construction differ but little 31 prin- 
ciple from the ori^nal machine. An illustration of the 
machine is shown in Fig. 25, the detailed parts of which 
are expressed on the engraving. 

Bertrams’ Large Paper Machine. — The principal aim 
in the construction of the paper-making machine has been 
to imitate, and in some particulars t<ji improve, the operations 
involved in the art of making paper by hand, but apart 
from the greater width and length of paper which can be 
produced by the machine, the increased rapidity of its 
powers of production arc so great that one machine can 
turn out as much paper in throe minutes as could be 
accomplished by the older system in as many weeks. The 
drawing represents the modem paper-macnine as manu- 
factured by Bertrams, Limited, who supplied one of these 
machines to Mr. Edward Lloyd, for the Dally Chronicle 
Mill, at Sittingboume, which runs a wire 40 feet long by 
126 inches wide, this being, we believe, the largest and 
widest paper-machine in the world. It is provided with 20 
cylinders, chilled calenders, double-drum reeling motion, 
with slitting appliance for preparing webs to go direct to 
the printer’s office without the assistance of a re-reeling 
machine, and is driven by a pair of coupled condensing 
steam-engines. On our recent visit to Mr. Lloyd’s mill 
we were much struck with the excellent working of this 
splendid machine. 

In the illustration, as will be seen, there are two sets of 
drying cylinders, while small cylinders, or felt drying- rolls, 
from 16 to 24 inches in diameter, arc introduced to the 
felts of the cylinders, before the smoothing- roUs, which 
discharge the moisture with which the felts are impreg- 
nated from the damp paper, whereby a considerable saving 
in felts is effected. Messrs. Bertram state that the highest 
speed yet attained has been by their own machinery, and 
is 270 febt of paper per minute. 

Jhe progress of the pulp after it leaves the beating- 
en^es for conversion into paper may be described as 
follows:— The valve at the bottom of the beating-ea|pbe 
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is opened, when the pulp flows through a pipe into the 
stuff-chests, which are generally situated below to level 
of the engines. The beaters are then rinsed with clean 
water to remove any pulp that may still cling to them, 
the rinsing water passing also into the stuff-chests. 

Stiiff-chests*. — These are large vessels of a cylindrical 
form, so that the pulp may have no comers to lodge in, 
and are generally made of wood, ^though sometimes they 
are made of cast-iron plates bolted together. The chests 
are of various dimensions, according to the requirements 
of the mill, being usually about 12 feet in diameter and 
6 feet deep, having a capacity for 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. of 
stuff. To keep the pulp well mixed in the stuff-chest, of 
which two are usually emplojred for each machine, a ver- 
tical shaft, carrying two liorizontal arms, each extending 
nearly across the interior of the chest, are provided, which 
are only allowed to revolve at a moderate speed, that is, 
about two or three revolutions per minute, otherwise the 
pulp would be liable to work up into knots, and thus form 
a defective paper. Motion being given to the shaft, the 
rotating arms keep the pulp and water uniformly mixed, 
at the same time preventing the pulp from sinking to the 
bottom of the stuff- chest. 

The pulp is next transferred to a regulating box, or 
** supply box,” by means of a pump called the stuff-pump. 
The regulating-box, which has the effect of keeping a 
regular supply of pulp in the machine, is provided with 
two overflow pipes, which carry back to the stuff-chests 
any superfluous pulp that maj have entered them, by 
which the stuff in the regulatmg-box is kept at a uni- 
form level, while the machine is supplied with a regular 
and uniform quantity of the diluted pulp. . The stuff- 
pump conveys the pulp through a valve in the bottom of 
the regulating-box in a greater quantity than is actually 
required, tthe superfluity returning to the stuff -chests by 
the oveiff ow pipes ; thus the supply-box, being always 
kept full, furnishes a regular and uniform supply of pulp 
to tlie sand-tables, or sand-traps as they are sometimes 
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called. ^Band-tables are Inrge wooden troughs, yary- 
ing in «ize at different mills, Jbut Mr. Dunbar gives the 
following proportions for a first-class sand- trap ; namely, 
14 feet long by 8 feet wide, and 8 inches deep. The 
bottom of the trap is covered with felt, sometimes old first- 
press felt being used, and is divided into stweral compart- 
ments by thin bars of lead or iron, or strips of Wood, 
which keep llie felt in position, and also retain any par- 
ticles of sand or other heavy solid matter that may be 
accidentally present in the pulp. For the purpose of 
diluting the pulp for the machine, there is, attached to 
the inlet of the sand-traps, a box with two supply-taps, 
one for the delivery of pulp, and the other for water ; 
and these being turned on, the pulp and water flow over 
the sand-traps, and the diluted pulp then falls into the 
strainers, vhich, while allowing the fine pulp to pass 
freely, keep back all lumps of twisted fibre, and particles 
of unboiled fibre, which latter, if not removed, would 
appear as specks on the surface of the finished paper. 

The Strainers are ■formed of brass or bronze plates, in 
which are cut a very large number of narrow slits, which 
gradually widen downward, so as to prevent the pulp from 
lodging. Each plate has about 510 slits, and several 
plates, connected together by bolts, constitutes the com- 
plete strainer. When in use, the strainer receives a 
jogging motion, which is communicated to it by means 
of small ratchet wheels keyed on shafts passing be- 
neath the machine; this causes the fibres to pass more 
freely through the slits. There are many different forms 
of strainers, which have been the subject of numerous 
patents. It will be sufficient, however, to give ope or two 
examples o£ improved strainers which have been more 
recently adopted by manufactureie. 

Bevolving Strainer and Snotter. — ^The revolving 
strainer, which was invented the late senior mrtner in 
the firm of Messrs. G. and W. Bertram (now Bertrams, 
Limited), has since been extensively adopted, and the 
present firm have introduced a patent knotter in conjunct 
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tion witli the apparatus, the complete arrangement which 
is shown in Fig. 26* Thedstandard size for these*^volv- 
ing strainers is 7 feet long by 18f inches wide on each 
side of the four surfaces. The vats are of cast iron, and 
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the apparatus is supplied with driving gear, bellows, regu- 
lating boaR 3 S and spouts, as necessary. The firm also supply 
these straiilers with White's patent discs, and Annandale 
and Watspn’s arrangement, a a are two revolving 
strainers, as applied to the paper-machine, showing gear* 







Fig. 27. 
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duced this form of strainer, an illustration of« which is 
given in Fig. 27. The action of the strainer is described 
as follows : — 

The pulp flows on to the strainer at A, and passes away 
through the pipes n n. At v is a valve for the discharge 
of waste pulp.. The strainer plates have an inclination of 
about 1 inch in the direction of their length, and in those 
wjiich are nearest to a, where thi pulp enters, the slits are 
wider, the knots being pushed forward by the eilergy of 
the flow. The vacuum pumps, D d, are worked from the 
shaft E. The tubes r f are for supplying water to the 
plates, by which the coarser particles of the pulp are 
pushed forward, and the slits are thus kept clean. The 
strainer will pass from 18 to 20 tons of the finest paper 
per week. 

Boeckner’s Pulp Strainers. — This invention consists in 
constructing boxes, with one or both ends open, forming 
the strainers, fixed, or to slide in or out, so as to be readily 



cleaned. One or more fans are fitted in these boxes, and 
are put ih motion from the outside, so as to cause what is 
called ** suction through the strainers. One or a num- 
ber of such boxes are fixed into a vat, the open ends dis- 
charging the pulp which has passed t^ugh the strainers 
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to the pajer-machme, and can be so arranged that all the 
fans ar^ worked on one shaft.. The vat may be divided 
into compartments, so that the stuff flows from one to the 
other. Instead of boxes, the strainers may be formed of 
tubes, in which suitable slits or perforations ha'^e been 
provided. The tubes will be perfectly close -d at one end, 
and the strained pulp, after passing througli them, will be 
delivered to the papcr-fhachine from their open ends, 
which itiay fit into a ring, so that when cleaning is re- 
quired they may be easily lifted out or in. The suction is 
provided inside these tubes by the fans, which arc oscillated 
by suitable gear from the outside of the vat. The strainers 
may, instead of being stationary, be attached to the fans 
and oscillate with them, in which case the open ends 
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would have to be attached to the vat by an indiarubber or 
cloth ring, or the strainers may oscillate whilst the fans 
are stationary. Any number of these strainers may be 
fixed into vats, disposed vertically or otherwise. In the 
vat A, Fig. 28, which receives the pulp to be strained, are 
several tubes, jtjjoja, with one end open, having slits in them 
similar to strainer plates. Inside of these are two, three, or 
more plates,///, Fig. 29, running the full length of the 
tube fixed to the shafts, s h s, and to the sides of the tubes, 
which serve as fans, besides giving strength to the tubes. 
The shafts s s n arc carried in bearings at each end, and 
have each one end projecting through, upon which are 
keyed levers, h h A, which, being connected to a rod r, 
worked by an eccentric, €y at the end, gives an osciUating 
motion to the tubes and fans. Any number of tubes may 
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be in tlie vat, and may either work separately divided. 
With several tubes it is preferable to have them arranged 
as shown in the drawing by division plate d, so that the 
accumulated knots,” &c., may flow finally into the end 
compartment (which will form an auxiliary strainer), and 
may be mixed with more water, so that the fine pulp still 
contained in the stuff can flow away through the slits and 
tlje knots, &c., be taken out wlfen necessary. The tubes 
should be placed so far apart that a workman can get his 
hand between. The closed ends work free in the stuff, 
while the open ends run through indiarubber sheet or 


/ 
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Fig. 30. 

other material, fitted so well to the tube that the fibre can 
only get through the slits of the tube to flow on to the 
paper-machine through the channel at side by the sluice t\ 
The arrows indicate the direction of the flow of pulp. 

Mr. Dunbar says, “ the straining power necessary to 
pass and clean pulp in an efficient manner for 2o tons of 
finished paper per week is two revolving strainers, con- 
sisting of four rows of plates, or 7 feet by 18 inches of 
straining surface on each of the four sides, the plates 
being cut No. Watson’s gauge.” 

After passing through the strainers the pulp should be 
absolutely free from knots or objectionable particles of 
any kind, and in a proper condition for conversion into 
paper. 

The Machine Wire and its Accessories.— On leaving 
the strdners the pulp passes into a vat, in which is a 
horizontal agitator, which causes the pulp and water to 
become well mixed, and ready to flow on to the endless 
wire-cloth of the machine. The wire-cloth is made 
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of exceedingly fine wire, the meshes ranging from 60 
threads^' and upwards to the„ inch, there being some- 
times as many as 1,900 holes per square inch, hut the 
meshes usually employed run from 2,000 to 6,000 per 
square inch. The ends of the cloth are united by being 
sewn with very fine wire. The wddth of the wire-cloth 
varies considerably, the greatest width being, we believe, 
that supplied for the 5argo machine at Mr. Edward 
Lloyd’s mill at Sittingbourne, which is 126 inches, 'fhe 
length of the wire-cloth is generally from 35 to 40 feet, 
the latter being considered preferable. Beneath the wire 
is placed a shallow box called the save-all,” which 
receives the water as it flows through the wire cloth from 
the pulp. In order to effect a further saving of pulp 
which escapes through the meshes of the wire-cloth, a 
machine called a ** pulp-saver ” is used at some mills, 
through which the backwater, as it leaves the box or 
save-wl referred to, is passed. 

The wire-cloth is supported by a series of brass tube 
rolls, which are so placed as to render the layer of pulp 
on the wire absolutely uniform, by which a regular thick- 
ness of the finished paper is ensured. The wire is attached 
to a malleable iron frame, having a sole-plate of cast iron, 
and carries a brass or copper breast-roll, 18 inches in 
diameter, a guide-roll 7 inches in diameter, and four brass 
or copper rolls 5 inches in diameter under the wire, with 
shafts extending through the rolls, and furnished wdth 
brass bushes and brackets, and a self-acting ^uide upon 
the 7-inch guide-roll. The tube-rolls ot carrying tubes ” 
are carried upon brass bearings. Attached to the sole- 
plate of the wire framing are three cast-iron stands on 
each side for supporting the save-all beneath the wire. 
To regfulate the width of the paper there is on the top of 
the wire a set of brass ** deckles,” carried on a brass frame 
passing over the first suction box, of which there^aro two, 
and supported on the wire frame by iron studs fixed in 
the frame. At each end of the deckle-frame is a pulley 
for carrying the deckle-strap, with three similar pulleys 
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for expanding it. The deckle-frame is furnislied with 
two endless straps of indig-rubber, these straps keeping 
the pulp to the width required for forming ledges at the 
sides ol‘ the web. 

The Conical Pnlp-saver, which is shown in Fig. 31, was 
invented by the late Mr. George Bertram and Mr. Paisley, 
and is manufactured by Bertrams, Limited. Its use is to 
exV’act fibres from the washing «;vater before going into 
the river or otherwise. For the water from the* drum- 
washer, washing and beating engines, and for the water 
from the paper-making machine, save-all, &c., it has 
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proved itself of great utility. It is simple in construc- 
tion, small in cost, takes up little room, and is easily 
repaired. When placed to receive the washings from the 
beaters or paper-machine, the pulp saved, if kept clean, 
can always be re-used, a is a conical drum which is 
covered with wire-cloth, and it is made to revolve slowly 
by suitable gearing. The water enters by the pipe b, 
which is perforated, as shown, and passes through the 
meshes of the gauze, while the pulp gradually finds its 
way to the wider end of the drum, where it escapes into 
the box c, and can be conveyed again to the beating- 
engines. 

The Dandy-roll.“-When it is required to produce a 
design or name, termed a wa 'er-markf upon the paper, this 
is done by means of a roll called the dmd/y-roll, which 
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consist^ of a skeleton roll covered with wire-cloth, upon 
whiclk the design is worked ,by means of very fine wire. 
If the paper is required to be alike on both side.^, without 
any specific pattern or name upon it, the roll is simply 
covered with wire-cloth, the impressions from which upcu 
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the moist pulp correspond with those of the machine-wire 
on the under surface. By this means paper known as 
^'wovo” paper is produced. A dandy-roll of this cha- 
racter is shown in Fig. 32. “Laid^^ paper, as it is 
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termed, is distinguished by a dandy-roll having a series 
of equidistant transverse wires on the upper surface of 
the wire cylinder, as shown in Fig. 33, the effect of which 
is to produce parallel lines on the paper, caused by the 
pulp being thinner where the moist paper is impressed by 
the raised wires, which fenders the lines more transparent 
than the rest of the paper. The dandy-roll, which is 
usually about 7 inches in diameter, corresponds in length 
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to the width of wire on which it rests, and is pla^jd over 
the wire-cloth between the suction-boxes. The journals 
of the roll turn in slits in two vertical stands, one behind 
the machine frame and the other in front of it. The roll, 
however, rests with its whole weight on the wire, and 
revolves bjr the progressive motion of the wire. The 
stands which support the roll prevent it from being 
infli»encod by the lateral motion of the wire. By thus 
running over the surface of the pulp when the wire -is in 
motion, this roll presses out a considerable quantity of 
water, at the same time rendering the paper closer and 
finer in texture. Dandy-rolls of various lengths, and 
bearing different designs or patterns, are kept at me paper- 
mills, and great care is exercised to preserve them from 
injury. 

Water-Marking.— Dr. Dre describes the following pro- 
cesses for producing a design for a line water-mark : — 1 , 
The design is engraved on some yielding surface in the 
same way as on a copper-plate, and afterwards, by im- 
mersing the plate in a solution of copper sulphate, and 
producing an electrotype in the usual way, by which all 
the interstices become so filled up as to give a casting of 
pure copper. This casting, on being removed from the 
sulphate bath, is ready for attaching to the wire gauze 
of the dandy-roll. 2 . The design is first engraved on a 
steel die, the parts required to give the greatest effect 
being cut deepest ; the die, after being hardened, is forced 
by a steam hammer into some yielding material, such as 
copper, and all of this metal which remains above the 
plain surface of the steel is subsequently removed by 
suitable means ; the portion representing the design being 
left untouched would then be attached to the wire-gauze 
as before. Light and shade can be communicated to the 
mark by a modification of the above process, for which 
purpose an electrotype of the raised surface of a design 
18 first t^en, and afterwards a second dectrotjrpe from 
this latter, which consequently will be identical with 
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tHe original surface. These two are then mounted on 
lead Of gutta-percha, and employed as dies to give impres- 
sion to fine copper-wire gauze, which is then employed as 
a mould. Thus absolute uniformity, such as could not be 
attained by the old system of stitching wires together, 
now attained in bank-notes by the adoption of the above 
method. It may be mentioned that when the moulds 
were formed by stitching the fine wires together to form 
a design, no less than 1,056 wires, with 67,584 twists, 
and involving some hundreds of thousands of stitches, 
were required to form a pair of £5 note moulds, and it 
was obviously impossible that the designs should remain 
absolutely identical. 

Sometimes water-marks are produced by depressing the 
surface of the dandy -roll in the form of a design, which 
causes the paper to be thicker where the design is than 
in the rest of the sheet of paper. This modification was 
invented by Dr. De la Rue. 

Be La Rue’s Improvemeuts in Water-marks.— By 

one method, patented in 1869, dandy-rolls, having a sur- 
face of embossed wire-gauze, are used ; the indentations 
in the gauze are inwards, causing a thickening of the 
paper where they are brought in contact with it. These 
thickenings correspond in form to the configuration of the 
design or water-mark. The inventor has also afBxed wire 
to the surface of such dandy-rolls so as to form projec- 
tions, in order to thin the paper where the projections 
come in contact with it, by which means light lines are 
obtained in the water-mark, strengthening the effect of 
the thickened opaque design. 

By another patent, dated May, 1884, No. 8348, the 
inventor forms the surface of the dandy-roll of wire- 
gauze embossed in such a manner that parts of the 
surface of the gauze, corresponding to the configura- 
tion of the design of the water-mark, are r|ised, and 
project out from the general surface, and other parts 
corresponding to the Ime shading of the design are do- 
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pressed below the level of the general surface. Thev^accom- 
panying drawing, Fig. 34, -shows diagrammatically, and 
greatly enlarged, a section of a portion of the surface of a 
dandy-roll made in accordance with this invention, a 
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lepresents the section of a ridgo or projection raised on 
the surface of the gauze ; b represents the section of a 
groove or depression in the wire- gauze, which, with other 
similar grooves, serves to produce an opaque shading to 
the design, c is an auxiliary ridge or projection, serving 
to define the shading lino, and to intensify it by driving 
the pulp into the groove or depression Further effects 
may be obtained by attaching wires to the dandy-roll, 
either in. the usual way, whore the surface is unembossed, 
or upon the raised parts «, which give the configuration 
to the water-mark. In place of forming the ridges or 
projections a, which produce the configuration of the 
water-mark, by raising portions of the wire-gauze above 
the general surface, they may be formed by sewing on 
suitably shaped slips of wire-gauze, or of sheet metal perfo- 
rated all over with fine holes, on to the surface of the gauze 
which is embossed with the grooves but it is much to be 
preferred that both the ridges n and the grooves h should 
be produced by embossing the gauze. Water-marks may 
also be produced by placing sheets of finished paper in 
contact with plates of cojpper or zinc, bearing' a design in 
relief, and submitting them to heavy pressure! 

Suotion-Bozes. — ^These boxes, which are fitted under 
the wire, iire made of wood, and are open at the top, the 
edges being lined with vulcanite. The ends of the boxes 
are movable, so that they may be adjusted to suit the 
width of the paper reejuir^ ; they are also provided with 
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air-cocks for regulating the vacuum, which is obtained by 
means of two sets of vacuum pumps, having three 6-mch 
barrels to each set : 
a vacuum pump of 
this form is shown 
in Fig. 35. As the 
wire travels over 
these boxes, the ac- 
tion of the pumps 
draws the wire upon 
them with sufficient 
pressure to render 
them air-tight ; by 
this means a large 
portion of the water 
which the pulp still 
retains at this point 
becomes extracted, 
thereby giving to 
it such a degree of 
consistency that it 
can stand the pres- 
'sure of the couch- 
rolls without in- 
jury. The back- 

water extracted by 
the suction-boxes, 
as also that col- 
lected in the save- 
all, is added to a Fig. 35, 

fresh supply of 

pulp before it flows on to the sargl-tahles. 

Conch-Bolls. — At the extreme end of the wire- cloth 
from the breast-roll, and inside the wire, is the under 
couch-roll, from which the wire receives its motfon. This 
roll, which is of brass, is usually about 14 inches in dia- 
meter, is carried upon a cast-iron framing with brass 
bearings, and is ground to a working joint with the top 
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roll, whicli is also of brass, and 20 inches in diametef. Both 
these rolls are covered with a seamless coating of woollen 
felt. The upper roll rests upon the lower one, and the 
wire-cloth, and the web of paper upon it, pass between the 
rolls, receiving gentle pressure, by which the paper be- 
comes deprived of more water, rendering it still more com- 
pact. It is at this stage that the \jceb of paper leaves the 
wire-cloth, and passes on to a continuously revolving and 
endless web of woollen felt, termed the “ wet felt,'* from 
the moist condition of tlie paper. This felt, which is car- 
ried on wooden rollers, is about 20 feet long, and is manu- 
factured with considerable cure. 

The FroBS-BoUs. — The paper now passes on to the 
Urd pms-roUSi which deprive it of a still further quantity 
of water, and put it in a condition to bear gentle handling 
without injurv. The upper roll is fitted with a contrivance 
termed the ioctor,^* which keeps the roll clean by remov- 
ing fragments of paper that may have become attached to 
it. The doctor is furnished with a knife which passes 
along the entire length of the roll, pressing against it from 
end to end. Those rolls arc generally of iron, jacketed 
with brass, the under one being 14 inches in diameter, and 
the top roll 16 inches. Sometimes this roll is made of fine- 
grained cast-iron. When the roll is of iron the doctor 
blade is steel ; but when this roll is brass the knife is of 
the same material. The under surface of the paper, which 
has been in contact with the felt, and necessariljr being in 
a moist condition, receives more or less an impression 
from the felt over which it travelled, while the upper sur- 
face, on the other hand, will have Ixjen rendered smooth 
by the pressure of the top roll of the first pi'ess. To 
modify this, and to render both surfaces of the paper as 
nearly uniform as possible, the paper passes through 
another set of rolls, termed the second presB-rolky in 
which th% paper becomes reversed, which is effected by 
causing it to enter at the back of the roUs, which rotate in 
a reverse direction to those of the fijrst press, by which 
the under or wire side of the paper comes in coi;itactwith 
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the tojf roll of the press. By this arrangement the under- 
side of the paper is rendei^d eq^ually smooth with the 
upper surface. The second set of press-rolls is provided 
with an endless felt of its own, which is usually both 
stronger and thicker than that used in conned ^on with ^h ' 
first press-rolls. In some mills each sot of press-rolls is 
provided with a doctor, to prevent the web of paper from 
adhering to the metal. Sometimes the doctor kllives 
are made from vulcanite, a material which would seem 
specially suited for a purpose of this kind. From this 
point the paper passes to the first set of drying cylinders. 

The Drying Cylinders.— The invention of the steam 
drying cylinder is due to Mr. T. B. Crompton, who, in 
the year 1821, obtained a pateint for this useful addition 
to the paper-machine. Since that period, however, the 
system of drying the paper by steam-heai has been brought 
to a high state of perfection ; not only this, but the number 
of cylinders has gradually increased, while the heat to which 
they are raised has proportionately decreased, and as a con- 
sequence the size, which is injuriously affected by rapid dry- 
ing, is gradually deprived of its moisture, and thus renders 
the paper closer and stronger, while at the same time a 
very rapid speed can be maintained. The drying cylinders 
in the machine shown in the engraving are 4 feet in dia- 
meter and 12 in number, being arranged in two groups of 
8 and 4 cylinders respectively, and in the aggregate present 
a very large drying surface, it being very important that the 
operation should be effected gradually, more especially at 
its earlier stages. There is a passage between the second 
press-roll and the cylinders, through which the machine- 
men can pass from one side ,of the machine to the other. 
The first two or three of the first section of cylinders are 
only moderately heated, and havmg no felt on them, allow 
the moisture from the paper to escape freely^ The next five 
cylinders, however, are provided with felts, which press 
the paper against the heated surfaces, bjr which it be- 
comes smooth and flattened, thus putting it into a proper 
condition for passing between the amothing^rolk* The 
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cylinders arc heated by steam, and are generally of de- 
creasing diamker, to 
allow for the shrink- 
ing of the paper dur- 
ing the drying. 
Smoothing-Bolls. 

1 — These consist of 
I highly polished cast- 
iron rolls, heated hy 
steam. The paper 
being in a. somewhat 
moist condition when 
it passes through 
these rolls, they have 
the effect of produc- 
ing a fine smooth 
surface. 

The paper next 
passes over the last four drying 
• cylinders, all being provided 
with felts, to keep the paper 
closely pressed against their 
heating surfaces, by which the 
remaining moisture becomes ex- 
pelled and the paper rendered 
perfectly dry. The paper now 
passes through the calender 
rolls, and is then wound on to 
reels at the extreme end of the 
machinery. The operation of 
calendering will be treated in 
the next chapter. 

Single Cylinder Xaohine.-- 
For the manufacture of thin 
papers, as also for papers which 
are required to be glazed on 
one side only, a single cylinder machine, called the 
Yankee machine, has been introduced, a representation 
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of wliicli*is shown in Fig. 36. It is constructed on the 
same principle as the larger. Fourdrinier machine up 
to the couching-rolls, when the paper leaves the wire-cloth 
and passes on to an endless felt running round the top 
couch-roll, and passes from thence to a lar^e dryinj.', 
cylinder, which is about 10 feet in dian eter and heated 
by steam, the surface of which is highly polished, giving 
to the surface of the papftr in contact with it a high glqj^s. 
There is attached to the machine an arrangement for 
washing the felt for the purpose of cooling and opening 
it out after passing through a cold press-roll and the hot 
drying cylinder. This machine, as manufactured by 
Messrs. Bentley and Jackson, for cap, skip, and thin papers, 
consists of a rocking frame, and wrought-iron side bars, 
fitted with brass bearings, the necessory brass and copper 
tube-rolls, couch-rolls, with driving shaft, stands and 
pulley; self-acting wire guide, brass deckle sides and 
pulleys, brass slice, vacuum boxes, pipes and cocks ; wet 
felt frame, with the necessary water pipes and cocks, and 
carriages to carry the couch-rolls , and felt-rolls ; the 
necessary wet felt-rolls and a felt washing apparatus ; one 
bottom press-roll carried by brass steps, and fitted with 
compound levers and weight ; one large cast-iron drying 
cylinder about 10 feet in diameter, and fitted with a cen- 
tral shaft, steam admission and water delivery nozzles, two 
water lifters and pipes, a manhole and vacuum valve, a 
large spur driving wheel, spur pinion, driving shaft and 
pulley; massive cast-iron framework, with pedestals to 
carry the cylinder; traversing steel doctor and frames; 
copper leading roll and carriages, a pair of reeling stands 
fitt^ with brass steps, friction pulleys and plates, regulat- 
ing screws, etc. ; a wooden platform and iron guard rail, 
all carried by strong cast-iron frafliing ; the necessary pulp 
and backwater pumps, shake, knotter, stuff chests, service 
cistern, pipes and valves, shafting, pedestal^ change 
wheels, pulleys, &c. These machines can be obtained of 
any desired width. 
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To impart a higher gloss, or, as it is technically termed 
** glaze,” to paper after it leaves the machine, it has to be 
subjected to further calendering, which is accomplished 
either in the web, or in sheets, according to the quality of 
the paper. 

Wel^lasing . — Glazing Calender , — When paper has to 
be glazed in the web, it is passed between a series of rolls, 
which are constructed upon several different systems. In 
one form of this machine the rolls arc alternately of finely 
polished iron, and compressed paper, or cotton, the iron 
rolls being bored hollow to admit of their being connected 
to steam pipes, for heating them when necessary. In this 
machine there are eight rolls, the .centre pair being both 
paper rolls, which have an effect equivalent to reversing the 
paper, by which both sides are made alike. Another form 
of glazing calender, of American origin, but which has 
been improved upon by our own engineers, consists of a 
stack of rolls made from chilled iron, the* surfaces of 
which are ground and ‘finished with exquisite precision 
upon a system adopted in America. A representation of 
this calej^der as manufactured by Messi's. .Bentley and 
Jackson .i$ given in Fig. 37. Such rolls as require heat- 
ing are bored through, and their ends .fitted with brass 
junctions and cocks, to regulate the admission eff steain. 
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The stanAards are of cast’ iron, planed and fitted with 
phosphol^ bronze bearings ; thft bearings to carry the top 
roll of the stack are furnished 
with wrought-iron screws and 
hand wheels, and wrought-iron 
lifting links can be attached 
to raise one or more of the 
rolls, according to > the Iftnish 
required on the paper. Com- 
pound levers are also supplied, 
to regulate and ad j ust the pres- 
sure on the ends of the rolls. 

Damping Rolh . — An import- 
ant improvement in connection 
with the calendering of paper 
was introduced by Messrs. G. and W. Bertram a few 
years since, by which a higher finish is given to the 
paper than had previously feen attainable. This oon- 
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sists of a damping apparatus a (Fig. 38) which is placed 
between the l^t drying cylinders b of the machine and 
the ^^azing calenders c. The damping*rolls consist of 
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two brass or copper rolls, about 14 inches in* diametei*, 
through which a constant stream of cold water passed, 
while a line of steam jets, issued from finely-perforated 
pipes, plays over the face of the rolls. The cold water 
within the rolls condenses the steam, thereby imparting 
a uniform moisture to the under surface of the paper, 
which enables it to take a bettor surface when passing 
through the glazing rolls. The' steam-pipes can be regu- 
lated so as to give any amount of dampness required by 
adjusting the steam cocks accordingly. By reference to 
the engraving, it will be observed from the disposition of 
the rolls that the web of paper is reversed, thus equalising 
the moisture on both sides, by which the paper-maker is 
enabled to produce an evenly-finished paper. 

The chilled-iron glazing-rolls, as originally introduced, 
were fitted up in stacks 01 seven, and sometimes as many 
as nine rolls, but it was found in practice that so large 
a number of rolls gave unsatisfactory results ; the heavy 
pressure, acting on the paper immediately after leaving the 
drying cylinders, had the eftect of crushing " the paper, 



giving it a thin feel. It is now considerea preferable to 
use edenders having not more than four, or at most five 
rolls. An arrangement of this description, manufactured 
by Bertrams, is represented in Fig. 39 . The system 
recommended by Mr. Dunbar is to employ three sets of 
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rolls, disposed as follows j— ** First, a set of tliree rolls ; 
second, set to consist of four ^’olls, and a stack of five to 
give tie finishing or dry surface. With this arrangement 
of calenders, and the assistance of the damping apparatus, 
any desired surface can be got by varying and regulating 
the drying of the paper, which any careful machine-man 
can do with ordinary attention.^' 

Finishing. — To give aostill higher finish to the pap 9 r, 
it is subjected to what is termed “ friction-glazing,*’ which 
consists in passing it through a stack of rolls, formed 
alternately of small iron rolls and larger paper ones, the 
iron rolls revolving at a much higher speed than the 
paper-rolls. The effect of this final glazing operation 
gives the paper a very fine surface. 

Plate- Glazing, — Donkin^ s Glazing Press . — This term, 
which is also called ‘‘ super-calendering,” is applied to a 
method of glazing hand-made paper, and is also adopted 
for the better qualities of machine-made paper. It con- 
sists in placing sheets of paper between highly polished 
plates of either copper or zinc, the latter being more 
generally used. The metal plates, with the sheets of paper 
placed alternately between them, are made up into packs 
or ‘‘handfuls” (the operation being usually performed by 
women), and those are passed between two powerful rolls, 
giving a pressure of from twenty to thirty tons, and each 
pack, consisting of about forty plates and as many sheets, 
is passed through the rolls several times, the pressure being 
regulated by means of screws or levers and weights acting 
on the ends of the top roll. A machine for glazing paper 
in packs, manufactured by Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Co., 
is shown in Fig. 40. Some descriptions of paper, as 
“ antique” an.d “ old style,” for example, are surfaced with 
good cardboard instead of copper tr zinc plates. As soon 
as the handful has passed through the rollers, the motion 
of the machine is reversed, by which means the,pack is 
made to pass forwards and backwards repeatedly, accord- 
ing to the extent of gloss or smoothness j'equirsd. 

Hr. Wyatt on American Super - palendering.-— 
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Mr. Wyatt, on a recent visit to America, Jiad many 
opportunities of witnessing the systems of manufacture 
adopted there, and subsequently delivered an interesting 
address to the members of the Paper- Makers’ Club,^ in 



Fig. 40. 


which he acknowledged the superiority of the high-class 
printing papers for book- work, which has so often been 
the subject of recognition in this country. Indeed, if wo 
compare the surface of the paper used even for ordinary 
technical journals in America and that generally adoptea 
for our own periodicals of a similar class, we are con- 
strained to admit that^the difference is in favour of our 
transatlantic competitors. In the manufacture of high- 
class super-calendered printing papers,” Mr. Wyatt ob- 
serves, ^‘for fine book- work, or as they call them book 
papers, the Americans certainly excel. Whether this ho . 

* Eaper>Mahm' Monthly Journal, April 16th, 1889^ 
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due to thfi kind of raw material used, to the almost uni*- 
versal upe of the refining-engine, which renders the pulp 
veiy soft and mellow, or to the state of perfection to 
which they have brought the art of super-calendering, or 
perhaps due to all three, I could not exactly determine: 
The material generally used for this class of paper is 
poplar chemical fibre and waste paper to the extent of 
50 per cent., and even ug) to 75 and 80 per cent, of the 
total fibre, the balance being rags, or, in cheaper quaii- 
tics, sulphite wood pulp ; the stuS is all mixed together 
in large beaters, holding from 800 lbs. up to 1,500 Tbs. of 
pulp, where it is about half beaten, and then finished in 
one or other form of refining-engine. 

“The Americans have, I think, more thoroughly studied 
the question of super- calendering paper than we, and in 
this respect get better results and better work. The paper 
is mostly slit and trimmed on the paper-machine, and 
reeled up in from two to four widths by an ingenious 
contrivance called the Manning-winder y which automati- 
cally keeps the tension constant on each of the reels, 
whatever the diameter, and is super-calendered in narrow 
widths on small calenders. These calenders are from 
36 inches to 42 inches wide, and consist of a stack of 9 
to 11 rolls, alternately chilled iron, and cotton or paper ; 
the paper is passed through the rolls two or three times, 
never less than twice, under great pressure applied by 
hand-screws. The power required is very high, being 
from 40 to 50 h.p. for each calender, and the speed 
from 450 feet up to 600 feet per minute. The paper is 
not usually damped before calendering, but is left rather 
under-dried from the machine ; neither is steam heat used 
in the rolls, which get very warm, owring to the hi^h speed 
at which they run. Tne rolls are driven entirely by 
straps, the arrangements for the fast and slow speed and 
for reeling on and off the paper being well designed and 
worked out ; the main strap, running at high speed, runs 
on a loose pulley on the shaft of the bottom roll, by means 
of a powerful friction clutch ; this pulley can be made a 
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tight one. On this same bottom shaft is keyed multiple 
V-shaped grooved frictiqn pulley. Another, and inde- 
pendent shaft, driven from the main shaft by a crossed 
belt, has a small grooved pulley keyed on it, which can 
be thrown in and out of gear with the large grooved 
pulley. Strap-driving is thus secured throughout, and 
the speed c^n be increased gradually without jerks, from 
t^je starting up to the fastest spoed by working the levers, 
gearing the friction clutch and pulleys slowly.^^ • 

In reference to the high finish of American papers, we 
are disposed to attribute this mainly to the nature of the 
chief raw material used — wood fibre. In the year 1854, 
when specimens of Mr. Charles Watt’s wood-fibre paper 
were first printed upon, the remarkable gloss of the wood 
paper attracted much attention, and it was noticed that 
the impression of the ink appeared to be well on the snv^ 
face of the paper, and not, as was often the case with 
ordinary printing papers of the time, partially absorbed 
by the paper itself. Mr. Wyatt states that poplar 
chemical fibre and waste paper to the extent of 50 per 
cent,, and even up to 75 and 80 per cent., are used, the 
balance being rags ; now since the waste paper in all 
probability would be composed largely of wood fibre, and 
as, in the cheaper qualities, sulphite wood pulp is used in 
lieu of rags, it will be fair to assume that the chief basis 
of the highly-finished papers for which the Americans 
are justly famous is wood fibre, and we believe that there 
is no other variety of cellulose which is so susceptible of 
producing a naturally glossy paper as that which is ob- 
tained from wood by the soda process. 

Mr. Amot on rinishing.— Mr. Amot makes the 
following observations respecting the finishing of pa- 
per : — “ The paper may be slit into widths, suitable for 
wet calenders, or may be cut up into sheets, and glazed 
by thej)late or board calenders. The former method of 
surfacing or finishing has come extensively into use 
in recent times, the labour involved being much less 
than in the older method of finishing in sheets, Still, 
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however the plate calenders are kept at work upon 
the higher classes of goods^ it being possible to give 
almost any degree of surface to good paper by tuat means. 
There is little doubt, too, that the paper glazed by the 
plate rolls retains its original softness to a greater degree 
than that passed through web calenders. In the latter it 
is exposed in one thickness to great pressure, and is 
thinned in consequenceil whereas, when the sheets ^re 
made up into piles, along with copper or zinc plates, there 
is a certain amount of spring or elasticity in the treatment 
which largely counteracts the crushing action of the rolls. 
The web calenders consist of a series of rollers erected in 
a vertical frame, and between these the paper winds, be- 
ginning at the top and coming downwards, so that the 
pressure gradually increases as the paper moves on its 
journey. It will be observed that the under rolls have to 
bear the weight of the upper ones, and that consequently 
the pressure on the paper will be greater the lower down 
it descends. Many of the rollers themselves are now 
made of paper, and as these possess a slight degree of 
elasticity, and take a high polish, they are alternated with 
iron rollers with good effect. The paper-rolls are made 
by sliding an immense number of circular sheets, per- 
forated in the centre, on to an iron core or shaft, pressing 
these close together by hydraulic action, and trimming 
them off on the lathe. The plate or broad calenders con- 
sist only of two rollers, the upper one heavily weighted, 
preferably by compound levers. Between these rollers 
the sheets of paper, alternated with plates of copper or 
zinc, and made up into bundles about an inch in thick- 
ness, are passed backwards and forwards, the reciprocating 
action being .produced by the movement of a lever in the 
hand of an attendant. The metal and paper sheets of 
different bundles may be interchanged, and the process 
repeated with the effect of increasing the bejuty and 
equality of the finish/^ 

Cutting. — Rmkin^ Kn\fe , — ^When paper is to be used 
in a continuous printmg-maohine, or, as is often the cai^, 

1C 
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has to be exported in the web, it is supplied in rolhi ; other- 
wise it is cut into sheets before leaving the mill. The form 
of cutter generally used is what is termed the revoking 
knife-cutter, an illustration of which, as manufactured by 
Bertrams, Limited, is shown in Fig. 41. At a is shown 
a series of webs, the paper from which is drawn forward 
by the rolls, b, and is then slit into suitable widths, and 
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the margin at the same time pared by circular knives, one 
of which is shown at c. It then passes through a pair of 
leading- rolls, after which it comes in contact with a knife, 
1 ), attached to a revolving drum, e, pressing against a 
dead knife not shown in the engraving. The sheets, as 
they are thus cut, drop upon a travelling felt or apron, r, 
from which they are lift^ and placed in piles, by boys or 
girls standing on each side of the felt. These machines 
will cut eight webs at one time. 

Bertram* Single-sheCo Cutter , — In cases where it is 
necessary that the sheets should be cut with great uni- 
formity, as in the case of paper bearing a water-mark, in 
which it is requisite that the design should appear exactly 
in the centre of the sheet, the ordinary cutter is not found 
to be suificiently reliable ; a machine termed a “ single- 
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aiheet cutter ” is thereforib used for this purpose, of which 
au illuetration is shown in ifig. 42. The paper is led 
direct from the paper-machine, or from a reel frame, to 
the drawing-in rolls, a ; after which it passes through the 
circular slitting-knives, b ; from here it is led by ^hc 
roller c to a large wood-covered drum, n, and at the front 
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of this drum the sheets are cut by the cross-cutting 
knives, e. There are two cast-iron tapered cones, with 
belt guide for adjusting the speed ; a fly-wheel to pro- 
mote steadiness in working; a series of wrought-iron 
levers, cranks, eccentrics, shafts, etc., for accurately regu- 
lating the travel of paper and the cut of the horizontal 
knives ; a small pasting table Is also fitted across the 
machine for mending broken sheets. 

Packing the Fixiished Paper. — The paper,* after it 
leaves the cutting-machine, is conveyed to the finishing^ 
hoviiCy where it is carefully examined by women, who cast 
aside all defective or damaged sheets, which, under the 
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trade names of ^imperfections” or “retree,” are sometimes 
disposed of, at a lower rate^ to tte customer for whom the 
order is executed. In the warehouse these imperfections 
are marked with a capital E on the wrapper, or two 
crosses, thus XX. If the paper is broken, it is sometimes 
marked B X X ; it is not generally the custom, however, 
to sell imperfections, but to return them to the beater-man, 
to he re-converted into pulp. The perfect sheets are then 
counted, and packed up in reams consisting of 480 to 516 
sheets. 

Sizes of Paper.— The various sizes of paper are known 
in the stationery trade imder different designations, as 
demy, crown, double crown, royal, imperial, etc. As paper 
is generally purchased according to weight, the various 
weights per ream are also distinguished with the size of 
the paper, as 16 lb. demy, 22 lb. double crown, and so on. 
The following table shows the sizes of some of the writing 
and printing papers in common use : — 


Name. 

Writinf? 

Papers. 

Printing 

Papers. 

Foolscap 

Small post (or post) . . . 

Crown . 

Double crown 

Demy 

Roytd 

Imperial 

Double demy 

Double roytd 

Inches. 

17 

Inches. 

17 X 13i 
18f X ISJ 

20 X 15 
30x20 

22i X 17| 
26x20 
30x22 
86^x22^ 
40x25 
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COLOURED PARERS. 

Coloured Papers.— Ooloui-ing blatters used in Paper-Making. — American 
Combinations for Colouring. — Mixing Colouring Materials with Pulp. 
— Colouring Paper for Artificial Flowers. — Stains for Glazed Papers. 
— Stains for Morocco Papers. — Stains for Satin Papers. 

Coloured Papers. — There are several methods by which 
any desired shade of colour raay be imparted to paper, 
which are as follows : — 

1. By blending with the pulp in the beating-engine 
some insoluble substance, such as smalts blue — a kind of 
glass coloured by oxide of cobalt — ^ultramarine, yellow 
ochre, etc. 

2. By adding a coloured liquid, which simply dyes or 
stains the fibre. 

3. By using rags which are already coloured, in propor- 
tions to give the required shade, in which case of course 
the process of bleaching must be omitted. 

4. By employing two substances, as yellow prussiate of 
potash (ferrocyanide of potassium) and a persalt of iron, 
for example, which, when combined, yield the requisite 
blue tint — Prussian blue. 

By this latter method the buff shade given to what is 
termed toned' paper is effected, by using a solution of cop- 
peras (sulphate of iron) and an alkaline solution, or by using 
a solution of pemitrate of iron. In experimenting in this 
direction we have found that a mixture of solutioifs of sul- 
phate of iron and bichromate of potassa produce an agree- 
able and permanent buff tint. The solutions may be added 
to the piup alternately, or may be first mixed and then at 
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onco put into tlie beater. From 2 to 3 ozs. of eiiob salt 
for each gallon of water be used if the solutidlis are 
to be mixed before using ; ' but when applied separately 
the solutions may be used in a more concentrated condition. 

Colouring Uatters used in Paper-Making.-— The fol- 
lowing substances, used cither alone or mixed in suitable 
proportions, are employed in colouring pulp for paper- 
making : — 

Smalts blue. . 

Prussian blue. 

Indiffo blue. 

Aniline blues. 

Aniline reds, including eosine. 

Oochineal, for pink, etc. 

Brazil wood, which imparts either 
a fine fed or orange-brown 
colour, according to the treat- 
ment it has undergone. 

Logwood, for violet colours. 

— The coarser kind of paper used for packing is 
prepared from rags blued with indigo, which, when reduced 
to pulp, are not subjected to the process of bleaching. The 
finer kinds of paper are blued in various ways, but the 
chief material used is what is known as artificial ultra- 
marine, of which there are many (j^ualities in the market, 
to which reference is made in another chapter. Prussian 
blue is also used, but this is usually produced directly in 
the beating-engine by adding in solution, 95 parts of sul- 
phate of iron and 100 parts of ferrocyanide of potassium 
(yellow prussiate of potash). Smalts blue, which was for- 
merly much used before the introduction of artificial ultra- 
marine, is still preferred for high-classed papers as the 
colour is more permanent. To obtain smalts in an ex- 
ceedingly fine state of division the best plan is to grind 
the colour in a little water, and then to separate the nnest 
particle by the process of elutriatiorii that is, by diffusing 
the reduced mass through a large volume of water, and 
after adlowing the larger particles to subside, pouring off 
the liquor in which the finer particles are suspended, to ^ 
fieparate vessel, in which they are allowed to subside. If 


Cbromo yellow and orange 
chrome. 

Orange mineral^ 

Copperas, for mixing with other 
substances. 

Venetian red. 

Yellow ochre. 

Quercitron, or oak-bark. 
Nutgalls. 

Lamp blade. 
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this op^atlon is carefully conducted tlie smalts may be 
obtained in an exceedingly finp state of division, and we 
have found that in this state me colour blends well with 
tbe pulp, and has Kttle or no disposition to sink through 
it, but produces a uniform colouring throughout. 

American Combinations for Colonring. — Hofmann 
gives the following examples of the combination of colours 
which have been adoptedrby American manufacturers 

Yelloto Gold Envelope of fine quality is made of — 


Bichromate of potash • 
J^itrate of lead . • 
Orange mineral . • 
Forous alum 



each substance being separately dissolved and added to 
400 lbs. of pulp. 

Orangc red Gold Envelope 


Bichromate of potash 7 lbs. 

Nitrate of lead . 10} „ 

Orange mineral 00 „ 

Forous alum 20 „ 


These substances are dissolved separately and added to 
400 lbs. of pulp. 

Bnff Envelope of fine deep shade is made from— 


Bichromate of potash . 

Nitrate of load . . 

Orange mineral . • 

American ochre • • 

Forous alum . • 


3 lbs. 


5 

10 

20 

30 




Some half-stuff of red jute bagging. For 400 lbs. of 
pulp. 

Tea-Colovr is made from a decoction of quercitron hark, ~ 
the liqjuid being poured into the engine, and 2 lbs. of cop- 
peras m solution are added for e^ery gallon of the bark 
extract. A little ultramarine maybe used to brighten 
the colour. ^ 

Drab , — Venetian red, well washed, added to a pulp of 
tea-colour made as above will give a fine drab. 

Bram is composed of several colours, or a very fine 
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dark ereen tea-colour brown, containing tea, biifip, drab, 
and ink-grey, may be made^f^ • 

Quercitron bark liquid . • • • • ,16 gals. 

Bicarbonate of soda • 2 lbs. 

Venetian red .••••••• 4 ., 


Extract of nutgalls 
Copperas : 

Porous alum 






18 


30 


f} 

ft 

tf 


The above proportions arc for 400 lbs. of pulp. 

The large* proportion of alum prescribed in all the above 
examples serves as a mordant, and also, with the addition 
of resin soap, for sizing. All the above mixtures should 
be passed through a No. 60 wire-cloth into the beating- 


engine. 

Mixing Colouring Materials with Pulp. — It will be 
readily understood that when paper is sized in the pulp, 
as Mr. Hofmann points out, the resinous alumina sur- 
rounds the fibres and prevents tlie colouring materials 
from penetrating them. In such cases the colouring 
materials are only loosely held, and a portion must there- 
fore be lost in the machine. If added to the pulp before 
it is sized they become thoroughly mixed with the fibres, 
and with them enveloped by the size. The pulp should 
always be coloured before it is sized, except in cases where 
the alum or resin soap would injure the colours, or be 
injured by them. "WTiile the pulp is being sized and 
coloured, the finishing touch is given by the engine-man, 
who examines it and empties it into the stuff-chest. 

Colouring Paper for Artificial Flowers. — Davis gives 
the following recipes for colouring one ream of paper of 
medium weight and size, sap colours only being used, and 
principalljr those containing much colouring matter. The 
gum arable given in the« recipes is dissolved in the sap- 
liquor. 

£/ue (dark) 1. — Mix 1 gallon of tincture of Berlin blue 
with 2 ozs. each of wax soap and gum tra^^nth. 2. 
Mix gallon of tincture of Berlin blue with 2 ozs. of 
wax soap, and ozs. of gum tragacanth 
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Crimson. — Mix 1 gallon of liquor of Brazil wood com- 
pounded with borax, 2 ozs. wt^ soap and 8| ozs. of gum 
arabic. f 

Green. — l.Takci gallon of liquor of sap-green*, ozs. 
of indigo rubbed up fine, 1 oz. of wax Roap, and 4^ ozs. of 
gum arabic. , 2. i gallon of sap-green liquor, 4| ozs. of 
distilled verdigris, 1 oz. of wax soap, and 4i ozs. of gum 
arabic. • ^ 

Telhow (golden). — Mix ozs. of gamboge with 2 ozs. 

of wax soap. 

Yellow (lemon). — 1. Compound 1 gallon of juice of 
Persian berries with 2 ozs. of wax soap and ozs. of gum 
arabic. 2. Add to 1 gallon of quercitron liquor, com- 
pounded with solution of tin, 2 ozs. of wax soap, and 
8j ozs. of gum arabic. 

Yellow (pale).— Mix 1 gallon of fustic, 2 ozs. of wax 
soap, and 8| ozs. gum arabic. 

Yellow (green). — Compound 1 gallon of sap-green 
liquor with 2 ozs. each of distilled verdigris and wax soap, 
and 8|- ozs. of gum arabic. 

Red (dark). — 1 gallon of Brazil-wood liquor, 2 ozs. of 
wax soap, and Sf ozs. of gum arabic. 

Rose Colour. — Mix 1 gallon of cochineal liquor with 
2 ozs. of wax soap, and 8-J ozs. of gum arabic. 

Scarlet, — 1. Mix 1 gallon of Brazil wood liquor com- 
pounded with alum and a solution of copper, with 2 ozs. 
of wax soap, and 8^ ozs. of gum arabic. 2. Mix 1 gallon 
of cochineal liquor compounded with citrate of tin, with 
2 ozs. of wax soap, and 8^ ozs. of gum arabic. 

Stains for Glazed Papers. — Owing to the cheapness of 
these papers glue is used in lieu of the more expensive 
gums ; 1 Ib^ of glue dissolved in 1| gallon of water; the 
proportions of colouring materials are given for 1 ream of 
paper of medium weight and size. 

Bkwh, — 1. Dissolve 1 lb. of glue in IJ gallon pf water; 
triturate this with lampblack (I lb.) previously rubbed up 
in rye whiskey ; Frankfort black, 2| lbs. ; Paris blue, 2 ozs.; 

* The berries of Ehamnm catharticus made into a docoction by boiling. 
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wax soap, 1 oz. ; then add liquor of logwood, Ij^lb. 2. 
li gallon of liquor of logwood compound^ with sul- 
phate of iron, 1 oz. of wax soap, and 4J ozs. of gum 
arabic. 

Blue (azure). — IJ gallon of glue liquor, as before, 
mixed with J J lb. Berlin blue, 2% lbs. powdered chalk, 

ozs. of light mineral blue, and 2 ozs. of wax soap. 

mine (dark). — ^Mix with gallon of glue liquor, 4i lbs. 
of powdered chalk, 4 J ozs. of jParis blue, and 2 ozs. bf wax 
soap. 

Blue (pale). — 1. Mix J gallon of tincture of Berlin blue 
and 1 oz. of wax soap with ozs. of solution of gum 
tragacanth. 2. Take gallon of glue liquor and mix 
with 4 lbs. of powdered chalk and 2 ozs. each of Paris blue 
and wax soap. 

Brown (dark). — 1. gallon of glue liquor, mixed 

with 6 lbs. each of colcothar (jewellers’ rouge) and Eng- 
lish ^ink, 1 J lb. of powdered chalk, and 2 ozs. of wax soap. 
2. Dissolve 1 oz. of wax soap and 4J ozs. of gum arabic in 
J gallon of good Brazil- wood liquor, and add a like quan- 
tity of tincture of gallnuts. 

Green (copper). — Mix in IJ gallon of glue liquor 4 lbs. 
of English verdigris, 1 J lb. of pow’dered chalk, and 4 ozs. 
of wax soap. 

Chreen (pale). — Mix with 1 J gallon of glue liquor 1 lb. of 
Bremen blue, 8 J ozs. of whiting, 1 oz. of pale chrome yel- 
low, and 2 ozs. of wax soap. 

Lemon Colour , — Mix in gallon of glue liquor 13 ozs. 
of lemon chrome, 2 lbs. of powdered chalk, and 2 ozs. of 
wax soap. 

Orange-Tellow , — Mix in IJ gallon of glue liquor 2 lbs 
of lemon chrome, 1 lb. of Turkish minium, 2 lbs. of white 
lead, and 2 ozs. of wax soap. 

Red (cherry).— Mix in gallon of glue liquor 8J lbs. 
oi Turkqy red, previously mixed up with i gallon of 
Brazil-wood liquor, and 2 ozs. of wax soap. 

Red (dark). — ^Mix f gallon of Brazil-wood liquor with 
wax soap 1 oz., and gum arabic 4^ ozs. 
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Red (pale). — To IJ gallon of glue liquor is to bo added 
8 J lbs. t)f Turkey red previously rubbed up with 2 ozs. of 
wax soap. I 

Violet. — ozs. of gum arabic, and 1 oz. of wax soap 
are to be mixed with J gallon of good logwood liquor. 
When the guna is dissolved, mix with it enough potash to 
form a mordant. 

Staiiifl for Uorocco Ffltpers. — Por 1 ream of paper ^of 
medium size and weight the following recipes are re- 
commended : — 

Rlack. — ozs. of good parchment shavings are dis- 
solved in IJ gallon of water; into this liquid is to be 
stirred lampblack, 1 lb., Frankfort black, 3 lbs., and 
Paris blue, oz. 

Blue (dark). — Dissolve parchment shavings, as before, 
and mix in lbs. of white lead and 4i lbs. of Paris 
blue. 

(light). — Dissolve parchment shavings, as be- 
fore, and mix in 8^ lbs. of white lead and 2i ozs. of 
Paris blue. 

Green (dark). — Dissolve 13 ozs. of parchment shavings 
in gallons of water, and mix in 10 lbs, of Schweinfurth 
green. 

Green (pale). — Prepare solution of parchment as in the 
last, and mix with 8-J lbs. of Schweinfurth green and 1 lb. 
of fine Paris blue. 

Orange-Yellow. — 8J ozs. of parchment shavings are to 
be dissolved in IJ gallon of water, and then mixed with 
li lb. of lemon chrome, 8f ozs. of orange chrome, and 1 lb. 
of white lead. 

Red (dark). — To the same quantity of parchment liquor 
as the last i& to be added 7^ lbs. of fine cinnabar, and 1 lb. 
of Turkey red. • 

Red (pale). — To the same quantity of parchment liquor 
add 8^ ozs. of Turkey red. ^ 

Viokt (light).— To li gallon of parchment liquor add 
4i lbs. of iimite lead, 13 ozs. of light mineral blue, andSf 
ozs. of scarlet lake. 
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Violet (dark). — ^To 1 J gallon of parchment liquor add 
lbs. of white lead, LJb. of pale mineral blfte, and 
8|- ozs. of scarlet lake. \ 

Yellow (pale). — ^To IJ gallon of parchment liquor add 
2 lbs. of light chrome yeUow and 8f ozs. of white lead. 

StaiiLi for Satin Papers. — ^For each rean^ of paper of 
medium weight and size the following recipes are 
giv^n ^ 
Blue (azure). — 13 ozs. of parchment are dissolved in 
gallons of water and mixed with 3 lbs. of Bremen 
blue, 1-J lb. of English mineral blue, and 4^ ozs. of wax 
loap. 

Blue (light). — ozs. of parchment are to be dissolved 
in ] J gallon of water, and to be mixed with light chrome 
yellow, 13 ozs. ; colcothar, ozs. ; Frankfort black, 2 ozs. ; 
powdered chalk 3 lbs., and wax soap, 3J ozs. 

Brown (reddish).— li gallon of parchment liquor as the 
last, to which is added yellow ochre, 1 lb. ; light chrome 
yeUow, ozs. ; white lead, 1 lb. ; red ochre, 1 oz., and 
wax soap, 3J ozs. 

Brown (light). — 1^ gallon of parchment liquor, as be- 
fore, to which is added 13 ozs. of light chrome yellow, 
6J ozs. of colcothar, 2 ozs. of Frankfort black, 3 lbs. of 
powdered chalk, and 3| ozs. of wax soap. 

Grey (light). — 1^ gallon of parchment liquor is mixed 
with 4i lbs. of powdered chalk, ozs. of Frankfort black, 
1 oz. of Paris blue, and 3J ozs. of wax soap. 

Grey (bluish). — To the above quantity of parchment 
liquor add 4^ lbs. of powdered chalk, 1 lb. of light mineral 
blue, 4J ozs. of English green, 1|^ oz. of Frankfort black, 
and 3J ozs. of wax soap. 

Green (brownish).— To the same quantity of parchment 
liquor add Schweinfurtk green, 1 lb.; mineral green, 
ozs. ; burnt umber and English pink, of each ozs. ; 
whiting, J lb., and wax soap, 3J ozs. 

Green (light).— To the same quantity of parchment 
liquor add English green and powdered chalk, of each 
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Lemon^ Colour, — To the same quantity of pardiment 
liquor add lemon chrome, 1 J lb. ; white lead .1 lb., and 
wax soap, 3^ ozs. # 

Orange- Yellow. — Parchment liquor as befor<?, gallon, 
to which is added lemon chrome, lbs. ; Turkey r^d, 
8| ozs. ; white lead, 1 lb., and wax soap, 3^ ozs. 

Rose Colour. — li gallon of parchment liquor as before, 
to which is added f gallcai of rose colour prepared frpm 
Brazil -wood and chalk, and 6^ lbs. of wax soap. 

Violet (light). — gallon of parchment liquor as above, 
mixed with light mineral blue and scarlet lake, of each 

lb. ; white lead, 1 lb., and wax soap, 3i ozs. 

White. — To 1^ gallons of parchment liquor is added fine 
Kremnitz white, lbs., Bremen blue, ozs., and wax 
soap, 3^ ozs. 

Silver White. — gallon of parchment liquor mixed 
with Kremnitz white, 8f lbs., Frankfort black, 8f ozs., and 
wax soap, 3|- ozs. 

Pale Yellow. — 1^ gallon of parchment liquor, to which 
is added 4^ lbs. of light chrome yellow, 1 lb. of powdered 
chalk, and 3^ ozs. of wax soap^ 
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Waterproof Paper. — Scoffern and Tidcombe’a process.— Dr. Wriglit*a 
process for preparing Cupro- Ammonium. — Jouglet’s process.— 
Waterproof Composition for Paper. — Tougheninij Paper.— Morfit’s 
process.— Transparent Papor.— Tracing Paper.— Varnished Paper.— 
Oiled Paper.— Lithographic Paper.— Cork Paper.— New Japanese 
Paper.— Blotting Paper.— Parchment Paper —Test Papers. 

Waterproof Paper . — Scoffern and Tidcombe^a Proceaa.---^ 
In tliia process, for wMcli a patent was granted in 1875, 
the well-known solubility of cellulose in cupro-ammonium 
is taken advantage of, for the purpose of producing water- 
proof paper by destroying its absorptive properties. After 
the paper is made and dried in the usual way by the paper- 
malang machine, it is led through a bath of cupro-ammo- 
nium, having a roll or rollers therein, or in connection 
therewith, either on reels on which the paper is reeled, or 
from the continuous web of paper itself directly from the 
machhie, and from this bath it is led over a table of wire- 
cloth, or india-rubber, or over a series of rollers forming a 
table, under which steam-pipes are placed for the purpose of 
“ setting,” or partially drying, the web ; it is then led over 
suitable reels in a hot-air chamber to season or finish the 
treated paper, which is then cut as the paper.runs, by the 
ordinary cutting machine, into the required sheets. The 
chamber in which the paper is treated is ventilated as 
follows : — Over the bath and hot-air chamber is another 
chamber having openings leading into the hot-air cham- 
ber, and at these openings a steam-blast, or fan-blast, ii 
applied, which ventuates the chamber in which the paper 
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is heated^ and drives the "ammonia into contact with either 
sulphureous or hydrochloric acid, and by this means the 
ammonia is recovered in a so^ form which would.other- 
wise be wasted. 

The inventors also incorporate hydrated oxide of copj;)er 
with paper pulp, so that alter it is made into jjaper it has 
only to be subjected to the action of ammonia, as ordi> 
narily done, or to the ac^on of gaseous ammonia mingled 
with steam. Brown papers are strengthened and glazed 
by passing them through a bath of pulp containing cupro- 
ammonium, either with or without pitch, tar, or other 
resinous matters. It is well known that by passing paper 
through a cupro-ammonium bath it is surface dissolved 
and glazed by its own material, and if it be desired to 
imite two or more sheets toother this is the most econo- 
mical way of conducting me operation ; but if it be 
desired to strengthen and glaze a single thickness of paper 
or millboard, it is considered undesirable to make the 
glaze by dissolving a portion of the paper itself. In this 
case the inventors pass the web or sheet of paper through 
a bath, not of cupro-ammonium simply, but of cupro-am- 
monium in which ligneous material is abeady dissolved ; 
and when the glazing of brown paper is to be effected, 
they prefer to fortify the bath with tar, pitch, marine 
glue, or other resinous materials. By this process, panels 
and tiles may be manufactured from millboard, or thick 
sheets of ligneous material made from pulp already incor- 
porated with hydrated oxide of copper. The panels, etc., 
are passed, by means of an endless web, through a bath of 
‘ammoniacal solution, or the vapour of ammonia and steam, 
and the tiles or panels may be surface-glazed by exposing 
them while moist to the action of fluo-silicic acid gas, by 
which silica ‘is deposited in the m§terial and on its surface. 

Ihr. WrighVs Process for preparing Cnpro-amuoninm. 
— This process, which has b^n adopted at the Willesden 
Paper Mills, may be thus briefly described : — Lf the first 
part of the process, metallic copper, in small lumps, solid 
prntal, or clippings, etc., is covered with a solution of am- 
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taionia in water, or with a weak solution of cuppo-ammo- 
nium hydrate, containing ^n amount of free ammonia in 
solution dependent upon we strength of the copper solu- 
tion ultimately required ; a current of air is then caused to 
pass through the whole by means of an air-pump, in such 
a manner that the bubbles of air pass over and amongst 
the fragments of metallic copper, which, if in small parti- 
clqp, may be advantageously kef t in suspension by any 
convenient , agitator. In a few hours the liquid becomes 
saturated with as much copper as it can dissolve, the rate 
of solution varying with the form of the vessel containing 
the materials, the strength of the ammoniacal fluid, and 
the rate of the passage of the stream of air. To carry 
this process into efiect, metallic copper in fragments of 
convenient size is loosely piled inside a vertical tube or 
tower, and water is allowed to trickle from a pipe over the 
copper so as to keep its surface moist. At the base of the 
tower a current of air, mixed with ammonia gas, is caused 
to pass into the tower, so as to ascend upwards, meeting 
the descending water as it trickles over the copper. Under 
these conditions the copper becomes oxidised, and the 
water dissolves firstly the ammonia gas, and, secondly, the 
oxide of copper formed, so that the liquor which passes out 
at tho base of the tower is a solution of cupro-ammonium 
hydrate, the strength of which depends on the proportions 
subsisting between the bulk of the mass of copper, the 
quantity of water trickling over it, and the amount of 
air and ammonia gas supplied in a given time. As an 
example of the method of carrying out the above process, 
the inventor proceeds as follows : — He constructs a vertical 
iron tower which may be ten inches in internal diameter 
and ten feet in height, and this is filled with scraps of 
sheet copper. On this water is allowed to trickle, whilst 
at the b^ of the tower a mixture of air and gaseous am- 
monia is^ allowed to pass upwards through the tower, bjr 
which a solution of cupro-ammonium is formed, which m 
allowed to trickle out at the base of the tower into a tank. 
It has been found advantageous to use a series of towers^ 
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allowing the air and ammonia gas that pass out at the 
top of »tne first tower to enter at the bottom of the second 
tower, and so on successiTelyjjj^oughout the series. The 
weaker solutions produced in tne later towers of the series 
are used instead of water in the earlier towers, so that 
practically all the ammonia gas originally used is obtained 
in the form of cupro-ammonium hydrate solution, issuing 
from the first tower of series. 

The cupro-ammonium process, as carried on at the Wil- 
lesden Mills, is applied to ropes, netting, etc., by immers- 
ing them in a solution of cupro-ammonium, which, when 
they are subsequently dried, gives them a varnished ap- 
pearance, while at the same time, the fibres having become 
cemented together by the actiou of the cupro-ammonium, 
their strength is increased. By the same process paper, 
canvas,, and other manufactured articles are rendered 
waterproof. A concentrated solution of cupro-ammonium 
may also be used for securing envelopes, whereby the 
adhesion of the surfaces of the paper is rendered perfect, 
and the only means of opening the envelope is by cutting 
or tearing the paper. 

Jouglet's Process. — ^This process, which with modifica- 
tions has been adopted by others, is based on the solvent 
action on cellulose of a solution of oxide of copper in am- 
monia. A quantity of this solution is placed in a tank, 
and the paper rapidly passed over and in contact with 
the sxirface of the liquid, by means of suitable rollers in 
motion. The paper is afterwards pressed between a pair of 
rolls and dried by the ordinary drying cylinders. The 
brief contact of the paper with the liquid occasions just 
sufficient action on the cellulose to have the effect of an 
impermeable varnish. 

Waterproof Composition foy Paper. — ^The following 
composition for rendering paper waterproof for roofing 
and flooring purposes has been patented in America.* By 
preference good, hard manilla p^er is seleifted, and a 
composition of the following ingredients is applied with ^ 
♦ Paf$r Tixide Journal^ New York, April 20th, 183?l, 

If 
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bmsli, or by means of rollers : — Glue, 2 lbs., is dlssolTod 
in 3 gallons of crude petroleum, of about tbe density of 
33° B. at 60° F. ; 35 galloi^s of resin oil, and abcNit half 
a pint of oil of eucalyptus, which will have the effect of 
destrojdng the objectionable odour of, the resin oil. To 
this mixture is further added about 4 gallons of any ordi- 
nary drier. ' The above ingredients are to b0 thoroughly 
mixed by agitation, and the composition brushed over 
the. paper in a room heated to about 80° F., and allowed 
to dry. It is said that paper thus coated will exclude 
wind, cold, dampness, and dust. 

Toughening Process . — ^The object of 

the following process is to produce a paper ** toughened in 
a degree and quality distinctively from any other in the 
market,^’ and is applicable to all kinds of paper, but more 
particularly to those made with inferior grades, of pulp for 
printing newspapers, and for wrapping papers. The means 
employed are the seaweeds which form glutinous liquors 
with water, such as Carrageen, or Irish moss. Agar-agar, 
and the like. Any of such seaweeds may be employed, 
either separately or mixed with another of its kind, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the operator and the sort of paper 
to be manufactured, but some seaweeds are superior to 
others for this pu^ose. The raw seaweed is first washed, 
and then boiled with water until all the soluble matter has 
been extracted, and the resulting liquor is then strained. 
The hot strain^ liquor forms the bath in which sheets of 
paper or pulp are to be treated. If desired, resin soap and 
aluminous cake may be added to the glutinous liquor, but 
these ‘‘ serve rather to size and make the paper rustlei^n 
increase its toughness.” If the paper is to he t^tedih 
the form of sheets or web, it is to be passed, as it leaves 
the wire-cloth in which it is formed, through a hot solu- 
tion of the seaweed alone, or mixed with resinous soap 
and aluminous cake, and dried by means of suitable mad[u.f 
nerv. To apply it to the pulp, the latter is to be dlpfns^ 
in the hot liquor, and the sneets or web made therefrom m 
the. usual manner, The proper proportiims of seaweedi 
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resinous soap, and alum|uous cake will yaiy with the kind 
of pulp»and sheets under treatment, and must bo adjusted 
as the judgment of the operator determines best for* each 
operation. ^ 

Transparent Paper. — ^There are several methods of 
rendering paper transparent, amongst which the foUorilig 
has been recommended : — 


Boiled and bleached linsied oil 
L^d turnings . . . . 

Oxide of zinc . . . . 

Venice turpentine . 



The above ingredients are placed in an iron or other suit- 
able vessel, in which they are thoroughly mixed, and the 
whole then boiled for about eight hours. The mixture is 
then allowed to cool, when it is again well stirred and the 
following substances added While copal, 30 parts ; gum 
sandarac, 2 parts, these ingredients being well incor- 
porated by stirring. 

Tracing Paper.— Sheets of smooth unsized paper are 
laid hat on a table, and then carefully coated on one side 
only with a varnish composed of Canada balsam and oil of 
turpentine. The brush used for this purpose must be a 
clean sash tool, and when the first sheet has been var- 
nished in this wav it is to be hung across a line to dry. 
The operation is then to be applied to fresh sheets in suc- 
cession until the required quantity of paper has been 
treated. In the event of one coating of the varnish not 
rendering the paper sufficiently transparent, a second coat- 
ing- may be applied when the first coating has become 
quite dry. 

Varnished Paper. — ^When it is desired to varnish the 
surface of paper, card- work, psteboard, etc., it must first 
be rendered non-absorbent with two or three coatings of 
sire, which will also prevent thd varnish from acting upon 
any colour or design, which may be impressed upon the 

S . The size may be made by dissolving isinglass i^ 
g water, or by boiling clean parchment chttmgs ih 
watw until a clear solution is formed, which, after stram!- 
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ing, is ready for use. K necessary, for very delicq^ pur- 
poses, the size thus prepared may be clarified with a^nttle 
white of egg. The size shouxi be applied, as in the former 
case, with a clean sash tool, but the touch should be light, 
especially for the first coating, lest the inks or colours 
should run pr become bleared. When dry, the varnish 
may be applied in the usual way. 

Oi^ed Paper. — Sheets of paperc.are brushed over with 
boiled linseed oil, and then hung up to dry. Paper thus 
prepared is waterproof, and has been used as a substitute 
for bladder and gut skins for covering jam pots, etc., but 
the introduction of parchment paper has almost entirely 
superseded it. 

Lithographic Paper. — ^This paper, which is written 
upon with lithographic ink, may be prepared by either 
of the following formulae : — 1. Take starch, 6 ozs. ; gum 
arabic, 2 ozs. ; alum, 1 oz. Make a strong solution of each 
separately in hot water, then mix the whole and strain the 
liquor through gauze. It must be applied to one side of 
the paper wMe still warm by means of a soft brush or 
sponge ; a second or third coating may be given as the 
preceding one becomes d^. The paper is finally pressed 
to render it smooth. 2. The paper must first receive three 
coats of thin size, one coat of good white starch, and 
one coat of a weak solution of gamboge in water. The 
ingredients are to be applied cold with a sponge, and each 
coat allowed to dry before the next is appHed. 

Cork Paper. — giper under this title was patented in 
America by Messrs. H. Felt and Co. ; it is prepared by coat- 
ing one side of a thick, soft, and flexible paper with a mix- 
ture comnosed of glue, 20 ; ^latine, 1 ; and molasses, 3 
parts, ana covering with finmy-powder^ cork, which is 
afterwards lightly rolled i^. Ilie paper thus prepared is 
said to be us^ for packing bottles. 

Hew Japanese Paper. — ^According to the Bulletin du 
MusSe Con^nercial, a native of Japan nas recently invented 
a new process by which paper may be made from seaweedi 
The paper thus made is said to be very strong, almost 
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imtear^le, and is sufficiently transparent to admit of its 
being* used as a substitute fop window glass ; it takes all 
colours well, and in ma^ rwpects resembles old window 
glass . — Board of Trade Journal, 

Blotting Paper. — ^Tbis paper, requiring to be very ab- 
sorbent, is -not sized, but is prepared with starch aloiie, 
which, while holding the fibres together, does not affect 
the absorbent property of the paper. Dunbar giires a 
recipe for making blotting paper which has been found 
successful, and from which we make a few extracts. In 
selecting materials for blotting, of high-class, cotton rags 
of the weakest and tenderest description procurable should 
be chosen. Boil them with 4 lbs. of caustic soda to the 
cwt. — that is, if you have no fiuMlities for boiling them in 
lime alone. When furnished to the breaking-engme, wash 
the rags thoroughly before letting down the roll ; when 
this is done, reduce them to hdf-stuff, and as soon as 
possible convey them to the potcher. When up to the 
desired colour, drain immediately. The breaker-plate 
should be sharp for blottings, and the beater-roll and plate 
also in good order, and the stuff beaten smartty for not 
more than an hour and a half in the engine. For pink 
blottings furnish two-thirds white cottons and one-third 
of Turkey reds if they can be got, or dye with cochineal to 
desired shade ; empty down to the machine before starting, 
and see that the vacuum pumps are in good condition. 
Remove weights from couch-roll, and if there are lifting 
screws raise the top couch-roll a little. Take shake-belt 
off, as the shake will not be required. Press light with 
first press, and have the top roll of the second press covered 
with an ordinary jacket similar to couch-roll jacket. Dry 
hard, and pass through one calender with weights off, and 
roll as light as possible, ™t eneugh to smooth slightly. 

Pajrclmient Paper. — This paper, which is extensively 
used for covering jars and pots for pickles a^d jams, is 
prepared, accormng to the process of Poumar^de and 
Figuier, as follows White unsized ]faper is dipped for 
half a minute in strong Iblphuric aoid, specifio gravity 
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1*842, and afterwards in water containing a KtH^ am- 
monia. By Gainers prottess (1857) imsized paper is 
plunged for a few seconds into sulphuric acid diluted with 
half to a quarter of its bulk of water (the acid being added 
to the water), and the solution allow^ to cool untS of the 
same temperature as the air. The paper ia afterwards 
washed with weak ammonia. Tjjis process, which has 
been' extensively worked by Messrs. De la Rue and Co., 
produces a far better material than the foregoing. 

Mill and Card-board. — ^In the manufacture of boards 
refuse materials of all kinds that occur in the paper-mill 
may be used, and these are sorted according to the qu&lity 
of boards for which they are best suited, ^ter being well 
beaten the resulting mass is mixed with suitable propor- 
tions of rag pulp, kaolin, chalk, white clays, &c. There 
are four principal processes by which boards are manu- 
factured, namely, ^ n ^ 

1. By superposing several riieets^of paper and causing 
them to unite by a sizing material. 

2. By superposing several wet leaves at the time of 
couching. 

3. By moulds provided with thick deckles. 

4. By special machines similar to those used for making 
continuous webs of paper, but without a drying cylinder, 
the sheets being dried in the open air or in a heat^ room. 

The third method is only adopted for boards of moderate 
thickness, as an excess of pulp would render the draining 
difficult. 

MaJdng Paper or Cardboard with two Faces by Ordi- 
nary Machine.— By this process, recently patented by 
Mr. A. Diana, all kinds of thin or thick paper or cardboard 
are manufactured with two different faces by means of the 
ordinary paper-machine, having a single flat table with a 
smgle wire-^uze web, without requiring a second me- 
tamo web.*- For this purpose the two pulps are prepaid 
separately, and one is caused to pass on to the web in ait. 
almdSt Hqmd condition ; this i& ^owed to di%in oS su0^^ 
ei^tly, m the second pulp (also in a liquid eonliti<ni) 
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tten paflfcwd uniformly upon tlie whole surface of the pre- 
. vious Hayer. The water drains off from this layer through 
the first layer, and the paper 4r cardboard is thus directly 
formed with two different faces, the subsequent operations 
being as ordinarily employed in paper-making. The spucc 
between twd.of the suction cases employed for drawing off 
the water in the pulp is a suitable point for the distribu- 
tion of the diluted second pulp, which is almost liquidk 
Te A Papers. — ^These papers, which are extensively used 
both in the laboratory and the factory, for determining the 
presence of acids or alkalies in various liquids, may be pre- 
pared as follows : — Littmis paper^ for detecting the pre- 
sence of acids, is prepared by first making an infusion of 
litmus. Eeduce to a paste with a pestle and mortar 1 oz. 
of litmus, adding a little boiling water ; then add more 
boiling water — from 3 to 4 ozs. in all — and put the mix- 
ture into a flask and boil for a few minutes ; finally, add 
more boiling water to make up half a pint, and when cold 
filter the liquor. To prepare the test paper, a sufficient 
quantity of the liquid being poured into a flat dish, pieces 
of unsized paper are steeped in the blue liquid, so that all 
surfaces may be thoroughly wetted ; the paper is then to 
be hung up by one comer to drain, and afterwards dried. 
As many" sheets of paper as may be required should be 
treated in this way, and the sheets afterwards cut up into 
convenient strips for use. Bed Utmm paper j for detecting 
slight traces of alkali in liquids, may be prepared by 
dipping a glass rod, previously dipped into a very dilute 
solution of sulphuric acid, into one-half of the above in- 
fusion, repeating the operation cautiously until the liquid 
turns from blue to a slightly red tint. Unsized paper 
when dipp^ in this will acquire a reddish colour which is 
very sensitive to the action of \feak alkaline li(pior8, and 
the vapour of ammonia restores the blue colour instantly, 
furmme plhper is prepared by dipping unsized j)aper in a 
d^aoction of turmeric— about 2 ozs. to the pint, taper 
^steeped in ibis solution and dried acquires a yellow (KdouTi 
wlucih turn brown in alkalme solutions. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

MA CEINERY USED IN FAPEE-MAFINO. 

Bentley and Jackson’s Drum Washer.— Drying Cylinder.— Self- Aofmg 
Dry Felt Regulator.— Paper Cutting Machine.— Single Weh Winding 
Machine. — Cooling and Damping Rolls. — Reversing or Plate Okzing 
Calender. — Plate Planing Machine. — Roll Bar Planing Machine.— 
Washing Cylinder for Rag Engine.— Bleach Pump. — Three-roll 
Smoothing Presses.— Back-water Pump.— Web Glazing Calender. — 
Reeling Machine. — Weh Ripping Macmine.— Roockner’s Clarifier,— 
Marshall’s Perfecting Engine. 

Apart from tlie mechanical contrivanceB which are re- 
ferred • to in Yarious parts of this work, in which their 
application is explained, it will be necessary to direct 
attention to certain machines and appliances which are 
adopted at some of the more advanced paper-mills in this 
country and in America ; but since the various makers of 
paper-makers’ machinery are constantly introducing im- 
provements to meet the requirements of the manufacturer, 
we must refer the reader to these firms for fuller informa- 
tion than can be given in the limited scope of this treatise. 
Man^ of the improvements in paper-making machinery 
consist in modifications — ^sometimes of a very important 
nature — in the construction of certain parts of a machine, 
whereby the efficiency of the machine as a whole is in 
some cases considerably ‘augmented. Without offering 
any critical remarks upon the merits of the respective 
improvements which have been introduced, it will be 
sumcient lo direct attention to the manufacturer's own 
description of the principal features of the special me-^ 
bhanical contrivance which he produces for the use of the 
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paper-m^Jcer. It may also be said that innmnorable 
patent 8 *have been obtained £05 various improvements in 
machinery, or parts of macjii^ies, engines, etc., which 
can readily be referred to at the Library of the Patent 
Office,’ or any of the public libraries throughoui the King- 
dom, 

Bentley and Jackson’s Dmm-Waslier.— This drum- 
washer, for use in the Ag-engine, is shown in Fig. ^3. 
It has Cast-iron ends, strong copper buokets, shaft, stands, 
lifting-gear, and driving-wheel, but instead of the drum 
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being covered with the ordinary strong brass backing- wire, 
it is covered with their improved “ honey-comb ” hacking- 
plateHy over which the fine wire is wrapped as usual. The 
honey-comb backing consists of tough rolled brass or 
copper plates, curved to suit the diameter of the drum, 
and secured to its ends by cross-bars. It is practicably 
indestructible, strengthens the drum, and by maintaining 
its cylindrical form, adds considerably to the durability of 
the fine covering- wire. * 

Drying Cylindera.— These cylinders, by the same firm, 
for which patents were obtained in 1872 and 1887, 
are made with concave and convex ends, the latter ty^ 
being shown in Fig. 44. The cylinder body is made 
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of hard cast-iron, turned and polished on outside surface. 
The ends and trunnions axe of tough cast iron, turned to 
fit into their places, and thlre secured by bolts and nuts 
by a patented method, whereby no bolts (excepting for 
the manhole) are put through the metal, an unbroken 
surface is preserved, and the annoyance of leakage through 
the bolt-holes is avoided. A mpbole and cover is fitt^ 
to lU cylinders 3 feet in diameter and upwards^ and a 
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water-lifter and pipe to remove the condensed steam. 
The trunnions are bored to receive nozzles or junctions 
for admitting steam, and the whole, when com|det6d, 
is carefully balanced and tested by steam pressure to 
35 lbs. per square inch. The firm state that (hey h'ave 
made cylinders from 2 to 10 feet in diameter by this 
system. 

Salf-acting Dry Polt Begulator. — ^This contrivance, 
which is manufactured by Messrs. Bentley and Jackson, 
is represented in front ajid side elevation in* Fig. 45. a 
is the framing of the paper-machine, b the felt-rollers, ,c 
the dry felt; d is a slide carrying one end of the Mt 
guide-roller b; c is a shaft across the machine, with a 
pulley F, two-keyed on one end, and a bevel pinion tijp^o- 
heyed on the other end. The pulley f and pinion a are 
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keyed tg^ther, and run loose upon the shaft G ; l ,’8 a 
bevel-wheel, gearing into the -Opinions h and 2. The 
wheel I is connected by a spfndle and a paif of bevel- 
wheels. to a screw e, which works through a threach;^ 
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bush. When the machine is at work, if the felt c should 
run on one side, it will pass between the pulley f and the 
guide-roller u, causing the pulley to revolve, and turning 
the screw e in the threaded bush, thereby moving the 
slide fixing d and the guide-roller b, which causes the felt 
to run back. Should the felt run to the other side, it will 
run in contact with the pulley f 2, and thus reverse the 
motion of the guide-roller b. 

3Pap6r-cuttiiig Machine.— -This machine (Fig. 46), 
which is manufactured by the same firm, is constructed to 
cut from one to eight webs simultaneously, in sheets of 
any required length, from 8 to 60 inches. It is built on 
the V emy principle, and its operation is as follows : — 
The webs of paper from the reel-rolls are carrM by an 
endless felt, and the paper is drawn off the rolls by 
travdiing cast-iron gripper beams, which firmly grasp the 
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felt and the webs of paper to be cut, tbe tra^iel of the 
beams being equal to tbe Jength of tbe sheet of |»aper to 
be cut. When tbe required length of tbe sheet is drawn 
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from tbe rolls, a cast-iron clamp, placed close to tbe dead 
cross-cut knife, descends and firmly bolds tbe paper until 
the movable cross-cut knife has cut off tbe sheets, which 
fall on a second endless felt, and are placed by tbe catchers 
in tbe usual manner. As soon as tbe sheets are cut, the 
clamp is released, and tbe travelling-grippers are again 
ready to seize tbe paper and repeat the operation. 

Single Web Winding Machine.— This machine (Fig. 47) 
is constructed for preparing webs of paper for continuous 
printing-presses. The roll of paper to be prepared is 
carried by brass bearings having vertical and horizontal 
screw adjustments attached to standards mounted on a 
slide, and movable by a screw transversely on the machine 
to accommodate the deckle edges. The paperveeb is taken 
through a pair of iron dr&w-rolls, carried by brass bearings, 
fitted in cast-iron stands ; there are two pairs of ripping- 
knives wi^ bosses, springs, and collars, mounted on tum^ 
wrought-iron shafts running in brass bearings carried by 
cast-iron stands \ a wrought-iron leading-roll and carrying 
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brackets |[tted with brass bushes ; a copper measurmg roll 
counter/^ geared to indicate up to 10,000 yards, with dis- 
engaging apparatus to cease jneasuring when the paper 
breaks ; a friction-drum 2 feet in diameter, m^de of wood, 
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mounted on cast-iron rings, and a wrought-iron shaft, all 
carefully turned and balanced; two cast-iron swivelling 
arms, with brass sliding bearings to carry the mandrel on 
which the prepared web is to be wound, with screws, 
struts, wheels and shaft to regulate the angular pressure 
of the roll of paper against the wood drum, according to 
its weight and the quantity of paper. 

Cooling and Damping — The illustration (Fig. 48) 

represents an apparatus, constructed by Messrs. Bentley 
and Jackson, for cooling and damping paper after leaving 
the drying cylinders and before passing through the 
calenders. It consists of two braSs rolls bored ^d fitted 
with cast-iron ends, brass nozzles, and regulating taps, 
through which the rolls are supplied with a constant flow 
of water. The rolls are carried by cast-iron standards, 
4tt^ brass steps and cast-iron caps. Jets of steam 
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are blown on each of the rolls from a perforated copper 
pipe running parallel wuth, and at a little distRnce from, 
the body of tbe roll. Tbe steam is condensed on the cold 


Fig. 48. 

surfaces of the brass rolls, and* absorbed by the web of 
paper, which passes around and in contact with their sur- 
faces, and is consequently damped on both sides. The 
perforated steam-pipes are enclosed by copper hoods, to 
prevent' the steam from spreading, and the supply of 
steam is regulated by ordinary brass valves or cocks. The 
rolls are geared together by a pair of spur-wheels, and 
driven by a pulley of suitable diameter. 

Beversmg or Flate^glasing Calender.—This machine, 

which is shown in 
Figs. 49 and-^0, is 
also made by the 
firm referred to, 
and consists of two 
hammered iron 
rolls, each about 
twelve inched in 
diameter, of any 
suitable len^h, care* 
fully turned and car- 
ried by strong east- 
iron standards, fitted with bell-metal steps. The top roll 
is provided with $etting-doW UocIes' wifi brassy 
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pound levers and weights to regulate the pi-essure re- 
quired. ^ The two rolls are geared together by strong 
^roudeA wheels, and driven 
by a strong cast-iron s|)ur- ^ 
wheel ^nd pinion, a driving- 
shaft, fast and loose pulleys, 
carried by cast-iron stands 
and pedestals fitted "^ith 
brass steps. The machine is 
fitted with two metal feed- 
tables, and a self-acting ap- 
paratus for returning th.6 
shejBts to the rolls, and a 
handle-lever, slide-bar, and 
strap-forks for starting and reversing. ^ 

Plate-planing Machine. — This machine, which is manu- 
factured by Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Co., of Ber- 
mondsey, is shown in Fig. 51, By its aid the plates of 
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rae-engineB can be sharpened without being t^en to 
pieces. The slide of the machine is made exactly like the 
ndl-bar planing machine (see heW), and is so jrranged 
that it can ea^y be taken ofE and used f or aharpemng 
toll-bars. 

»aoliina,--Tn the accompanying 
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formed without removing the roll from its usual position. 

The edge*s of the bars are first 

planed by a tool supplied by 

the manufacturers to roiide/ 

the whole cylindrical before 

sharpening them ; the bevclJ(‘d H 

sides are' thcfi planed by suit- J It- - 

able tools, two of which aat'oiii - 

pany 1 \iq apx)aratus. This itX 

method of sharpening renders 
•the bars uniform in shape, the 
roll is kept in better w-orking 
order, and it can be dressed IH 

in considerably less time, and 
at less expense, than can bo 
done by chipping by hand. 

'Washing-Cylinder for Hag- Fig. 58 . 

XSngine. — The illustintioii at 

Fig. 53 represents the machine as manufactured by 

Messrs. Bryan iJonkin 

and Co. It is so made 

that the water is delivered 

on the driving side of the 

rag-engine, thus avoiding 11 

any trough across the en- 

gine, and admitting of the I | 

midfeather being thin, as I If 

is usual in cast-iron en- 

gines. It is all seH-con- 11 

tained, and the driving 

apparatus is wholly on the 

outside of . the engine. T 

The raising and lowering . JH | 

are effected by a worm 

and worm-wheel, so that 

the cylinder will stop at .,^_||nn|n||||||Bpp^' 
any point required. 

Bleach Pump. — In the S'ig* 64. 

accompanying engraving (Fig. 54) is shown a puxnpi 

0 
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manufactured by Bryan Donkin and Co.,^ wliioh is ar- 
ranged expressly for the purpose of pumping bp bleacb- 
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liquor. Each pump is all self-contained, and merely 

1 requires a drum and 

The live a^ dead 
riggers upon the 
pump allow it to be 
started and stopped 
at pleasure. ** In all 
paper-mills,^* say the 
manufacturers, *‘the 
^ bleach-liquor should 
be used overand over 
again, not only to 
save bleach, raich 
amounts ^ to a con- 
siderable sum imtho 


course of n 

but also to keep the paper clean.” 

tlttee-BoU 8mootliiiHr-^^M«.--Th66n^ 
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55) shov^ a 
damp smootli- 
ing-press, with 
roUs for smootli- 
ing tbfe paper 
between the two 
sections of d.ry- 
ing cylinders 
of a paper-ma- 
chine. The mak- 
ers are Messrs. 
Bryan Donkin 
and Co. A three- 
roll smooth- 
ing press, for 
smoothing the 
paper at the end 
of a paper-ma- 
chine, alsoby the 
same makers, is 
shown inFig.56. 

Back-water 
Fimip.~-^The en- 
graving (Fig. 
57) shows a pair 
of back or size- 
water pumps, 
manufactured 
by Bertrams, I 
Limited. The 
barrels are of 
cast-iron, lined 
with copper. 
The suction and 


are each eon- 
tainedinacham- 
ber tdth covers, 
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SO that every valve could be easily got at by simply re- 
leasing the cover. The valve-seats are of brass, with brass 
guards and rubber clacks. The plungers are of brass, 
"with cup-kathers. All is fitted up on a cast-iron sole- 
plate, with tall standards, disc- cranks, and driving-pulley 
between frames. 

Web-glazing Calender. — Fig. 58 represents Bertrams* 
web-glazing calender, with steam-engine attached. The 
illustration shows the machine in front elevation. The 
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steam-engine is specially designed for this class of work, 
having two cylinders 10 inches in diameter by 16 inches 
stroke, ^tted on a double-hooded sole-plate, with double- 
throw crank-shaft, fly-wheel, two eccentrics, wrought-iron 
piston-rods, connecting-rods and valve-rods, steam and 
exhaust branch pipes with one inlet valve, lubricators. 
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and the cyrlhiders cased 
with teak legging and 
brass hoops. 

BeeUng Machine. 
— One fom of reeling 
machine manufactured 
by Bertrams, Limited, 
is showij in Fig. 59, 
and is used for slitting 
and re- reeling webs of 
paper, especially where 
large webs arc requi- 
site for web-calender- 
in g, web-printing, and 
suchlike. The reel of 
paper from the paper- 
machine is placed on 
a sliding-carriage ar- 
rangement, the brack- 
ets of which arc planed 
and fitted to a planed 
sole, with wedge or 
dove-tail corners, and 
controlled by screws, 
hand-wheel, etc., so 
that the reel can 
quickly and easily be 
moved forward or back- 
ward to suit any un- 
equal reeling that may 
have taken place on 
the paper or the ma- 
chine. A hot cast-iron 
is provided for mend- 
ing breaks in the web, 
and a measuring-roll 
find counter is also 
Applied. The ma- 
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chine has an importanTObplicatiott 
of drawing-in or regukung rolls 
of cast iron, with arrangement of 
expanding pulley for regulating 
the tension on the paper. Slit- 
ting-knives, regulating, dancing, 
or leading-rolls, of cast iron, etc., 
are applied for separating the edges 
and guiding the webs after they 
are slit. The reeling is perfonneid 
by a 3-feet diameter dnun, cross- 
shafts, and arms, to which regulat- 
ing heads are fitted, so that several 
webs can be run up at one opera- 
tion. 

Web-Eipping MacMne.—This 

machine, which is manufactured bjr 
Messrs. Bentley and Jackson, is 
shown in Fig. 60, and is con- 
structed to divide webs of paper 
into two or more widths. It con- 
sista of two brass bearings on 
cast-iron standards, with screw 
adjustments, a break-pulley and 
friction-regulator, all mounted on 
cast-iron slides, movable trans^ 
versely by means of a screw, 
geared-wheels, shaft and hand- 
wheel ; a wood guide-roll, about 7 
inches diameter, with wrought- 
iron centres, carried by brass br- 
ings with screw adjustment; finree 
skeleton drums, each.2 feet in dia- 
meter, on wrought-iron shafts, 
carried by .brass bearing^ aAd 
driven by spur-wheels and pinions ; 
two wrought-iron feeding -rolls, 
urith brass bearings and 
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Bfends ; of strong wrought-iron ripper shafts with 

oirculaf st^l knives, bosses, springs, and collars; cast- 
iron stands and brass bearipgs, spur-wheels and driv- 
ing-pulley; two (or more) changeable wodd drums 1 
foot ‘6 inches in diameter, ea^ vith wrought -iron 
shaft and cfitch-box, carri^ by brackets fitted with 
brass steps for easily changing, driven by wrought-iron 
shafts with pedestals ant friction-pulleys, 2 feet in dia- 
meter, ‘with regulating screws and lock-nuts, all carried 
by strong cast-iron framing and standards, and driven 
by a wrought-iron driving-shaft, with fast and loose 
driving-pulleys, strap-fork and levers for starting and 
stopping. 

B^eckner’fl Clarifier. — ^In this apparatus, of which an 
illustration is given in Fig. 61, Mr. Roeckner has taken 
advantage of the fact that if a column of liquid is ascend- 
ing very slowly and quietly within a vessel, it will not be 
able to carry up with it the solid particles which it con- 
tains, which will gradually fall back and sink to the 
bottom under the action of gravity, without ever reaching 
the top of the vessel, provided this be of sufficient height. 
The illustration shows the arrangement of the apparatus 
on a small scale ; the liquor to be clarified is run into a well 
or reservoir b ; into this dip a wrought-iron cylinder c, 
which is open at the lower end, but hermetically closed at 
the top by means of the casing d. From this casing air can 
be withdrawn through a pipe, A, by means of an air-pump %, 
.As soon as this is done the liquid will begin to ascend the 
cylinder c, and if the height of this is below that to which 
the water will rise at the atmospheric pressure (say 25 feet), 
the liquid will ascend until it fills the cylinder and the 
casmg. Into the pocket at the side of the casing there 
dips a pijie which passes out through the opposite side 
of the casing, descends below the level of the water in the 
tank, and en^ in a discharge-cock. When this cock is 
opened, the cyHnder c and the pijM g fom between them 
a syphon, of which, however, the descending leg is of very 
amaudiameter compared with the ascending leg. In con* 
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sequence, the liquid will rise in the cylinder c vtrv slowly. 
The sediment it contains will sink back and colled; in the 
bottom of the tank and o?ear water will flow out at the 
outlet. A fludge-cock at the bottom of the tank, allows 



Fig. 61. 

the solid matter to be drawn off at intervals and conveyed 
to any convenient place for drying, etc.* For drawing 
dear water from a river, the clarifier would siinply be 
• Sanitary JForld, Marck 29th, 1884.. 
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placed the river, dipping 2 or 3 inches into it below 
the lowest water-level. The clear water will then be drawn 
through the clarifier, while ihe heavier matters will fall 
down and be carried away by the river cutrent. It is 
stated that this has proved a great advantage to a p^pe^- 
miU which Used a river, and had, prior to its use, been 
much troubled through the dirt being pumped with the 
water. The clarifier to* receive the waste from pa^ier- 
machihery, or from washings in the engines, can be placed 
in any convenient comer, and by its action the water can 
be re-used, and the otherwise lost fibres collected, without 
its action ever being stopped. 

ICarshall’s Perfecting Engine. — This engine, a longi- 
tudinal section of which is shown in Fig. 62, has been 
introduced into this country byUuessrs. Bentley and Jackson, 
and is described mindmtries* as follows : — “The machine, 
which is the invention of Mr. F. Marshall, of Turner^s 
Falls, Mass., U.S.A., is used in one of the processes of paper 
manufacture, and has foritspurpose the more effectual draw- 
ing of the pulp fibre, the clearance of knots from the pulp 
previous to its delivery on to the paper-making machine, 
and the saving of time in the treatment of the material. As 
will be seen in the illustration (Fig;. 62), the machine con- 
sists essentially of a cast-iron conical casing, bored, and 
fitted with about two hundred elbowed steel knives, g, 
placed in sections. At the large end of this conical casing 
18 placed a movable disc, also fitted with about two hun- 
dred and ten steel knives, r, and capable of adjustment by 
means of a screw, worm, worm-wheel, and hand- wheel, e. 
The revolving cone and disc are of cast iron, fitted with 
straight steel knives firmly keyed upon a hammered iron 
shaft, and ’carefully balanced to prevent vibration. The 
knives of the revolving cone and disc are brought into 
contact with, the stationary knives by means of the hand- 
wheel E, and the disc-knives can be indepei^ently ad- 
justed by means of the hand- wheel c, which actuates a 
screw on the conical casing by means of the worm and 
* Indwtrm^ January 26th, 1889. 
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worm-wheel shown. 


The machine is driven hy means of 
a pulley a, and the 
whole machine is 
mounted on a cast- 
iron base-plate.* The 
pulp material enters 
the engine in the 
direction indicated 
by the arrow,' n, at 
the small end of the . 
cone, and is, by the 
rotary and centri- 
fugal action of the 
revolving cone, pro- 
pelled to its large 
end, and during its 
passage is reduced 
fine pulp by 
action of the 
icnives. It then 

n ses through the 
ves, F, of the 
stationary and ro- 
tating discs, by 
which the fibres are 
further crushed or 
split up, all knotl 
or strings rubbed 
out, and the pulp 
effectually clear^ 
previous to’ its exit 
throT^'the passage 
We are inform- 
ed that the machine 
is capable of treat- 
ing from OOOlbs* to 
I,f001b8. of pulp 


hour. The power required to drive it is ei&Qated at 



to a 
the 

L 
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40 to 60 when making 300 revolutions per 
minute. This, however, is dependent on the amount of 
friction caused between ike surfaces ot the fixed and 



Fig. 63. 


revolving knives. The flow space occupied is 12ft. Bin. 
in length, and 4ft. in width. The perfecting machine, in 
its complete form, is shown in Fig. 63. 


CHAPTEE X^IIL 

itEcormr of soda from spent ziquoM 

Recovery of Soda. — ^Evaporating Apparatus. — Roeckner’s Evaporator.— 
Porion’s Evaporator — American System of Soda Recovery.— 
Yaryan Evaporator. 

Becovery of Soda. — ^Probably one of tbe most important 
improvements in modem paper-making, at least from an 
economical point of view, is the process of recovering one 
of the most costly, and at the same time most extensively 
used, materials employed in the manufacture — soda. While 
not a great many years since (and in some mills is still the 
case even now), it was customary to allow the spent soda 
liquors resulting from the boiling of various fibres to run 
into the nearest rivers, thus not only wasting a valuable 
product, but also polluting the streams into which they 
were allowed to flow, means are now adopted by which 
a considerable proportion of the soda is recovered and 
rendered available for further use. The means by y 
which this is effected are various, but all have for their 
object the expulsion of the water and the destruction of 
the organic matters dissolved out of the fibrous substances 
in the process of boiling with caustic soda solutions. One 
of the main objects of the various methods of recovering 
the soda from spent liquors is to utilise, as far as prac- 
ticable, all the heat that is generated from the fuel used, 
whereby the process of evaporation may be effected in the 
most ecoEoqpcal way possible. The principle upon which 
the most successful methods are based is that the flame 
and heat pass over and under a series of evaporating pans, 
and through side flues, by which time the heat has become 
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thoroughly utilised and exhausted. When all the water 
has bfeen expelled, the resulting dry mass is ignited and 
allowed to burn out, wheij the black asii that remains, 
which is carbonate of soda, is afterwards^dissolvcd out, 
and ’the alkaline liquor causticised with lime in ihe usual 
manner. According to Dunbar, S cwt. of recovci ed ash 
and 4^ cwt. of good lime will produce 900 gallons of 
caustic ley at II^ Tw® The liquor is then pumpe^ into 
settling tanks, from which it is delivered to the boilers 
when required. 

Evaporating Apparatus. — ^An ordinary form of evapo- 
rator for the recovery of the soda is shown in Fig. 64. It 
consists of a chamber a, of the nature of a reverberatory 



furnace, lined with fire-brick, the bottom of which is 
slightly hollowed. Above this is a tank b containing the 
liquor, which is run down into the chamber as required 
by means of a pipe c, provided with a tap. At one end of 
the chamber is a furnace i), the flame of which passes 
through the chamber and over the surface of the liquor 
lying upon the floor, heating the chamber, evaporating, 
and at last ’incinerating, its contents, and at the same time 
wanning the liquor in the tank above, and evaporating 
some of its water. The products of the combustion in the 
furnace, and of evaporation, pass by the flue ipto a chim- 
ney, and escape thence into the air. There is a door e in 
the side of the furnace near the level of the floor of the 
chamber, and this is opened from time to time to enable 
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the workmen to stir and move about the contente of the 
chamber^ and finally, when the process is sumciently 
advanced, to draw out the residue. The first effect pro- 
duced is the riduction of the liquor to the consistence of 
tar. Later on, a white crust, which is the incinerated 
material, forms on the surface, and is drawn on one side 
by the workmen, so as to allow of fresh crust being formed. 
Whep all the charge has become «3olid it is drawn. The 
charge is usually withdrawn before the conversion into 
carbonate is completed ; it is then raked out into barrows 
and placed in a heap, generally in a shed or chamber, open 
on one side, but sometimes in a closed brick-chamber or 
den, where the combustion continues for several weeks. 
The result is the fusion of the material into a grey rocky 
substance, which consists chiefly of carbonate and silicate 
of soda. 

Various modifications of the esparto evaporator and cal- 
ciner have, however, been introduced since the recovery of 
soda has bwome more general, and are in use at various 
works, all having for their main object the economising of 
fuel and the utuising of the waste heat of the fire, which 
in the old-fashioned calciner goes up the chimney and is 
lost. The leading principle of all of them is to use the 
waste heat in concentrating the liquor prepaiato^ to its 
being run into the part where the calcination is toiw 
effected. Tiis is done by so extending and widening out 
the flue as to cause the heated air and flame, after the^ 
have performed their function in the calcination, to pass 
over or under their layers of liquor, lying upon shelves pr 
floors in such a tray that the liquor shall be^me more and 
more concentrated as it approaches the calciner .by suc- 
cessive steps or gradations.* — Dr. Ballard. 

Boeokaer’s Bvaporator.— -This apparatus, an illustration 
of which is shown in Fig. 65, is tnus described W Dr. 
Ballard, medical officer of the Local Government Board, 
who was Specially appointed by the board to investigate 
the ^Auvium nuisances which arise in conneotion 

* Sersath Annital Report of Local Ooverament Boaf4^'* ISTT-in 
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certain ipaniifactuiing industries. “In this apparatus 
there fc above the calcining floor a series of shelves or 
shallow ]^ns, alternating in such a manner that the liquor 
flowing from the tank above into the uppentfost of them, 
flows; after a partial evaporation, over the edge oi the 
shelf into the shelf or shallow pan next below, and in this 
way from sfleK to shelf, still becoming more and more 
concentrated until it reaihcs the final floor, over which the 
flame from the actual fire plays, and where the first part 
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of the calcination is effected. The heated air, in passing 
to the chimney, passes over each of these shelves in suc- 
cession, heating them and concentrating the liquor upon 
them. There is between the lower shelves an arrange- 
ment for causing the liquor to pass from the upper to the 
lower by means of a pipe, instead of its running over the 
edge. At the top of all is a covered tank, where the tem- 
perature of the Hquor is raised, before it is run into the 
evaporator. In order to promote the heating of the b^uor 
in this tank, the lower pak of the tank is made to com- 
municate by side pipes with tubes passing ^cross the 
evaporator near the fik, as, for instance, at the bridge and 
at me further end of the calcining floor. In this way a 
cinniktion of liquor is set up which serves to heat the 
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liquor in the tank more effectually. A pipe from the top 
of the tank leads to the chimey-shaft, conducting any 
vapours into it. As the incinerated crust forms it is raked 
on one side,«and when sufficient of it has accumulated it 
is di’awn to fin opening (provided with a damper) at the 
side o^ end of the floor, and discharged down this open- 
ing into a brick chamber below, which is inclosed by iron 
doqrs, and from which a flue cl>nducts the vapours that 
arise during the Anal fusion through the fire in such a way 
as to consume them.” By recent improvements Mr. 
Eoeckner has constructed an apparatus for condensing and* 
rendering inoffensive the vapours eliminated from the 
liquor during its evaporation on the successive shelves of 
his evaporator. 

Poriou’s Pvaporator. — This evaporator and incinerating 
furnace much resembles in principle an ordinary rever- 
beratory furnace, except that it is provided with paddle 
agitators, wliich project the liquid upwards, causing it to 
descend in a spray, thus increasing the surface of the 
liquid coming in contact with the hot air and current of 
smoke traversing the furnace. By this method the expense 
of fuel is greatly reduced. The residue is in a state of 
ignition when it is withdravm from the furnace, and is 
piled in heaps so that it may burn slowly. When the 
combustion is complete, the resulting calcined mass is 
treated with water, and the carbonate of soda formed is 
afterwards causticised in the usual way. About two-thii^s 
of the soda is thus recovered. 

The Taryan Evaporator. — Mr. Homer T. Yaryan, of 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A., has introduced some important 
improvements in evaporating apparatus, which have been 
fully recognised in America, and appear to have been 
attended with success. The principle involved is that of 
multiple effects, in which the evaporation takes place 
while the liquid is flowing through heated coils of pipe or 
conduits,^ and in which the vapour is separated from the 
’-^uid in a chamber, at the discharge end of the coils, and 
nducted to the heating cylinders surrounding the 
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If^the strainers are in such a position that ^he flow 
iST the stuff can be made to supply both of the strah^rs, 
a much easier and better plan is%o jiut on an jhch or so 
more stulf at the stuff-cock, and 'vheri the^inereaFC has 
hay time to tra^l*ro^^d the sand-trap to the strainers, 
to allow* a little •stuffs to run into the •strainer it is 
desired to start, at the s^me time running water, into 
the - strainer being worked, to make up foy what is 
passing into •the other’; with the stuff. 

W«feile the strainer is filling up, the weight can be 
regulated by the amount^ ol' stuff allowed to flow into 
it, and a few minutes Before it is full the stuff-^ock 
shdrfd be put back to where it was before, that is, if 
ho change js to be made in the weight. When fullj all 
t?mt is required is to open the sluice connecting it with 
the wire;^ the same time shutting off the ^trainafl? that 
has been in use^ 

‘ If a. jog strainer, or *‘knotter,’' as it is often*called, 
be’ worked in connection with*tRe strainer, the cocks 
will have to be reversed so as to allow the stuff from 
the strainer just started to pass through, when the 
other cock has been , shut. 

Though each machjne-man has his own method of 
working* when putting on a wire, the following direc- 
tions will^ive an idea of how it shoula be ^n^about. 
Before making any prfparations toicut off the old wire, 
the machine-man should sfe that all the^pins which 
support the carrying-rcBls in their^brasses are properly 
'secured, ^otherwise one or other of the roils may fall 
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when the support of the wire is taken from lyider 
lhei‘/ 

Having seen that everything is right, the wire 
should be cut on the edge, in two places, about an 
inch apart, close to the coucher, n'nd the 
for a second or two until the cut edge jngea^ust on 
the under coucher. A quid tear will^K^ry the rent 
right across to the back side, and the bottom side of 
the wire will fall down. 

The clutch should then be put in’ and struck out 
again until the wire has been rolled up sufficiently to 
lie between the under couchbr and the wet-felt roll, 
when the wet-felt should be started, and then the wire 
clutch put in until all the wire has been wc?-und up by 
the action of the two rolls. The wire clutch shouW 
then be struck out, and also the wet-fclb The engine 
^should then be shut down until ready to start again. 

Whfie the machine-man is taking off the slices and 
folding back the apron, some of the other hands should 
lift off the couch-roll on to a broad plank placed across 
the wct-felt frame just in front of the press-roll, care 
being taken not to let it come sharply against the small 
bracket to which the arm for mc-v^ing the doctor is 
attached. 

The. guide-roll should then be lifted out ahd placed 
in some place whei^ there will' be no danger of its 
being kicke^i against or inarked in arjy* way. While 
this is being done the deckle cones may be slacked 
and then taken out, and after the nuts fixing the deckles 
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to tjie frame Tiave been taken oflf ancf screwed to the 
*?o]j^ end of the screw to avoid being lost, the ^^’cl.les 
should be lifted. 

Some of the hands should t.-:n lower the w^^h-roll 
agd take out the put^p boxes, while others are washing 
the tubi^rolls pfior tb lifting them out.* Wlijen taking 
out the tube-rolls great# care must be taken to„avoid 
puPing them out of their order, and, if passible, the 
same one slfould always take charge of this, so that the 
risk»of confusioft may be lessened. 

The tube-rolls all out, j.he .'ave-all should be lifted*up 
against the frame at oife side, so as to make the ^’ater 
and china clay or other loading material which has 
adhered y) it run off quickly when washing, Ir^fore 
^tfting it pul. After the save-all and the supports are 
taken out, the carrying-rolls should* be let down, and 
whil6 the breast-roll is being taken out two of the 
hands should go for the new wire, so that no tfme may 
be taken up waiting for it aftei* everything is ready. 

Meanwhile the assistant should see that the punp 
boxes have been wasjjed, ready for tlie millwright who 
is to plane them, that they may be finished in time to 
be put ii), after the «a^{e-aU and tube-rolls have been put 
in. •Tte new wire having been put Ct'irefully on to the 
under cotich^r should be unrolled as ft is fakqji up to 
the breast-roll, which^is then put* in, care being taken 
to leave out j;ione of tffe keys whicl^ may have 
been fixed between fhe breast-roll brasses and the 
bracket* 
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The brasses need not be tightened^ up iintilr t!ie 
coueV^r has beep put on and the ,wire ready to* be 
squared off. The'’ supports for the save-alj having 
beca put in, the save-all is placed in position, and then 
the tube-rolls, one by one, placcd-^in the brasses, ♦df 
care has; been exercised in lifting them out^in their 
proper order, the numbers oil the frame and those on 
the rolls should correspond without any changing and 
replacing. 

Care should also be taken to turn all the brasses 
wi!h the same sides to the frocit, so that the wire will 
lie perfectly square. The pump boxes should nex^t be 
put in and the wash-roll lifted into its place, then the 
carrj^ng-rolls and guide-roll placed in position, and 
the wire turned round by the hand, and any dirt that 
may hfive bqcomtf attached to it washed off with the 
water jet. 

This done, the stent-roll should be held, supporte^d 
by one at each' side, while the coucher is put on, and 
while the machine-man is getting the apron folded down 
the deckles should be lowered, and then the knees and 
slices fixed on. The deckle cones are then lifted into 
their place, the strap having been'pu't on the o^itside of 
the supports so ^s to be right when they are in. 

Meaniwhite the breast-roll brasses c should be 
tightened up,^ the wJre squared 6ff, and the stent-roll 
put down with little more than its ow^ weight. The 
breast-roll guard stick* and tjie stick which keeps it in 
position should then be put in, the guide bar put across 
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an4 attachecfito the guide, the wasli-roll djQtor, and 
w^h-pipe fitted jiip, and the save-all spout pl^o^d in , 
position ready for a start. ?he» water pip^; for the 

breast guard stick should also . e put un so that it tnay 

• • 

n^t be forgo tton, ami the breast-roll started dry. 

Whe^ starting a n^w wire the wheeTb of tiie guide, 
which are acted orf by# the strickcr attached to the 
journal of the guide-roll, should be placed i» the centre 
of the smalT bars on which they 'slide. When in this 
posKion the arih to w^uch they are attached, and also 
the one which moves 014 ti e pivot fixed on the frame, 
will^ be parallel to the Ivire, and thus the dangcf that 
the wire may run to the side much lessened. 

Should# the position of the spades on the gui(^-bar 
*fiot allow of this, they should be altered so as to bring 
the arms parallel. Even when those precautions are 
takeil the wire will sometimes run to the side, an 3 
refuse to respond to the action of the gulTlc, thus 
moving the arms, and the wh?e*ls actuated by them, at 
an angle to the frame. 

When checked by^he hand the’ wire may steady 
itself in this position for some time, but so long as the 
wheels are so much <ilf the square it cannot be trusted 
to i%main steady, as it is sure eventually to yield to the 
guide, and jvhen it does so it wilf travel ^ack, or^ 
forward, as the caseXnay be, witl-^such rapidity, owing 
to the guide-roil being so much turned in# the direction 
to which it. is now* running, that unless it is im- 
mt'diat^y checked hy th| hand «it will, in all prob^^ 
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bility, rijn off to the side and become jmmed against 
the 

Every machine-nran ‘'knows the trouble and^ anxiety 
occasioned by the uncertainty as to when such a wire 
may run to the side, to which he#know!. it must come 
before it can 'be trusted to reg'alate ' itself. ,/A good 
plan in such a case is to ytop ’ the suction of the 
pumps, either by shutting the cock or by drawing out 
the end of the box, as immediately the strain of the 
suction is removed the wire will ansvfer to the g’ciide 
and run to the side to which it,jis checked. 

As^the machine-man is at hadd expecting the “ rpn,’^ 
no difficulty is experienced in checking it in time to 
prevent it being damaged. Such a proceeding means 
a break, but compared with the constant watchfulness 
and the liability of. the wire to be jammed shoulctethe 
t‘un take place before the machine*man can get it 
checked,* that is a very small matter. 

Whenever the wire *hhs fairly started to ryn back, 
the pump^ should again be put into action, that the 
speed with whicli the wire if travelling may be 
lessened. The spades on the guide-bar should not be 
tressed hard against the edges of ^h(* wire ; but should 
i)e clear about a sixteenth of an inch on each side} so 
IS to ajjow^ the ' wire to , steady itself n^ithbut the 
continual action of th^ guide, if pd^sible. 

Should the^lseam of the wire be rai^d up, it very 
)ften causes bells to appear all along its length. This 
owing to the air« passing round the irecst-roU 
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beneath the raised seam, and in its dscape frop: under 
th^ apron carrying with it the frothy^siziug compounds 
left in the meshes of the wire*^by®the 'passage » ^ ♦he 
backwater. 

• • 

•That it is •thesd* frothy matters which cause the 
bells, an^ not tlte pr^ence of the air 3Ione,^is readily 
seen when a shower is#placed so as to play qji the 
wire just before it goes up under the •breast-roll. 
Immediately the water is turned on, the bells will 
dis^pear, owinj; to the fr^th having been washed out 
of the meshes. The gir is still passing round the 
brej^st-roll ; but owing ^0 the absence of the frc^h no 
bells are made when it escapes through the stuff, as the 
seam pastes from under the apron. 

Before proceeding to draw on a new coucher jacket, 
which looks Jike being tight, the roil should lieve one 
or two pailfuls of hot water j:hrown over it, and then 
should be thoroughly dried. The heat of the \9ater has 
thiT^effect of causing the roTl, if it be an ordinary 
wooden one, to shrink, thus making the jacket slide on 
more easily. When starting a new cover, on fine stuff, 
which is always most liable to adhere to the pile, as 
little weight should be worked on the roll as possible, 
and the guard-board should be put firmly down. 

Before starting, one or two han^bowts gf china, 
clay should be poised on the •cover as the roll is 
running dry, SP that the pile may be ffgttened down, 
and the cover made* more hard, through the closing 
of the# pores by the claf. 
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When starting* the paper no water 'hhould bei-rinj 
on t^e roll; though a handbowl ^of clay may^be 
poured on for sonuc time, and when it is tijrned on 
the pipe should be turned so that the water will run 
down the front of the guard-board oil to the covIt, 
as if the jets play directly on the coVer ther^ule will 
be rajsed, and the liability to««-picfdng much increased. 
Should th« paper threaten to lift on the^j|jh a little 
turpentine or en^iife size poured on th^^Bver will 
cause it to go dow^n. 

Much trouble is often cause^^, when making coloured 
papers, especially blues, witfi a new couch -cqver, 
as the fine fibres which adhere to the pile cause 
a wljite mark to appear on the surface. If' <fehe guard- 
board be passing even a little water, it will cause 
the cover to^pick? up the stuff just whqn it runs on 
to the web. A number of brushes weighted *with 
lead, in ‘order to keep them steady, placed on the roll 
just in front of the guard-board, will keep the cover 
clean and' prevent the marks from appearing on the 
sheet. A little turpentine is a, very useful thing to 
have about the machine, as there is nothing better 
for cleaning the edges of the couch-roll, and prevent- 
ing sticking at the press-roll. 

Wheij^th^ maefiine calenders have been ^/sweating,” 
^nd are difficult to sCart, as is oft^en the case on the 
Monday morijjng, one or two handbowjis of soda lye 
(soda ash) should be poured over them and allowed to 
become dry, when they will usually start away aU right, 
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Animal Smng. — Before 4lic (.itraction of the gelatfne 
can ^be proceeded with* the hides or horn piths ^lust 
first tie fn.'cd from the lime which has been used 
to prcseiv^ them. This may be satisfacCtirily 
accomplished by allowing them to lie covered up 
with cold w^ter for about twenty-four houfs, the 
watef being changed twice. In order to ensure that 
all^e lime has been removed^ they may be* further 
washed jn revolving wirc-co?ercd dn*ms for about 
half an hour before being put into the heater. 

The extraction of Uie size is usually conducted in 
copper-lined jacketed heaters, into the bottom of which 
a woodefi frame i% fitted so as to allow the size to 
pas^ through, while keeping back# any slime that 
would cont^ininate it. To make tins mVe^sccure, 
an openly- woven cjbth is spread over the wooden • 
fran^ After file heater has been filled land the heat 
brought up to between to iyo° Fahr., the charge 
should gtand for 15 to 17 lours be?fore being drawn off, 
*37 
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Just before drawing ott the steam should be turned 
on fo£ a little, so^as to make the siz^. run more fre«ly. 
When all the str6ng'*gelatine has been run to the 
store tanks, the hides should again be treated with 
water at a temperature of from to 190® Fahr., awd 
allowed stand as with the fifst drawing. ^ 

The third infusion may be bcateS to about 200° Fahr., 
while the ’fourth, if there be afl|irth taken p^nay 
be boiled for an^ h♦^ur or so. |P[ie amount Abater 
run in to the heaters for the differen! infusions fiiust 
be' regulated by the strengMi of the size required, 
Thetsize should be run through a flannel cloth laid 
over a fine wirecloth sieve. 

Tbe infusions may be arranged so atf ho run off 
a first and fourth together, and a second and third 
at the* sam^ tinre; but this, too, defends on the 
strength of size wanted. About 2| per cent, of white 
soap should be added to each drawing, and thoroughly 
mixed before <he alum* is put in, otherwise, the size, 
will curd! The alum added equals about 30 per cent, 
of the weight of hides or piths* infused. 

The alum is added with the idea of preserving 
the size, and the soap in order tocpi^vent the sparkling 
caused by the alym, and to improve the surface vfheh 
calendoffing! As the alum is in excess, the soap ia 
♦decomposed, ^with tlfe result that the fatty oils, thi^ 
liberated tend to enable the paper to take on a V«t||r 
^finish. 

the bottoiii of 'the ch|sts U3ed to hold Wie 
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, a le^-coverecf *steam-pipe should be laid, in thp form 
of *2^1 coil, so T-hat^ the size may be heated, and thus 
made to run more easily before losing pumped tL/ough 
the pipes to the sizing tub. If the chests be lead- 
lin<|d, the insidoisfiouy be rubbed with larJ, so as to 
prevent t^Jie size •from* adhering to it. 

Some sizing tubs* are, fitted so as to ca"rry. the 
paper immersed in the size until just under •the rolls, 
which removti the excess taken 11 p ; but the best 
resulte are obtained when the webVs raised from the 
size just after passing ynder the dipping-roll, aiKi 
exposed to the air in •its passage over the spjred 
frame or the carrying-rolls. When the stuff is frecj 
the tub ha^.to be replenished more often than \\^en 
if ‘is soft, and though a larger amount of size i^ taken 
up, the paper^ is softer to handle •and ^wets •muck 
easier* 

This is owing to the mussy nature of the •fibres, 
whiclB^'from being cut up so •quickly in the bcatei 
are unable to retain the engine size, and thus^, though 
more absorbent, and njpre permeated* by the gelatine 
they lack the firmness to support the size coating 
in such a way as <0^ produce- a grippy paper. This 
is especially noticeable if steam is beyig used to cleai 
knots, of render the stuff more w 6 rkab 4 e on the 
Wire. 

Wl^fStTworkin^g the MarSiiall beater thf sizer rolls 
are less apt tc^'^peel” than if the«stuff is prepared ir 
ordinary form of beat^, This proves that then 
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is less^, powdery stuff, made in the jWssage thjough 
the perfecting engine than when th^ stuff is recjpced 
to a fine state b?' tk‘o repeated action of the roll. 

If ,this peeling is caused by the use ipf steam, as is 
often the case with grass papery a liti’e extra sta<{:ch, 
added either 'to the stuff in the chests or ^nut down 
with/the next engine, will Ii^^lp io counteract the soft- 
ness andomake the paper less apt to adhere to the 
rolls. If this docsjjiiot cure it, a piece of 'wood covered 
with felt should *be( pressed against the lop roll in the 
same way as the guard-boaixj^on the coucher. ^ 

Vj/hen the paper is not run through the sec(^P press- 
rolls, the rough underside wjl^ not readily take up the 
size, and much trouble from streaks on 'th^ underside 
is often caused by this irregular sizing. This can be 
cured f by fixing, a narrow piece of wood against the 
sides of the tub, so that it will be beneath the level 
of the bize near to the dipping-roll. As the web passes 
between this ^i\d the' dipping-roll the rubbing against 
the undei'side spreads the size equally over it, and the 
streaking at once^ disappears. ^ 

To prevent the froth made by the dipping-roll from 
passing round and being ca? ri^^d away on the web, 
a narrow piece qf felt, or even a piece of thick twine, 
shouldj3e Cied tfo the sides of the tub sg as' to press 
against the surface af the dipping^roll along i*-^ length. 

When siz^ig strong rag ^papers, or, p fact, thin 
papers containing r«gs, the tofi roll shquld never, be 
r^se?* in the least, because |vhen raised the kpot|^fnd 
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strings liable ta be carried away with* such papers are 
not flattened, and fjjn further raising the roll allow the 
size to pass through and cause MieWng when ri anlng 
on to the drier. 

Qn thick paptrs ma^e from fine stulT; iianging the top 
roll a littl? often s*tivcs ft great deal of labdur in keeping 
it free from the powdery stuff which is so apt to 
adhere to it. 

For thick or medium weight papd^s made from hard 
stock* the size should be heated \ little, so that it 
may penetrate it more readily; but for light weights 
it should be worked wfth as little heat as posable, 
as being so thin the paper is soaked more readily, and 
is liable tQ, ^become so softened that it will scait,ely 
bdar its own weight going over the carry! ng-rollix 

By heating the size a poorer quality m^ay be® used, 
though this is partly equalised by the increased amount 
taken up by the paper. When paper is reeled* at the 
sizeTand allowed to stand for ^ome tim^ before beings 
dried, it will have a much harder rattle and be better 
sized. 

High-coloured papers are, however, very liable to 
fade when standing, cowing to the action of the alum 
contained in the size. The edges a^e also very apt 
to stick together and tear, through fee ^ze Jiaving 
become dpy, unless {hey are washed with hot water 
once/OT twice jji^hile standmg. The driels and cooler 
the web is when it enters the siae the better will the 
sizing accomplished. 
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When not perfectly dry the paper has a soft, ipussy 
feeling after drying, owing to its having taken up, less 
size 'through being nioist when passing through the 
tub. 

Bryiflg. — Notwithstanding the common t'clief that 
paper dried more by the artioit of the fans than by 
steam heat is the better sized, th^e verse is the ^se. 
If the steam be cl^ecked and tIfflEns dWven as' Hard 
as possible, the paper, though ^y/' will not have a 
hard grippy feel. When /is many of the fans as 
possible are stopped and tile steam turned on full, 
the result will be a strong sized paper with a firm 
hard rattle. 

Thi^ would seem to be somewhat at variance wifh ' 
the undoubted fact that loft-dried papers are better 
^ sized than similar papers dried on the drier, 'but it 
must be borne in mind that the results obtained by , 
exposing pap^r to tti6 action of dry air for^ours 
cannot -be taken as supplying a theory for the treat- 
ment of papers dried in scarcely half as many minutes. 

In order, to obtain the best results on the drier, 
the fans in the first portion should not be (Jriven too^' 
hard,' while the^ steam should be kept up. ' In the 
latter portion thfe speed of the fans shoul(J be mcreased 
and the steam checked. 

When drying thin paper made whplly or ih^large 
proportion from lineij rags, it is*often a natter of great 
difficulty to get it to run f|^t. If. the drier driven 
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at the same speed as ^ the machine with such. papers, 
the '' cockling,'’ it is termed, will be worse. 

When thin papers enter th^»si2ie iliey are usually 
very hot and dry, consequently the fibres liave become 
drpwn toj^ether.; but before the web ‘has reached the 
size-rolls, it will? have expanded as much a<» three- 
quarters of an inch ’more than it measured' wl^en it 
entered the tub. This expansion takes place with 
all papers ; but owing to the size ^eing worked colder 
on thin papers'* the reaction is imore sudden, and 
consequently the liability, to exnand unequally mi>ch 
greater. * 

When sizing strong cartridge papers, which are usually 
finished rough, and therefore wanted as flat as possible, 
fhe size should be hot. Running such papers straight 
on to the drier from the sizer, without reeling, hdps to 
flatteft them, and if they are wound against a revolving 
drum the pressure, as the roll gets larger, also tends to 
flatt^them out. One drawba^^ to ruiyiing the paper 
straight on to the drier is that the alum ir? the size 
does not get time to penetrate into tTie pores, and the 
under side is apt to become covered with glistening 
specks. , 

Tf> crure this the size should be^made up with a 
larger quantify of soap, reduced in strAgthfindJieated* 
It is th^practice,* income mills, t* run the paper over 
a hoJJ^ drum filed with cold water and ^ept cool by 
a stream of y<^ater ruining through it. Paper cooled 
in this^way sizes better and runs flatter; but with 
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particular papers* the better plan is reel them at 
the machine anti allow them to staii,d till cold bej^e 
^izin^*. 

When drying such papers the drier shoufd not be 
driven harder than about sixty ^feef a in inu|fc while, 
a good Jieat should be kept Even whe rf^nding 
no longer than it takes to ^Knge the speMs, ‘paper 
made and .sized at a hundred feet a minute, when dried 
at sixty feet with t^ie same steam pressure, but with 
fewer fans runntnd wall hardly be r<rcognised as the 
^ same, it will feel sd much firmer and be so much better 
sized. 

f . . . « 

Paper allow^ed to stand after sizing is alwayS more 
dilhciult to dry, owing to the size having ^pepetrated 
into thp pores, and this is more noticeable on damff; 
wet niglns, when^the*air about the roof of the drying- 
^ouse is more moist and less able * to absorb the’ 
steam* 

When drying paperi to be finished rough the ^Suling 
tapes should be run to the side as soon as the web 
has fairly started, and- only put on again in time to 
keep the tail from trailing on the wire- frame which 
usually covers the steam pipes ©used for^ heating. 
Formerly it was^ thought that three or four tape#^ on' 
top and bdttom •‘were necessary, but one froifi the top 
and one from beneajth are quite^ sufficient, ^d* there 
is less risk|fbf marking tft’e paper than wheiS^ore 
are used. 

^ In the drying ofjoft-dried papers the temperature 
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eyaporating coils of the next effect, from the first to the 
last efBic!. The objects of the inyention are : (1) tc proyide 
‘extended Taporising coils or conduits and increased heat- 
ing surface for each liquid* feed supply in^the heating 
cylinders, and provide improved means for feed’n£^ the 
liquid, whereby each set or coil oi vaporising tube^^ will 
receive a positive and uniform supply of liquid without 
danger of the feed ducts being clogged by extraneous 
raattea; (2) to positively control the amount of liquid* fed 
by the pump to the evaporating coils, and make it more 
' uniform than heretofore, regardless of the speed of the 
pump; (3) to provide improved separating chambers at 
the discharge ends of the vaporising coils so as to better 
free liquid and solid partiolo«i from the vapours ; (4) to 
provide for the successful treatment of the most frothy 
liquids by causing the vapours carrying solid and liquid 
particles to pass through catch-all chambers, where they 
are arrested and precipitated and then returned to the 
evaporating coils ; (5) to secure a more positive flow and 
circulation of liquid from the evaporating cylinder of one 
effect to another, under the influence of a better vacuum 
than heretofore in multiple-effect vacuum evaporating 
apparatus ; (6) to provide for transferring a better con- 
centrated liquid into the separating chamber containing 
cooler concentrated liquid in direct connection with the 
condenser and vacuum pump, so as to equalise the tem- 
perature of the two liquids, and then draw off both by one 
tail pump. 

The present invention comprises a series of important 
improvements on an apparatus described by Mr. i aryan 
in a former English patent, No. 14,162 (1886), and covers 
a number ^ of important modifications in construction, 
whereby improved results are secured. It is only neces- 
sanr, therefore, to give the details of the new patent. No. 
218 (1888), since it embodies the latest improvements 
which practical working of the ajmaratus ha^ suggested. 
In reference to the accompanying illustrations the mllow- 
. ing details are given; Fig. 66 represents a side elevation of 
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ihe apparatus ; Fig. 67, the front elevation ; Fig^68, a top 

O 
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Pig. 66. ' 

plan view ; Fig. 69, a vertical section of a cylinder diowing 





Pig. 67. 


evaporating coils and separating chamber.^ Fig. 70' M I 
horiaontfd section ; and Fig. 71, a vertiod section of ^ 
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separating chamber shown in Fig. 69, both oij reduced 



Fig. 73. Fig. -74. 

scale ; Fig, 72 is a brokeu section of the cylinders for 
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sliowmg connections of the liquid pipe from the first 
to the third effect evaporator; Fig. 73 is a r^arend view of 
a cylinder with manifold, the feed pump and a sectional 
view of the feed box and supply devices; F’g. roj^resents 
a sectional view, on enlarged seal \ of the manilolo and 
a feed duct;. Fig. 76 is an inside view of a return bend- 
head ; Fig. 71) an inside view of a section of the head ; 
Fig. 77, a vertical cross tifection thereof on enlarged scale, 
and showing the partitions forming cells for connecTins 
the ends of the evaporating tubes ; Fig. 78 is a verticju 
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longitudinal section of a catch-all chamber; Fig. 79, a 
cross section thereof ; Fig. 80 is a vertical longitudinal 
section of new form of separating chamber ; and Fig. 81 
represents a side view and Fig. 82 an end view of the 
cylinders for showing the pipe connection between the 
separating chambers of the third and fdhrth effect 
evfimorators. 

The eyaporating cylinders are mounted upsn a frame- 
work Y, supported upon columns xx, or other suitable 
supporte. The apparatus is shoym arranged as quadruple 
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Fig. 79. Fig. 80. 


with feparating chambers, a> a* a» aS of enl^ diai^ 
tet, ana at the supply ends of the coils with the coils wita 
Totum bend ends, c' c» c» c*. From each seperatog 
ber A* A*, valve pipe n' d* d* leads into the shdl « t» 
BMrt heating cylmder, as b»,b‘,bS and vi^ pipe.# 
Twidg from flie last separator a‘ to the coMa^_^ ^ 
the vacnnitt pump h*. A cylindrical cht<ih*all 
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E®, E*, is connected in eacli vapour pipe between each 

separalwif and each successive heating cylinder, ^ as shown 
in Figs. 66, 67, and 68, and in detail in Fig. 75. Qauge 
glass and liquid receiving chambers, n^, connect 
with the bottom of each separatinrr chamber for i^ctiving 
liquid ai^ it is separated from the vapour, and a gauge 
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glass g is applied to each of such chambers. Liquid dis* 
charge and transfer pipes i, having valves /i, as best 
shown in Figs. 66, 68, and 72, lead respectively from cham- 
bers of the first and second efiect to tke manifold 
feed pipes leading into the cylinders b^, of the third 
lod fourth efect for the purpose hereafter described. The 
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main steam supply pipe f, Laving a safety valve ^ and stop 
valve /^, Figs. 66, 67, and 68, connects with the heating 
cylinder of the first effect. The evaporating tubes 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, ai9 expanded or otherwise secured in the tube 
sheets d and c" at opposite ends of the cylinders, ‘and are 
properly connected at the ends in sets of five to form 
coils. The outer rear return-bend head c'c^, etc., are 
provided on their insides with mnnerous short intersecting 
partition plates c, forming single and double cells, pro- 
perly arranged for connecting the evaporating tubes in 
sets of five, as shown in Figs. 75, 76, 77. 

The heads are pierced with holes <f for connecting the 
liquid supply pipes m of the manifolds L. The inner 
return-bend head t in the separating chambers are formed 
like heads c*, etc., with intersecting partition plates 
and are provided with discharge openings f for every fifth 
^be, as shown in Fig. 69. Tube sheet d is made of con- 
siderably larger diameter than cylinders b* b*, eto., and 
apts as a vibrating diaphragm, to accommodate the expan- 
sion and contraction of the tubes. The separating cham- 
bers may be constructed with dash plates. 5 5, two or more 
in number, having openings g g^ alternately upon opposite 
sides for the passage of vapour, and opening d at the 
bottom for the passage of liquid, as shown in Fig. 80. 
Here a tube sheet z is provided near the openings of the 
evaporating tubes, and in such sheet are set numerous 
sm^ horizontal tubes w, which discharge against a 
vertical arresting plate set near their open ends; "Water 
and* solid matter are impelled against the plate and 
thereby arrested and caused to flow down to the bottom of 
the chamber. The liquid feed apparatus consists of a 
supply tank K, stand-pipe j, feed box .K^, double 
pump I, manifold i, and connecting pipes *and valves. 
The liquid to be evaporated flows from tank K, through 
pipe Aj, to stand-pipe J and box the flow being constemt 
and unifoian, and of the desired quantity, by means of a 
valve U having a lever handle / which is connected by ia 
cord or chain passing over a pulley i with float q in stand* 
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pi^e J. The valve opening in pipe h bein^ properly 
adjustftd%y means of the float, etc., the liquid is Emitted 
to the stand-pipe J while the column of liquid is eu^ma- 
tically maintained at any flesired height |nd pressure 
regaimess of the quantity in the st'pply tank, by means of 
the float which, as it rises, tends to close valve a;', and 
as it falls, to open the valve. From the bottom of the 
stand-pipe j, nozzle.;' discharges a constant and uniform 
stream of liquid into feed box Kh The suction pipe i' of 
pump I extends into box k', where it terminates in a 
tumed-down nozzle provided with valve % having a lever 
handle and float s. As a given amount of liquid is con- 
stantly running into the box, should the pump run too 
fast the float lowers, partially closing the valve and 
lessening the amount of liquid drawn at each stroke of 
the pump, and preventing air from being drawn in, since 
the end of the suction pipe is always seded by the liquid. 
The liquid is forced by pump i into the manifolds L, from 
which it flows through the contracted ducts I into the 
enlarged feed pipes m, as shown in Figs. 73 and 74. Ducts 

I are of about one-half inch diameter, and the upper and 
lower sections thereof are connected by a imion coupling, 
one portion of which V has a reducer with opening one- 
quarter inch diameter, more or less, according to the 
amount of liquid it is desired to feed. 

The catch-all chambers t} e^, etc.. Figs. 66, 78, and 79, 
are provided each at its inlet end e, with tube sheet o 
extending across its diameter a short distance in front of 
the opening of vapour pipe nb and in such sheet are fixed 
numerous longitudinal tubes p extending to near the 
opposite head e, so that vapours carrying watery or solid 
particles ^e impelled against the head and arrested. 
Liquid and* solid matter, arrested in the catch-all chambers, 
flow through pipes v if down into the fluid transfer pipe 

I I (Figs. 67, 68, and 72), and thence into the evaporating 
coils and through pipe directly to the t^il pump w, 
Fig. 67. By use of the catch-all chambers the most frothy 
liquids oan be readily and economically managed. A 
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liquid transfer pipe «, having a valve hl\ leads directly 
from receiving chamber o® of the third effeA •!» the 
sepapiting chamber of the fourth eiffect, the latent heat 
being carri^ off in the vapours drawn by the vacuum 
pump into the chamber h, and the finished liquid of 
both effects is drawn off through pipe w by .one and the 
same tail pipe pump w. The water of condeiisatibn accu- 
mulating in the heating cylinder# b* etc., is transferred 
from one to the other through connecting pipes a u 
having valves y, shown in Figs. 66, 67, and 68 ; and finally 
from cylinder through pipe w'" directly into condenser ' 
H. The specification of the patent, which those interested 
will do well to consult^ next describes the operation of the 
apparatus. 

AmariCML Syatem of 8oda Becovery.— Mr. Oongdon 
^ves an exhaustive description* of the method of recover- 
ing soda in the United States, from whoso interesting 
paper we extract the following : — The spent liquors are 
delivered to the Yaryan evaporator from the pans at a 
density of 6° to 7° B. at 130° F. Here they are 
concentrated to 34° -to 42° at 140° F. At this density 
they are fed into furnaces of a reverberatory type, where 
they are burnt to a cherry-red heat, and the ash Ihen 
raked out. This ash, which averages 50 per cent, of soda, 
is weighed in iron barrows on suitable scales, and wheeled 
into the leaching-room for lixiviation. Ihe system of 
leaching, as it is termed in the States, is conducts as fol- 
lows :~%on tanks are used, with suitable pipings that 
allows pumping from one tank to another, and also to 
pump from any one of them up to the causticising tanks 
m the alkali-room. There is also a water-line by whidh 
water may be pumped into any of the tanks, apd there is 
a spout um in washing away the black ash elfidge. The 
leac^ing-tanks have false bottoms of 2in. by sttrS, 
pli^ crosswise, over which is a layer of gravd, on iidiidi 
ues^a layer^of str&w, by whioh the liquor is filtered, The 

« tohotA of Minei Q^arUrly Journal ^AppUid 
KswTotk, 
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gravel is removed every few days, and the straw with 
every^cnarge. When one of the tanks is ^Ued with black 
ash, it is “wet down” 'virith the stored liquor (the strongest 
of the stored weak liquors/, and also with ^he. strongest 
weak liquors from the toks, ;ind with weak liquors 
obtained from these tanks W pumping water upon them 
and keying them full. This is all pum^d up to the 
causticismg-tank until »the strength is reduced to 2° or 
1 J® B. The remaining liquor is then drained into a^tank 
known as the “ dear-liquor ” tank, owing to there being 
no black ash in it. The liquor from the next weakest pan 
is then pumped upon the pan containing the black ash, 
and the next weakest liquor pumped upon this. The 
weaker pans are then in succession pumped upon the 
stronger, and the water pumped upon these, and thus a 
very perfect washing is obtained. The sludge left behind 
is notning but charcoal, with a slight trace of carbonate 
of soda. Mr. Congdon illustrates the above system thus. 
The tanks stand as follows : — 

No. 1. Clear liquor, 1® to 2° B. (strongest). 

No. 2. Black ash sludge (weaker than No. 3). 

No. 3. Black ash, after sending up to causticising-tank 
(strongest sludge). 

No. 4. Fresh black ash. 

No. 5. Weaker than No. 2 (sludge only). 

No. 6. Weaker than No. 6 (sludge and weakest liquor). 

The method of procedure is as follows : — 

Liqtlor from No. 3 drained into No. 1 (now full). 

No. 6 pumped on to No. 2 (No. 6 sludge thrown away). 

Liquor from No. 2 drained upon No. 3. 

Water put on No. 5. 

No. 5 pumped upon No. 2 (No. 5 sludge thrown away). 

The black ash is treated thus ; — 

No. 4, full of black ash, is wet down with Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, and pumped up to the causticising-tank. 

Water is pumi^ out to Nos. 2 and 3, and^hen drained 
u^n No. 4, the U<juor still being pumped from No. 4 
v^e the water is being pumped upon Nos. 2 and 
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which are kept full. This is continued until the liquor 
tests onl^ 2° to 1® B. 

No* 4 is now drained upon No. 1. 

No. 3 pumped upon No. 4,^nd this drained into No. 1 
(now full). 

No. 3' pumped upon No. 5. 

Water pumped upon No. 2 (No. 2 the next to be thrown 
away). • 

5* is by this time full of fresh black ash, and the 
same process is carried out with No. 4. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BJSTERMINING TEE REAL VALUE OR PERCENT- 
AGE OF COMMERCIAL SOLAS, CELORILE 
OF LIME, ETC. 

Examination of Commercial Sodas. — ^Mohr’s Alkalimeter.— Preparation of 
the Test Acid.— Sampling Alkalies.— The Assay.— Estimation of 
Chlorine in Bleaching Powder. — ^FresoniuE* Method.— Ga^-Lnssao’s 
Method.— The Test Liquor. — Testing the Sample. — Estimation of 
Alumina in Alum Cake, etc. 

In a manufacture sucli as paper-making, wkich involves 
the consumption of enormous quantities of materials of 
variable quality, as soda ash, caustic soda, and bleaching 
powder, for example, it will be readily seen that some 
means should be at the command of the consumer who 
does not avail himself of the services of a practical chemist 
at his works, by which he can ascertain the actual value of 
the various substances he uses. An art which, up to a 
certain point in its progress, is mainly a chemical opera- 
tion, it lyould undoubtedly be more safely and economically 
conducted when supervised by persons well acquainted 
with chemical principles and reactions, and less dependent 
upon individual judgment, than is, perhaps, too frequently 
the case. Under such supervision more perfect uniformity 
of results-V-a consideration of the greatest importance in 
a manufacture of this kind — ^would be ensured. 

Examination of Commercial Sodai.— The methods of 
determining the percentage of real alkali in the commer- 
cial products which have received the nam(? of Alhah 
imetry are fortunately of a simple character, and such as 
a person of ordinaiy intelligence and skill can readily 
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manipulate and render tlioroughly reliable by exiting the 
necessary care. He must, however, be provided Vith a 
few indispensable appliances,*which will be described, and 
with these he should make several trials upon various 
samples' until he finds that his results are uniform aM his 
manipulation easy and reliable. He will requy^e a chemical 
balance,* capable of weighing to the tenth of a grain ; a 
few^lags “beakers’* (Fig. 83^) ot various sizes, capable of 
holding from four to eight or ten ounces of fluid ; several 
glass stirrers ; a bottle of litmus solution, made by dissolving 


Fig. 88. ' Fig. 84. Fig. 86. 

litmus in hot water ; books of litmus and turmeric papers; 
and several glass flasks (Fig. 84) of various sizes, capable 
of holding from four to eight ounces. Besides these 
accessories, certain measuring instruments, termed alhalx* 
mkrs or burettes^ are employed, of which either of the 
two following may be employed. These instruihents are 
of glass, and hold up to 0 or zero exactly 1>000 grains. 
The scale is graduated in a hundred divisions, which are 
again subdivided into tenths. Bink’s burette is shown in 
Fig. 85, apd Mohr’s burette in Fig. 86. The latter, being 
provided with a stand, enables the operator to add the test 

^ • These halaiiees may he obtained from Mr. OertHng, O^pioe Sow, 
Eondon; car of any philosophical intsrtiment maker. ‘ 
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liquor — which the burette is char^ — drop by drop, 
w4en {he alkaline solution to be tested is ne ar the point of 
saturation, without engaging the hands. 

Xohr’B Alkalimetar.— -This useful instrument (Fip. 86) 
and the method of using it is thus described by Monr : — 
**1 have su< 5 ceeded in substituting for expensive glass 
stop-cocks an arrangement 
which may be constructed 
by an;^ person with ease, 
which remains absolutely 
°air and water-tight for an 
indefinite period, which 
may be opened and regu- 
late at will by the pressure 
of the fingers, and which 
costs almost nothing. It 
consists of a small piece 
of vulcanized indiarubber 
tube, which is closed W a 
clamp of brass wire (Mg. 

87). The ends of this 
clamp, which I call a pres- 
sure-cock, are bent laterally 
at right angles in opposite 
directions and furnished 
with knobs, so that when 
both en^p are pressed the 
clamp is opened, and a 
single drop or a continuous 
current oi liquid may be allowed to escape at pleasure. 
The mea-suring-tube is a straight glass cylinder, as uni- 
form as possible, graduated to 0’2 or 0*1 cubic centi- 
metres, and somewhat contracted at its lower end, so as 
to fit into the indiarubber tube. A small piece of glass 
tube inserted below the pressure-cock forms ^the spout. 
The presi^-cock has the advantage of not leaking, for 
it closes itself when the pressure of the fingers is re- 
moved. The measure, furmshed with the pressure-cock^ 
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is fastened upon an appropriate stand, which can he 
placed at any required height. When used, it is filled 
abo^ the zero point with test liquor, the cock opened 
for an instfcnt, so as to let the air escape from the 
spout, ,and the level of the solution is then adjusted. 
This is done by bringing the eye level with the zero point, 
and applying a gentle pressure to the cock until the liquid 
has sunk so low that the infAior curve of the liquid 
touches the graduation like the circle of a tangent ; the 
cock is then closed, and at the same moment the liquid 
remains at zero, and continues to do so for weeks if evapo- 
ration is prevented. The test-measure being normally 
filled, the experiment may he commenced; this is done 
sitting, while the filling of the measure is done standing, 

*‘The weighed sample of alkali is first placed in a 
beaker-glass, and the test-liquor is allowed to flow into it 
by gently pressing the cock. Both hands are set at liberty, 
for when the pressure-cock is released it closes of itself. 
The volumetric * operation may be interrupted at pleasure, 
in order to heat the liquid, shake it, or do whatever else 
may be required. The quantity of liquid used may be 
read off at any moment, and in repeating an experiment, 
the limit of the quantity used before may be approached 
so near that the further addition of liquid may be made 
drop by drop.” The test-acid to be used volumetrically — 
that is, with the alkalimeter, has a specific gravity of 
1*032 at 60° F., and 1,000 grains by measure contain 
exactly 40 grains of real or anhydrous (that is, without 
water) sulphuric acid. 

The chemical principles involved in the process of alkali- 
testing may be thus briefly stated: — ^Accordi^g to the 
laws of chemical combination defined by the atomic theory 
of Dalton, all substances combine in definite proportions or 
« equivalents ” ; thus, 1 part by weight of hydrogen com- 
bines with 8 parts by weight of oxygen to form water. 

* There Are two jjrincipal methods of analydng or assaying (dkalies h; 
means of the test-acid, namely, wlumetriey or by volume, vaa gravimetriei 
or by weight, in which a specifio gravity bottle, capable of holding exactly 
1,000 grains of distilled water, is nse^* 
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The equivalent number of hydrogen, therefore, is 1, and 
of oxygeft 8; and that of water 9. Again,. 3 equivalents 
of oxygen combine with 1 equivalent of sulphur (1^ to 
form smphuric acid ; thus, stllphur 16, oxyg^ 24, equals 
anhydrous sulphuric acid 40 ; therefore 40 is tne equivalent 
or combining number of this acid, and it cannot be mado 
to unite with’alkalies or other bases in any other propor- 
tion. For example, 40 ^^rains by weight of pure sul- 
phuric* acid will neutralise exactly 53 grains of dried $ar“ 
bonate of soduy 31 grains of pure anhydrous soda, or 40 
•grains of hydrate of soda (caustic soda). This being so, it 
is only necessary to have exactly 40 grains of real sul- 
phuric acid in 1,000 grains of water to form a tesUacid, 
which, when employed to neutralise an alkaline solu- 
tion, will show, by the proportion of dilute acid used to 
saturate the alkali, the absolute percentage present in the 
sample. 

Preparation of the Test-Acid or Standard Solution. 

— As there is some trouble involved in the preparation of 
the test-liquor, it is advisable to prepare a sufficient quan- 
tity at a time to last for many operations. It may be 
readily made by mixing 1 part of concentrated sulphuric 
acid with 11 or 12 parts of distilled water, the mixture being 
made in what is termed a “ Winchester ” bottle, which 
holds rather more than half a gallon, and is provided with 
a glass stopper. The acid solution must be adjusted or 
brought to the proper strength after it has cooled down 
to 60® F. ; and it should be faintly tinged with litmus, 
which win give it a pinkish hue. The acid, to be of the 
proper strength, should exactly neutralise 63 grains of 
pure carbonate of soda, previously calcined at a red heat, 
or 31 grains of pure anhydrous soda. To prepare the 
anhydrous Carbonate of soda, a few crystals of carbonate 
of soda are placed in a Berlin porcelain crucible, and this 
must be heated over a spirit-lamp or Bunsen burner. 
When all the water of crystallisation has become expelled, 
the calcination is continued until the mass is at a bright 
red heat,*when the vessel may be allowed to cool. 63 
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grains of the calcined carbonate are now to be^carefuUy 
weighed, and next dissolved in a glass beaker, iif about 
2 oiMces of distilled water. The alkalimeter is now to be 
charged witk the test-acid lo the level of zero, and (if 
Mohr’S' burette be used) the beaker containing the alkaline 
solution is to be placed upon the stand immediately beneath 
the exit- tube. Now press the knobs of the pressure cock, 
and allow a portion of the liqud? to flow into the beaker. 
"Wlien the effervescence which immediately sets u^ sub- 
sides, make further additions of the test-liquor from time 
to time, until the effervescence becomes sluggish, at which ' 
period the acid must be added with greater caution. When 
the solution approaches saturation it acquires a purplish 
tint (due to the litmus with which the acid is tinged), 
which it retains until the point of saturation is reached, 
when it suddenly changes to a pink colour. After each 
addition of the acid the solution should be stirred with a 
thin and clean glass rod ; and before the final change from 
purple to pink, the end of the glass rod should be applied 
to a strip of blue litmus paper, when, if the moistened 
spot touched assumes a red colour, the saturation is com- 
plete ; if, on the contrary, the paper is unchanged, or has 
a violet or reddish hue, add the test-liquor, one or two 
drops at a time, with continued stirring, until a drop of 
the solution applied with a glass rod reddens litmus paper, 
when the saturation is finished. If any test-liquor remain 
in the burette, this indicates that there is excess of acid in 
the test-liquor ; consequently more distilled watefmust be 
added to the bulk, the burette emptied and refilled with 
the reduced liquor, and another 53 grains of anhydrous 
carbonate of soda treated as before, until 1,000 grains of 
the acid liquor mdly neutralise the solution. Should the 
whole contents of the burette in the first trial be used 
before saturation is comjjlete, a little more sulphuric acid 
mtist be put into the Winchester or test-acid bottle, and 
a 53-graim«olution of carbonate of soda treated as before 
A very little practice will enable the operator tot. adjust 
^lis t^t-liquor with perfect accuracy; and, td prevent 
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mistakes,^ tlie bottle should be labelled Test-ao>d,” and 
always*be kept closed by its stopper. 

Samplinif AlkalieB.—Soda-ash of commerce is uamally 
packed in wooden casks, and in order to •btain a fair 
average' sample from a large number of these casks, which 
may represent one consignment, it is important to take 
small samples, as near the centre of each cask as possible, 
from as many of the ctsks as time will permit. Each 
sample, as drawn from the cask, should be at once plSced 
in a rather wide-mouthed bottle furnished with a well- 
*fitting cork. Each sample should be numbered and marked 
with the brand which distinguishes the cask from which 
it was taken. The duty of sampling should be placed in 
the hands of a person of known integrity and intelligence. 

When about to test a sample of soda-ash, the contents 
of the bottle should first be emptied upon a sheet of dry 
paper, and the larger lumps then crushed to reduce th$ 
whole to a coarse powder, and this must be done as quickly 
as possible to prevent absorption of moisture from the 
atmosphere, 100 grains of tne alkali must now be accu- 
rately weighed and put into a glass flask (Fig. 84), and 
the remainder of the alkali returned to the bottle and the 
vessel securely corked. About half an ounce of distilled 
water is then to be put into the flask and gentle heat 
applied, with an occasional shaking, until the alkali is all 
dissolved. The flask is then to be set aside for a few 
minutes, until any insoluble matter present has subsided, 
when the clear liquor is to be carefully poured into a 
beaker glass ; the sediment must be washed several times 
with small quantities of distilled water, and the washings 
added to. the solution in the beaker. This washing is of 
great importance and must be performed several times, or 
until the last washing liquor produces no effect upon yellow 
turmeric paper, which even slight traces of alkaH will turn 
a brown colour. So long as this brown tint is given to the 
turmeric paper the presence of alkali is assur^l, and the 
washing must be continued. It is important, after each 
washing, to pour off the last drop of the liquor above the 
8<6diment, by. which the operation is more enectual, and is 
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effected with less water than when this precaution is not 
observed. In order to ensure perfect accuracy in <h6> result, 
ever|r particle of the washings must be added to the con- 
tents of the ^eaker- glass in 'vfhich the assay is to be made. 

The Assay. — The alkalimeter is first to be filled with 
the test-acid exactly to the line 0 or zero of the scale as 
described, and the beaker containing the solution to be 
tested then placed immediately Vmeath the dropping tube 
of i^e instrument ; a thin glass rod should be placed^m the 
beaker as a stirrer. The acid liquor is then allowed to 
flow gradually into the alkaline solution (which should be • 
repeatedly stirred with the glass rod), by pressing the 
knobs of the pressure-cock, until the solution assumes a 
purple tint, which it will retain until the exact point of 
saturation has been arrived at, when, as before stated, it 
will suddenly change to a pink colour. Before the latter 
stage is reached the beaker should be placed over a spirit 
lamp or Bunsen burner, and the liquid heated to expel 
the carbonic acid which is evolved, and partly absorbed 
by the solution during the process of saturation. When 
the neutralisation is complete, the alkalimeter is allow^ 
to repose for a*few moments, so that the acid liquor may 
drain from the interior of the glass tube into the bulk of 
the fluid, and the quantity of test-acid used is then deter- 
mined by reading off the number of divisions of the alka- 
limeter that have been exhausted, every one of which 
represents y^gth part, or 1 per cent, of alltali, whenever 
the equimlent weight is taken for assay. Every -i^th part 
of an alkalimeter division represents T^th of 1 per cent., 
and the result is thus obtained without the necessity of 
any calculation. The following table shows the equivalent 
or combining proportions of soda with 40 grains of real 
(tha| is, anhydrous) sulphuric acid : — • 

3 31 grainB soda (anhydious). 

i -g 40 grains hvdrate of soda (pim 
I caustio soda). 

53 grains carbonate of soda (an- 
§• hydrous). 

e 143 grains crystallized carbonate 
< of soda. 


40 grains of sulphuric add . 

1,000 grains ox dilute sulphuric 
add (sp. gik 1‘033) . 

1,000 gnunsoi dilutesulphuric acid 
('water-grain measure) sp. gr. 

, 1*032 » • • • • 
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Mr. Ajnot recommends the following method f jr alkali 
testing : The sample, which should be a lair average of 
the drum or cask from whicji it is drawn, should, irf the 
case of caustic soda, be quickly crushed '»utc^sma^^ frag- 
ments*, and returned to the stoppered bottle in which it 
was collected for testing. It need not be finely ground, 
and, indeed, should not be, as it very readily attracts 
moisture from the air. •The contents of the drum^are 
usually pretty uniform, and the crushing recommended 
will give the operator a sample quite fit to work upon. 
'Samples of soda-ash and soda crystals wiU, of course, be 
fairly representative of the casks from which they are 
drawn. One hundred grains of the prepared sample must 
be weighed out upon a watch-glass or slip of glazed 
paper, and transferred to a porcelain basin, with at least 
half a pint of boiling water. The watch-glass is preferable 
for caustic soda, and the weighing in the case of that 
agent must be done expeditiously. While the sample is 
dissolving the burette will be charged with the standard 
acid. To the soda solution a few drops of solution of 
litmus, sufficient to colour it distinctly, will be added. The 
acid will then be run into the blue soda liquor; at 
first, within reasonable limits, this may done rapidly, but 
towards the close of the operation the acid must be added 
cautiously, and the solution kept well stirred. In the case 
of caustic, when the blue has distinctly changed to red, 
the operation may bo considered completed, and the 
measures may be read off the burette ; and this is, without 
calculation, the result required. When the soda in the 
sample is a carbonate, the blue colour of the litmus will be 
changed, to pink before aU the soda is neutralised, owing 
to a portion of the liberated carbonic acid remaining in 
the solution; this must be eliminated by placing the basin 
over a Bunsen burner and boiling the solution. The blue 
colour will thus be restored, and more acid must be added, 
repeating the boiling from time to time, until the red 
colour becomes permanent. It is sometimes necessary to 
filter the soda solution before testing ; this applies specially 
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to recovered soda, and, althougli in a less degree, to soda- 
ast.” When the soda solution is filtered, it will4)eineces- 
sary ^ thoroughly wash out the liquor absorbed by the 
filtering pa^pr, the washings* being added to the bulk of 
the liquor as before. The best plan is to allow th§ soda 
solution to stand for some time until all the sediment has 
deposited, and then to pour off as much of' the liquor 
as possible, and then to wash t^e sediment into a very 
small filter, in which it will receive further washing, 
until no trace of alkali can be detected in the last wa^ 
water. ^ . 

Sstixuation of Chlorine in Bleaching Powder. — It is 
desirable that the manager or foreman of a paper-mill should 
have at his command some ready means by which he may test 
the percentage of chlorine in samples of bleaching powder, 
or chloride of lime, delivered at the mill, not alone to enable 
him to determine the proportions to be used in making up his 
bleaching liquors, but also to ensure his employers against 
possible loss in case of inferior qualities being delivered at 
the mill. Bleaching powders being purchased according 
to percentage, it is absolutely necessary that the purchaser 
should have this determined to his own satisfaction before 
either using or paying for the material. Good chloride of 
lime should contain 35 per cent, of available chlorine, but 
the powder should not be accepted which contains less 
than 32 per cent. There are several methods of esti- 
mating the percentage of chlorine in bleaching powder, 
which is composed of hypochlorite of lime, chloride of 
calcium, and hydrate of lime, the latter substances being of 
no service in the bleaching process. 

According to Fresenius, in freshly prepared and per- 
fectly normal chloride of lime, the quantities of hypochlo- 
rite of lime and chloride of calcium present st<ind to each 
other in the proportion of their equivalents. When such 
chloride of lime is brought into contact with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, the whole of the chlorine it contains is liberT 
ated in thh elementary form. On keeping chloride dE* 
lime, however, the proportion between hypochlorite of 
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lime and cUoride of calcium gradually changes : the for- 
mer dtci%ases, the latter increases. Hence from this cause 
alone, to say nothing of original difference, the commercial 
article is not of uniform quality, and on treatment^with 
acid gives sometimes more, and sometimes fess, Calorine. 
As the value of bleaching powder depends entirely upon 
the amount nf chlorine set free on treatment with acids, 
chemists have devised vejy simple methods of determining 
the available amount of chlorine in any given sample, 
these methods having received the name of chlorimetry. 
The method of Fresenius is generally considered both 
practicable and reliable. 

Presenins’ Method of preparing the solution of bleach- 
mg powder to be tested is as follows : — Carefully Aveigh 
out 10 grains of the sample, and finely triturate it in a 
mortar vvlth a little cold water, gradually adding more 
water^, next allow the liquor to settle, then pour the liquid 
into a litre flask, and triturate the residue again with a 
little water, and rinse the contents of the mortar carefully 
into the flask, which should then be filled with water up 
to the graduated mark. How shake the milky fluid and 
proceed to examine it while in the turbid state ; and each 
time, before measuring off a fresh portion, the vessel must 
be again shaken to prevent the material from deposit- 
ing. The results ipbtained with the solution in its tur- 
bid condition are considered more accurate and reliable 
than when the clear liquid alone is treated, even though 
the deposit be frequently washed. This may be proved, 
Fresenius says, by making two separate experiments, one 
with the decanted clear liquor, and another with the resi- 
duary turbid mixture. In an experiment made in his own 
laboratory the decanted clear fluid gives 22-6 of chlorine, 
the residuary mixture 2o’0, and the uniformly mixed tur- 
bid solution 24’5. One cubic centimetre of the solution 
of chloride of lime so prepared corresponds to 0*01 gramme 
of chloride of lime. 

CKiy-l^iao’s Method.~This method, whifli is known 
as the meniotis acid process, has been much adopted for 
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the determination of chlorine in bleaching powders, and is 
conducted as follows : — 

Tlj^e Tent-liquor . — This is prepared by dissolving 100 
grains of arsenious acid in about 4 ounces of pure 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution is to be diluted with 
water until, on being poured into a graduated 10,000 
grains measure- glass, it occupies the volume 6f 700 grains 
measure marked on the scale. Kach 1,000 grains measure 
of this liquid now contains 14*29 grains of arsenious acid, 
corresponding to 10 grains of chlorine, or grain of 
chlorine for every division or degree of the scale of the * 
chlorimeter, for which purpose a Mohr’s burette of the 
above capacity may be used, or a graduated tube of the 
form shown in Fig. 85 may be employed. 

Testing the Sample . — 100 grains of the chloride of lime 
to be tested are next dissolved in water, and poured into a 
tube graduated up to 2,000 grains measure. The whole 
must be well shaken in order to obtain a uniformly turbid 
solution, and half of it (1,000 grains measure) transferred 
to a graduated chlorimeter, which is, therefore, thus filled 
up to 0°, or the zero of the scale, and contains exactly 50 
grains of the chloride of lime under examination, whilst 
each degree or division of the scale contains only | grain. 
1,000 grains measure of the arsenious acid test-liquor are 
now poured into a glass beaker, and a iew drops of a solu- 
tion of sulphate of indigo added, in order to impart a faint, 
but distinct, blue colour to it; the glass is then to be 
shaken so as to give a circular movement to the liquid, and 
whilst it is whirling round the chloride of lime solution 
from the chlorimeter is gradually and cautiously added 
until the blue tinge given to the arsenious acid test-liquor 
is destroyed, care being taken to stir the mixture well with 
a glass rod during the whole process, and to stop as soon 
as the decoloration is complete. We will assume that 
in order to destroy the blue colour of 1,000 grains measure 
of the arsenious acid test-liquor 90 divisions or degrees of 
the chloridS of lime solution have been employed. Th^ 
90 divisions, therefore, contained the 10 grains of chlorine 
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required to destroy tlie colour of the test solution ; and 
since 3ac1i division represents ^ grain of chloride of lime, 
45 grains of chloride of lime (10 grains of chlorine)|Were 
present in the 90 divisions *so employed, from whioh the 
percentage strength may be ascertained : — 

. For 45 : 10 : : 100 : 22*22. 

The chloride of lime examined, therefore, contained 22-J- 
per cent, (nearly) of chl#rino. This method is extremely 
simple and trustworthy when properly employed, bdt to 
ensure accuracy certain precautions must be adopted. In- 
stead of pouring the test liquor into the solution of the^ 
sample (as in alkalimetry), the solution of the sample must 
be poured into the test-liquor. If the contrary plan were 
adopted the hydrochloric acid of the test-liquor would 
liberate chlorine gas so fast that much would be lost, and 
the result rendered incorrect. By pouring, on the con- 
trary,' the chloride of lime solution into the arsenious acid 
solution the chlorine is disengaged in small portions at a 
time, and meets with an abundance of arsenious acid to 
react on. The mixture of chloride of lime should also be 
employed turbid. 

Estimation of Alumina in Alum Cake, etc. — Mr. Eow- 
land Williams, F.C.S., in a paper read before the Chemical 
Society in June, 1888, describes a method of estimating 
the alumina in aluftis, alum cakes, and sulphate of alumina, 
by which he obtained more accurate results than are ob- 
tained by the ordinary ammonia method of estimation. 
After jJointing out several objections to the method of pre- 
cipitating the alumina by ammonia, he proceeds : — “ There 
is another method for the estimation of alumina which is 
not so .well known as the above. This is by means of 
sodium thiosulphate. Having had a very extensite and 
successful 'experience of this process, I can recommend it 
with confidence. Considerable practice is, however, neces- 
sary in order to secure good results, as certain conditions 
must be carefully attended to, otherwise the jy^cipitation 
will be incomplete. The estimation is made in a mode- 
rately dilute solution. In the case of alum cake and sul- 
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pbatc of alumina I dissolve 400 grains in water, filter, 
dilute to 10,000 grains. I use 1,000 grains of thi# selution 
(equ^ to 40 grains of tbe sample) for estimating the 
alumma. liany free acid is present it is neutralised by a 
few drops of carbonate of soda solution, and tbe whole 
diluted to about 8 ounces measure. A large quantity of 
crystallized thiosulphate of soda is then added, and the 
liquid boiled for at least half^an-liiour, constantly replacing 
the water lost by evaporation. By the end of that time 
all the alumina will be precipitated in a finely-divided 
form, along with more or less free sulphur. The precipi- 
•tate is then filtered off and washed well with boiling 
water. The filtration and washing take place very rapidly, 
and may generally be accomplished in about twenty 
minutes, this being a great saving of time in comparison 
with the long and tedious washing by decantation, which 
is necessary in the case of gelatinous alumina. Before 
filtration, it is advisable to add a drop or two of carbonate 
of soda solution, lest the liquid should have become slightly 
acid during boiling.” 
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PrepftratioxL of Lakes.— These are prepared by either 
of the following processes : — 1. By adding a solution of 
alum, either alone or partly saturated with carbonate of 
potassa, to a filtered infusion or decoction of the colouring 
substance, and after agitation precipitating the mixture 
with a solution of carbonate of potash (‘* smt of tartar 
2. By precipitating a decoction or infusion of the colour- 
ing substance made with a weak alkaline ley, by adding a 
solution of alum. 3. By agitating recently precipitated 
alumina with a solution of the colouring matter, prepared 
as before, until the liquid is nearly discoloured, or the 
alumina acquires a sufficiently dark tint. The first method 
is usually employed for aciduous solutions of colouring 
matter, or for those whose tint is injured by alkalies ; the 
second for those that are brightened, or at least uninjured, 
by alkalies ; the third, those colouring matters that naye a 
great affin^ for gelatinous alumina, and readily combine 
with it by mere agitation. By attention to these general 
rules, lakes may be prepared from almost all animal and 
vegetable colouring substances that yield their colour to 
water, many of which will be found to possess great beauty 
and permanence. 
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Tlic precise process adapted to eacli particular ^"bstance 
may be easily ascertained by taking a few drops of its 
infusV)n or decoction, and observing the effects of alkalies 
and acids on 4be colour. 

Tbe quantity of alum or of alumina employed should be 
nearly sufficient to decolour tbe dye-liquor, and tbe quan- 
tity of carbonate of potassa should be so proportioned to 
tbe alum as to exactly precipit^e tbe alumina, without 
leavfhg free or carbonated alkali in tbe liquid. The first 
portion of tbe precipitate has tbe deepest colour, and tbe 
^sbade gradually becomes paler as tbe operation proceeds. 

A beautiful “ tone ” of violet, red, and even purple may 
be communicated to tbe colouring matter of cochineal by 
tbe addition of percbloride of tin ; tbe addition of arsen- 
iate of potassa (neutral arsenical salt) in like manner 
gives shades which may be sought for in vain with, alum 
or alumina. After the lake is precipitated it must be 
carefully collected, washed with cold distilled water, or 
the purest rain-water, until it ceases to give out colour. 

Brazil-wood Lake.— 1. Take of ground Brazil wood 
1 lb., water 4 gallons ; digest for 24 hours, then boil for 
30 or 40 minutes, and add of alum 1^ lb., dissolved in a 
little water ; mix, decant, strain, and add of solution of 
tin I lb. ; again mix well and filter ; to tbe clear liquid 
add, cautiously^ a solution of salt of tartar or carbonate of 
soda, as long as a deep-coloured precipitate forms, care- 
fully avoiding excess. 2. Add washed and recently preci- 
pitated alumina to a strong and filtered decoction of 
Brazil wood. Inferior to tbe last. 

Coobineal Lake. — 1. Cochineal (in coarse powder) 1 oz.; 
water and rectified spirit, of each, 2^ ozs. ; digest for a 
week ; filter and precipitate tbe tincture with a; few drops 
of solution of tin, added every 2 hours, until the whole of 
the colouring matter is thrown down ; lastly, wash tbe 
precipitate in distilled water and dry it ; venr fine. 2. 
J)igest powdered cochineal in ammonia water for a week, 
dilute the solution with a little water, and add the liquid 
to ,a solution of alum, as long as a precmitate falls, which 
is the lake. Equal to the last. 3. Coarsely powdered 
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cochiueal 1 lb., water 2 gallons ; boil 1 hour, decant, strain, 
add a %obition of salt of tartar, 1 lb., and precipitate with 
a solution of alum. By adding the alum first, and preci- 
pitating the lake with the alkali, the colou'* "v^ll be sUfhtly 
varied.- All the above are sold as carminated or Florence 
lake, to which they are often superior. 

Lac Laitf.—Boil fresh stick-lac in a solution of car- 
bonate of soda, filter the^solution, precipitate with a solu- 
tion of alum, and proceed as before. A fine red. • 

Madder Lake. — 1. Take of Dutch grappe or crop mad- 
der 2 oz., tie it in a cloth, beat it well in a pint of water in 
a stone mortar, and repeat the process with freshwater (about 
5 pints) until it ceases to yield colour ; next boil the mixed 
liquor in an earthen vessel, pou" it into a large basin, and 
add of alum 1 oz., previously dissolved in boiling water, 1 
pint ; stir well, and while stirring, pour in gradually of a 
strong solution of carbonate of potassa (salt of tartar) 1^ 
oz. : let the whole stand until cold, then pour off the 
supernatant liquor, drain, agitate the residue with boiling 
water, I quart (in separate portions), decant, drain, and 
dry. ]?roduct, i oz. The Society of Arts voted their gold 
medal to the author of the above formula. 2. Add a little 
solution of acetate of lead to a decoction of madder, to 
throw down the brown colouring matter, filter, add a solu- 
tion of tin or alum, precipitate with a solution of carbonate 
of soda or of potassa, and otherwise proceed as before. 
3. Ground madder, 2 lbs. ; water, 1 gallon ; macerate with 
agitation for 10 minutes, strain oft' the water, and press 
the remainder quite dry ; repeat the process a second and 
a third time ; then add to the mixed liquors, alum, J lb., 
dissolved in water, 3 quarts ; and heat in a water-bath for 
3 or 4 Sours, adding water as it evaporates : next filter, 
first through flannel, and when sufficiently cold, through 
paper ; then add a solution of carbonate of potassa as 
long as a precipitate falls, which must be washed until the 
water comes off colourless, and lastlj^, dry. the alkali 
be added in 3 successive doses, 3 different lakes will be 
obtained, successively diminishing in beauty. 
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Orange Lake.— Take of the best Spanish aniioti|i ^ ozs. ; 
pearlash, { lb. ; water, 1 gallon ; boil it for half an hour, 
strairf, precipitate with ^um,* 1 lb., dissolved in water, 1 
gallon, obser^ng not to add the latter solution when it 
ceases to 'produce an effervescence or a precipitate. ' The 
addition of some solution of tin turns this ]|ike a lemon 
yellow ; acids redden it. 

Tallow Lake.— 1. Boil Frenclfherries, quercitron hark, 
or turmeric, 1 lb., and salt of tartar, 1 oz., in water, 1 
gallon, until reduced to one half ; then strain the decoc- 
<tion and precipitate with a solution of alum. 2. Boil 1 lb. 
of the dye-stuff with alum, ^ lb. ; water, 1 gallon, as be- 
fore, and precipitate the decoction with a solution of car- 
bonate of potash. 

Artificial TTltramariiie. — ^This is obtained by several 
processes, of which the following are examples L, Take 
kaolin, 37 parts ; sulphate of soda, 16 ; carbonate of soda, 
22 5 sulphur, 18 ; and charcoal, 8 parts ; mix these inti- 
mately, and heat in large covered crucibles for twenty- 
four to .thirty hours. The resulting product is then to 
be again heated in cast-iron boxes at a moderate tempera- 
ture, until the required tint is obtained ; it is finally pul- 
verised, washed in a large quantity of water, and the 
floating particles allowed to subside in a separate vessel ; 
the deposited colour is now collected and dried. 2. Expose 
to a low red heat, in a covered crucible as long as fumes 
are given off, a mixture composed of : kaolin, 2 parts ; 
anhydrous carbonate of soda and- sulphur, of each B parts. 
Some persons use one-third less carbonate of soda. 

Twaddell’s Hydrometer, which is much employed for 
ascertaining the strength of soda and chloride of lime solu- 
tions, etc., IS so graduated and weighted that tl^ 0 or zero 
mark is equal to 1,000, or the specific gravity of distilled 
water at the temperature of 60® F., and each degree on 
the scale is equal to *006 ; so that by multiplying this 
number bjtthe number of degrees marked on the soale^ 
and adding 1*, the real specific gravity is obtained. Thus 
10® Twaddell indicates a specific gravity of 1050, pr 1’06, 
and so' on. 
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Zmita^u Manilla Pulp from Wood. — ^Mr. George £. 
Marshall, of Turner’s Falls, Mass., patented a process some 
years back by which wood, Tender tne action of hot ^\^ter, 
and under a heavy pressure, acquires the 6'harac..eil8tic 
colour of manilla. The wood, having been cut as usual, 
is placed in^ a closed vessel or tank capable of resisting 
hi^ pressure, if necessary, of 450 lbs. to the square inch, 
the m£^terial being closely packed. At the bottom of Jihis 
tank i§ an opening with a valve, through which the water, 
previously heated to a point above boiling, and below 280°, 
is forced by a hydraulic press to such an extent as to > 
saturate and to completely permeate the wood, and to 
soften and drive out of the pores the gum, resiiis, and 
acids ; and if the temperature iS kept sufficiently hot, it 
gives the pulp the desired colour belonging to a finely- 
made pianilla paper. This may be aided somewhat by the 
introduction of a small quantity of some alkaline substance 
to act on the acids. The water may be heated in a coil 
outside, and forced into the tank by a hydraulic press. 
The water thus heated and forced in leaves the wood or 
the pulp in the most desirable condition for work and for 
colour. Pulp made from wood treated below the boiling 
point will be white ; but this process is said to secure the 
desired manilla colour by raising the temperature to 240° 
or 250° for a light pulp, and as high as 280° for a dark 
pulp. No pressure is required from the steam above three 
atmospheres, but the press may give from 450 to 500 lbs. 
to the 'square inch, and practice has shown that the 
greater the pressure the more speedy is the operation on 
the wood.* 

TestuLg Ultramarinet. — The sample of ultramarine 
should be ejcamined as to its power of resisting the action 
of alum solutions, which may readily be done by the 
method suggested by Mr. Dunbar : — “ Dissolve the same 
amount of each sample in water, and mix in this water 
about i lb. of pulp. When thoroughly mixed^ and each 
lot of pxilpls well and evenly coloured, add one glassful 
♦ New York Taper Trade Jev/rml^ 1878. 
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of the ordinary mill alum liquor, either from pure alum, 
or aluminous cake to each, losing no time over the opera 
tion.^ Stir each well and continuously with a glass rod, 
and note th|[ glasses carefully as to the length of time 
each sample keeps its colour/^ To ascertain the stqining 
powers so called, of the ultramarine, and at the same time 
the tone, or tint, which it will impart when 'ihixed with 
pulp, 25 grains of each sample sfeould be mixed with 100 
of feiolih or sulphate of lime (pearl hardening) and the 
several mixtures then worked up into a paste with a little 
water by means of a spatula, when the diiferences in the 
‘staining power of the respective samples will at once 
become.apparent if either be of inferior quality. To make 
the test more complete, a like amount of commercially 
pure ultramarine should be mixed with 100 grains of 
Kaolin for the purpose of comparison. In this way a 
ready judgment may be formed as to the quality of the 
sample under examination. 

Strength of Paper. — The comparative strength of 
samples of paper may be detennined by cutting strips an 
inch in width from each sample, and suspending these 
from a rigid iron bar. Weights are then cautiously 
attached to each until the sample breaks, when the differ- 
ence in the weights sustained by the respective samples 
before the breaking point is reached will determine the 
comparative strength of the samples tested. Mr. Parkin- 
son, of St. George’s Road, Preston, furnishes a simple 
contrivance for determining the breaking points of paper, 
and so comparing their value. 
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I.->I)ilton’s Tabib showing thh Pbopobtion op Ury Soda in Lbts 01 
dxfperenyvBenbitibs. * 


Speoiflo 

Dry Soda 


Spedfc 

LrySiRla 


gravity of • 
idution. 

per oent. 
by weight. 

Boiling 

points. 

gravity f 
solution. 

per oent. 
by weight. 

1 oiling 
points. 

1*86 

63-6 

600 ® 

1-36 

26-0 

236 ® 

1*72 

' 63-8 

400 ® 

1*32 

23-0 

228 ® 

1*63 

46*6 

30li 

1-29 

19*0 

224 ® 

1-66 

41-2 

280 ® 

1-23 

16-0 

210 ® 

1-60 

36*8 

266 ® 

M8 

13-0 

217 ® 

1*47 

34-0 

266 ® 

1-12 

9-0 

214 ® 

1-44 

31'0 

248 ® 

1-06 

4-7 

213 ® 

1-40 

29-0 

242 ® 





n.— T abm op Strength op Cai '^tio Soda Solutions at 69 " F. ■» 
160 ® C . (Tunnerman). 


Specific Gravity 
(Water 1,000). 

Degrees 

TwaddeU. 

Per oent. of 
Soda. 

Equivalent per oent. 
of 60 per cent. 
Caustic Soda. 

1-0040 

0-80 

0-302 

6-603 

1-0081 

1-62 

0-601 

1-001 

1-0163 

3-26 

1-209 

2-016 

1-0246 

4-92 

1-813 

3-021 

1-0330 

6-60 

2-418 

4-030 

1-0414 

8-28 

3-022 

6-037 

1-0600 

10-00 

3-626 

6-043 

1-0687 

11-74 

4-231 

7-061 

1-0675 

13-60 

4-835 

8-069 

1-0764 

16-28 

5-440 

9-067 

1-0865 

17-10 

6-044 

10-073 

1-0948 

18-96 

6-648 

11-080 

1-1042 

20-84 

7-263 

12-090 

1-1137 

22-74 

7-867 

13-095 

1-1233 

24-66 

8-462 

14-103 

1-1330 

26-60 

9-066 

16-110 

1-1428 

28-56 

9-670 

16-117 

1 - 1JS28 

30-56 

10-276 

17-125 

1 - 1630 . 

32-60 

10-879 

18-131 

1 - 173 ^ 

84-68 

11-484 

19-140 

1-1841 ‘ 

36-82 

12-088 

20-147 

1-1948 

88-96 

12-692 

21-168 

1-2068 

41-16 

13-297 

22-161 

1-2178 

^ 43-66 

13-901 

23-170 

1*2280 

‘ 46-60 

14-606 1 

24^77 

1-2392 

47-84 

16-110 

^ 6-170 
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III.x-Taiilx bhovino the Specific Gbatitt co&ESSPOVBika with tbi 
Deorees of Bauve’b Htobometer. 

Liquids donser than Water. 


De- 

grees. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

De- 

grees. 

Speoifio 

Gravity. 

U 

De- . 
grees. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

— r~ 

0 

1-0000 

26 

1-2063 

62 

1-6200 

1 

1-0006 

27 

1-2160 

63 

1-6353 

2 

1-0133 

28 

1-2258 

64 

1-6610 

3 

1-0201 

29 

1-2358 

65 

1-6671 

4 

1 - 0-270 

30 

1-2469 

66 

1-6833 

5 

1-0340 

31 

1-2662 

67 

1-6000 

6 

1-oni 

32 

1-2667 

68 

1-6170 

7 

1-0483 

33 

1-2773 

69 

1-6344 

8 

1-0656 

34 

1-2881 

60 

1*6622 

9 

1-0630 

36 

1-2992 

61 

1 - S 706 

10 

l - 070 t 

86 

1-3103 

62 

' 1-6889 

11 

1-0780 

37 

1-3217 

63 

1-7079 

12 

1-0867 

38 

1-3333 

64 

1-7273 

13 

1-0936 

39 

1-3461 

66 

1-7471 

14 

1-1014 

40 

1-3671 

66 

1-7674 

16 

1-1095 

41 

1-3694 

67 

1-7882 

16 

1-1176 

42 

1-3818 

68 

1-6095 

17 

1-1269 

43 

1-3946 

69 

1-8313 

IS 

1-1343 

44 

1-4074 

70 

1-8537 

19 

1-1428 

46 

1-4206 

71 

1-8766 

20 

1-1616 

46 

1-4339 

72 

1-9000 

21 

1-1603 

47 

1-4476 

73 

1-9241 

22 

1-1692 

48 

1-4616 

74 

1-9487 

23 

1-1783 

49 

1-4758 

76 

1-9740 

24 

1-1876 

60 

1 4902 

76 

2-0000 

26 

1-1968 

51 

1*4951 

i 
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rV.— T able op Boilwo ^Points op Alkaline LeKi. ^ 


Alkaline 

Ley. 

Speoifio 

Gravity. 

•Percentage of 
AlkaQ. 

1 

Boils at 
degrees 
Fahrenheit 

, Soda .... 

• 

M8 

13 

217® 

Potash,,,. 

1-23 

19-6 

220 

Soda .... 

1-23 

IG 

220 

Potash... • 

1*28 

23-4 

224 

Soda .... 

1-29 

19 

224 

Soda .... 

1-32 

23 

228 

Potash.. .. 

l*o<> 

2G-3 

229 

Soda .... 

1-36 

26 

235 

Soda .... 

1-40 

29 

242 

Potash.. .. 

1-42 

34*4 

246 

Soda .... 

1-47 

34 

266 

‘ Potash..,. 

1-44 

36-8 

255 

• Soda .... 

1-6 

36-8 

265 

Potash..., 

1-62 

42'9 

276 

Potaslj .... 

1-6 

46-7 

290 

Soda .... 

1*63 

46*6 

300 

Potash,. .. 

1-68 

61*2 

329 


V.— Table SHOWiNO the Quantity op Caubtio Soda in Lbyb of 
DiPPEKENT Densities (Watek 1,000). 


Speoifio 
• gravity. 

Soda 
per cent. 

Specific 

gravity. 

Soda 
per oent 

1-00 

0*00 

1*22 

20*66 

1-02 

2*07 

1*24 

22*58 

. 1-04 

4*02 

1*26 

24*47 

4*06 

6*89 

1*28 

26*33 

1-08 

7*69 

1*30 

28*16 

I-IO 

9*43 

1*32 

29*96 

M2 

11*10 

1*34 

31*67 

1*14 

12*81 

1*35 

32*40 

M6 

14*73 

1*36 

33*08 

M8 

16*73 

1*38 

84^41 

1*20 

18*71 
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VI.— Table showing the Quantity op Bleaching Liguid at 6* T wad- 
dell (Specipio Gravity 1*030) HBauiBED to be added to Wbakbb 
Liquor to raise it to the givei^ Strengths. 

c 


Strength of 

Required 

Proportions Required. 

Sample in 

Strength. 

GivAt Sample. 

Liquor at 6®. 

Water 


parts. 

8 

part. 

1 

1 



1 

2 


11 

1 

3 


13^ 

1 

4 


17 

1 

6 


23 

1 

6 


36 

1 

7 


71 

1 

Water 

A” 

11 

1 

1 

13J 

1 

2 


17 

1 • 

3 


23 

1 

4 


35 

1 

6 


71 

1 

Water 


17 

1 

1 


23 

1 

2 

II 

36 

1 

3 

II 

71 

1 

Water 


23 

1 

1 

36 

1 

2 1 


71 

1 


Vn.— CkiMFAEATIVS FrENCU AND ENGLISH THERMOMETER SOALES. 
FniMh or Centigrade. EngliBb or Falirenheit. 


0 Gent, or 0. 

equals 

32 Falir. or F* 

•6 

f« 

11 

41 

II 

10 

If 

11 

60 

111 

16 

If • 

M 

69 

If 

20 

If 

If 

68 

w 

26 

H 

•f 

77 

If 

80 

t> 

If 

86 

ff 

86 

N 

ff 

95 

If 

40. 

M 

•f 

104 

ff 

46 

% 

ff • 

113 

ff 

60 

$9 

ff 

122 

ff 

66 

n 


181 

m 
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CoMPAUATiVfi Feench AND ENGLISH Thehmometek Scales— 

• • 


Erenoh' or Centigrado. 


English or Fahrenheit. 

60 Cent, or C. 

qquals 

140 Fahr. or F. 

Go „ 



140 


;q » 



.58 

'* . • 

75 „ 


ff 

167 

,1 

80 


9f 

176 

n 

85* 


ff 

185 

tt 

'90 „ 

# 

9i 

194 

tf 

li :: 

(Water boils) 


203 

212 

„ (Water boils) 

200 „ 



392 

300 „ 



672 


366 „ 

(Mercury boils) 


665 

„ (Mercury boils) • 


VIII.— 'Weights and Measures' op the Metrical System. 
(From the British Pharmacopoeia.) 

TV’EIGHTS. 

• 

1 MiUigramme == the thousandth part of one grammO) or 0*001 gramme. 
1 Centigramme = the hundredth „ „ 0 01 „ 

1 Decigramme = the tenth „ „ 0*1 ,, 

1 Gramme == weight of a cubic centimHro of water at 4® C. 1*0 „ 

1 Decagramme = ten grammes .... 10*0 

1 Hectogramme = one hundred grammes * • 100*0 n 

1 Kilogramme = one thousand grammes . . . 1,000*0 


MEASURES OP CAPACITY. 

1 Millilitre = 1 cubic centimetre, or the measure of 1 gramme of wat^. 

lOentilitre= 10 ,, „ 10 „ 

1 Decilitre = 100 ,, „ 100 „ 

1 Litre = 1,000 „ ,, 1,000 ,, 

• MEASURES OP LENGTH. 

1 Millimetre = the thousandth part of one metre, or 0*001 m^tre. 

1 Centimetre = the hundredth „ „ 0*01 „ 

1 Decimetre =: the tenth „ „ 0*1 ,, 

1 Metre == the ten-millionth part of a quarter of the meridian of the 
earth. 

s 


IX.— Table op French Weights and Measures. 

Kilogramme, 1,000 grammes, equals 2 lbs. 8f ozs. nearly. 
Gramme (the unit) equals 16*432 grains. 

PRENCU MEASURE OP TOLUMB. 

Ji litre (the unit) equals 34 fluid ozs. nearly. 
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lOKO MEJLBTJfiB. 

M^ire (the unit) equals 39*371 inohei* 

D6cim^tre (10th of a m&tre) „ 8*9371 

Centimto (100th of a mfetre) „ 0*3937 ,f 

])^im^tre (1,000th of a mbtre) ,| 0*0398 „ 


List op Works belatino to Papbe MANUPAdruBB.' 

“Practical Retnarks on Modem PapOT.” J. Murray. Edinburgh, 
1829. 

“ Manuel du Fabricant des Papiers.” L. S. Le Normand. Paris, 1834. 
“ L’ Industrie de la Papetrie.” G. Planche. Paris, 1863. 

“ Die Fabrikation des Papiers.” L. Muller. Berlin, 1866. 

“ Manufacture of Paper and Boards.” A. Pioteaux. Philadelphia, 
1866. 

“ Manufacture of Paper.” 0. Hofmann. Philadelphia, 1873. 

“ Pflanzenfasir.” Hugo Muller. Leipzig, 1873. 

“ Bamboo Considered as a Paper-making Material.” London, 1876. 

“ Etudes sur les Fibres Vegdtales.” Vetillart. Paris, 1876. 

‘ ‘ Technology of the Paper Trade ” (Cantor Lectures) . Arnot. journal 
Society of Arts, 1877. 

“ The Practical Paper-maker.” J. Dunbar. London, 1881. 

*f Forestry and Forest Products.” Edinburgh, 1884. 

“A Treatise on Paper.” R. Parkinson. Preston, 1886. 

“Manufacture of Paper.” C. T. Davis. Philadelphia, 1887. 

“ Text Book of Paper-making.” C. F. Cross and K. J. Bevan. 1907. 

“ Treatment of Paper for Special Purposes.” L. E. Andes. London, 
1907. 

“ Practical Paper-making.” G. Clapporton. London, 1907. 

“ Chapters on Paper-making.” ClaHon Beadle. London, 1907-8. 5 vols. 
“ The Manufacture of Paper.” R. W. Sindall. London, 1908. 

“ The Pywr Mill Chemist.” H. P. Stevens. London, 1908. 

“ Paper Technology.” R. W. Sindall. London, 1910, 

Articles on paper-making will also he found in the following encyclo- 
pssdias, journals, etc 

» Eneyclopssdia Britannica,” 1911; Pamr Udktri^ MontMy Journal; 
Paper Trade Journal: American Paper Trade Journal; Paper Mahr; 
Paper Making ; World" $ Paper Trade Beview. 
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ACETIC acid, 64, M 
^ Acid, arsenious, process, 231 

or bisulphite processes, oli- 
jectlons to, 74 
boradtc, 46 
carbonic, 97 
fluo-silicic, 175 
hydrochloric, 55. 282 
hypochlorous, 98 
Ijitric, 66 
nitrous, 66 

nitro-hydrochloric, 64 
oxalic, 98 

processes, McDougall’s 
boiler for, 72 
sulphuric, 47, 99 
anhydrous, 225 
sulphurous, 55, 175 
test, 224 

test, preparation of, 2’- 5 
treatment of wood, 64 
Acids, Mtion of, on cellulose, 2 
Acicular fibres, 3 
Action of acids on cellulose, 2 


Adamson!^ 65 
Adamson's process, 77 
African esparto, 47 
Agalite, 115 
Agar-agar, 178 
Agave Americana, 8 
Alexandrine rags, 21 
Algerian e8paOo,'47 
Alwl, caustic, 48 
testing, 224 

Alkaliraeter, Mohr’s, 223 
Alkalimeters, 222 
Alkalimetry, 221 

Alkaline Ic^s, boiling points of, S43 
Alkalis, sampling, 227 
Alum, 116 


Alum, bleach liquor, IW) 

cake, estimation of alumina in, • 
233 

concentrated, 119 
crystallised, 119 
hqiior, 240 
pearl, 119 
porous, 167 

Alumina, estimation of, in alum, Ac., 
233 

sulphate of, 100 
Aluminium, chloride of, 100 
hypochlorite of, 100 
Aluminous cake, 119 
American combinations for colouring, 
167 

method of sizing, 123 
ochre, 167 

refining engines, Mr. Wvatt on; 
103 

system of sods ^ecover^' 218 
wood pulp, 60 
Ammonia, 233 
Ammoniacal water, 6 
Andreoli’s electrolytic bleaching pro- 
cess, 96 

Anhydrous soda, 225 
sulphuric acid, 225 
Aniline blues, 166 
reds, 166 
sulphate of, 8 
triethyl rose, 98 

Animal size, preparation of, 120, 122 
sized papers, 123 
or tul^izing, 122 
Annotta, Spanish, 238 
Antichlor, 109 
Antique paper, 157 
Apparatus, disintemmig, 72 
evaporating, m 
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Aqua regia, 66 

Aruot, Mr., on beating-ettginea, 102 
on finishing, 160 

Arnot's method of alkali testing, 229 
ArtificW flowers, colouring paper for, 

168 e 
ultramarine, 238 
Arsenious acid process, 281 
Asbestos, 73, 115 
Ash, black, 219 
Aussedat’.s process, 63 
Azur^bluc; 170 

■DACK- WATER pump, Bertrams’, 195 
Bagging, old, 10 
^alsain, Canada, 179 
Baltic rags, 21 
Bamboo cane, 10, 18 
Bambusa vulgaris, 18 
Banana fibre, 10 
Bank-notes, water-marking, 147 
Baobab, 85 
Bark fibres, 6 
oak, 166 

paper mulberry, 10 
Barre and Blondel’s process, 66 
Bast bagdng, 10 
Baum4’s hydrometer, 242 
Beakers, 222, 224 
Beater, 87 

Jordan, 103. 104 
Kingsland, 104 
Beating, 101 

Dunbar’s observations on, 102 
engine, 103 

Bertrams’, 105 
Forbes’, 105 
Umpherston’s, 106 
engines, Arnot on, 1(^ 
operations of, 107 
or refining, 101 
Belgian rags, 20 
Bentley and Jackson’s boiler, 80 
cooling and damping rolls, 189 
drum-washer, 185 
dry felt self-acting regulator, 186 
glazing calender, 155 
rag-cutter, 24 
engine, 38 

' single-c^lnder machine, 153 
web-ripping machine, 198 
Benzine, 6, 7/ 

Berlin blue, 168 « ‘ 

Bertrams^ back-water pump, 195 
beating-engine, 105 


Bertrams’ conical pulp-eaver, 144 
damping-rolls, 155 f t 
edge-runner, 82 ' 
esparto-cleaner, 40 
t large paper machine, 134 

rag boiler, 29 

cutting-machine,' 23 
engine, 37 

revolving straiper and knottef, 
137 

I ei revolving knife-cutter, lo2 

i reeling machine, 197 ,, 

single-sheet cutter, 162 ‘ 
web-glazing calender, 196 
willowing and dusting machine, 
26 

Beetroot refuse, 10 
Beyront rags, ^ 

Bichromate of potassa, 165 
Binders’ clippings, 10 
Birch, 60 

Bisulphite of lime, 71 

magnesium, 70 
process, Blitz’s, 72 
Francke’8,68 * 

Graham’s, 73 
Mitscherlich’s, 71 
objections to, 74 
Black ash, 219 
calicoes, 20 
cotton, 20 
Frankfort, 171 
lamp, 166 
Blacks, 20 
Bleach, 93 

liquor, alum, 100 
Wilson’s, 100 
' zinc, 99 

mixer, 92 

pump, Donkin’s, 198 * 
Bleaching, 89 
agent, 90 

with chloride of lime, 92 

chlorine gas, Glaser’s prO* 
cess, 93 

C, Watt, jun.’s, electrolytic pro- 
cess, 94 ' 

electrolytic, Andieoli's process, 
96 

Hermite’s process, 96 
esparto, 50 

liquid, table riiowing quantity 
to be used, 244 
liquor, 60, 91 

prej^tion 9ft 
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ISleaching liquors, 3 

Liingp’B process of, 98 
new method of, 100 
operations, 89 

powder, 92 • 

estimation of chlorine in, 
230 

Fresenius' method, 231 
Gaj^-Lussac’s method, 231 
Bleaching, sour, '91 

‘ Thompson’s process, 97 # 

Youngs method, 100 
Blendaig,112 
Blitz’s process, 72 
Blotting-papers, 21, 181 
Blue, 166 

azure, 170 
Berlin, 168 
Bremen, 170 
cottons, 20 
dark, 170 
indigo, 166 
linens, 20 
fbineral, 171 
paler, 170 
paper, 19 
Paris, 169 
Prussian, 166 
rags, 19 
smalts, 165 
Blues, 20 

aniline, 166 

Boiler, Bentley and Jackson’s, 80 
Roeckner’s, 45 
Boiling, American, 60 
esparto, 41 
rags, 29 
straw, 81 
waste paper, 86 
Boracieracid, 46 
Borax, 169 
Boxes, suction, 148 
Brazil wood, 166 
lake, 286 

Breaking half -stuff, 39 , , . , ^ 

points of paper, method of deter- 
*^mirAng,240 
Breaking and washing, 34 
Breast-roll, 149 
Bremen blue, 170 
“Broke” paper, 85 
Bromine, 6 
water, 6 
Broom, 10 

Broiusqpetia papyrifera, 18 


Brown, 167 
Brown, dark, 170 
reddish, 172 
Bucking-keir, 88 
Buckwheat straw , 10 
Buff rnvelope, i67_ 

Bunseu burner, 22a 
Burettes, 222 

PALCINED soda, 93 
Calciner, 206 
Calcium, acetate of, 98 
chloride of, 109, 230 
hypochlorite of, 3 
salts, 99 

Calender, glazing, 154 
Calendering, 154 

super, Mr. Wyatt on, 158 
Calicoes, black, 20 
Canada balsam, 179 
Cane, bamboo, 10 
rattan, 10 
Caoutchouc, 73 
Carbonate of lime, 119 
magnesia, 46 
potassa, 235, 236 
soda, 31 

Carbonell’s esparto process, 46 
Carbonic acid, 97 
Carbonisation, 75 
Cardboard, 182 

with two faces by ordinary ma- 
chinery, 182 
work, 179 

Carminated lake, 287 
Carrageen moss, 178 
Carrying tubes, 143 
Castile soap, 121 
Caustic alkali, 48 
potash, 3, 7 
soda, 31 
ley, 31 

table showing quantities of 
in leys of diiferent den- 
sities, 243 
Cauticising soda, 32, 205 
tanks, 218 
Cellulose, 1 

action of acids on, 2 
determination of, 5 
of flax, 4 

physic^ characteristics of, 8 
white, 76 o 
Chemical combination, 224 
processes, 55 
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Chemical wood pulp, 64 
Chilled-iron glazing-rolls, 166 
China clay, 114 
grass, 10 

Chloride aluminium, 100 
calcium, 101,230 
lime, 47, 230 ® 

bleaching with, 02 
testing samples of, 232 
magnesium, 96 
potassium, 95 
sodium^ 95, 109 
zlfic, 99 

Chlorimeter, 232 
Chlorimetry, 231 
Chlorine, 2, 90, 232 
* gas, bleaching with, 93 

in bleaching powder, estimation 
of, 230 
test for, 110 
Chrome, lemon, 170 
orange, 166 
yellow, 166 
Cinnabar, 171 
Citrate of tin, 169 
Clarider, Roeckner’s, 199 
Clay, China, 114 
Clogging, 116 
“ Close” paper, 112 
Cobalt, oxide of, 165 
Cochineal, 121, 166 
lake, 236 
Colcothar, 170 
Coloured cotton, 20 
papers, 166 
Colouring, I2l 

American combinations for, 167 
materials, mixing, with pulp, 168 
matters used in paper making, 
166 

paper for artificial flowers, 168 
Commercial sodas, examination of, 
221 

Compaiatiyecostof animal and engine 
sizing, estimate of, 128 
French and English thermometer 
scales, 244 

Com^ition for waterproof paper, 

Concentrated alum, 119 
C<mical pulp-saver, 144 
Cooling and damping rolls, Bentley 
and ^ckson’s, 1^9 
Copal, white, 179 
Copper, green, 170 


Copper, hydrated oxide of, 179 
sulphate, 146 
Copperas, 165 
Copying-paper, 120 
Q>rchorus capsularis, 4 
Cork, 180 

paper, 180 

Cost of animal and engine sizing, tom* • 
parative estimate of, 1^,8 
Cotton fibre, 3 . * 

^laments of, 7 
pieces, 20 
rags, 10 
seed waste, 10 
oil soap, 121 
superfine whites, 20 
waste, 10 
wool, 10 

Cottons, blue, 20 
outsliot, 20 
unbleached, 20 
CoQcher, 130 
Couch-rolls, 149 

Coupler and Mellier’s process, 80^84 
Crop madder, 237 
Crystallised alum, 119 
Cupro-ammonium, 2, 174 

Wright’s process of preparing, 176 
Catting, 22, 161 
machine, 23 

Verny’s, 187 
Cutter, single-sheet,' 162 
Cutters, 22 

Cylinder, drying, 186 ' 
machine, single, 152 
washing, 193 
Cylinders, di^ng, 161 


TIALTOFS table showing proportion 
•L' of dry soda in leys of different 
densities, 241 

Damping-roll", Bertrams^, 166 
Dandy-roll, 144 
Deckle, 130 
frame, 143 

strap, 143 « 

De la Bua’s improvements in wate^ 
marks, 147 

Determination of cellulose, 6 
Determining the real value or per* 
centage of commercial 80daa,ohlonde 
of lime, Ac., 221 
Devil, Donkin’s, 27 
Dextrln,S 
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Wina’B process for making paper or 
cardbo*rd#rith two faces by ordinary 
machinery, .182 
Digester, 65 

Disinfecting machine, U « 

Disintegrating apparatus, 79 
Doctor, .the, 150 
Donkin’s bleach -mixer, 92 
pam^, 193 
glaring machine, 167 

press, 157 ^ # 

plide-planing machine, 191 
ra^ boiler, 30 

dusting machine, 26 
washing cylinder for rag-engine, 
193 

Double crown, 164 
demv, 164 

royal, 164 i 

Double-sir^ paper, 126 I 

Drab, 167 
Drainers, 39 
Draining, 39 

Dr. Mitkherlich’s process, 71 
Drum-washer, 84 

Bentley and Jackson s, 186 
Dry-felt regulator, self-acting, 186 
Drying cvlnider, 185 
Cylinders, 151 

Dunbar’s method of treating esparto, 
48 . 

observations on beating, 102 
Duster, 26 
Dusting, 26 

Dutch grappe madder, 237 
Dyers’ wood waste, 10 

TtDGE-RUNNER, Bertrams’, 82 
Ekman’s process, 70 
Elastic fibres, 3 
packing, 72 

Electrolytic bleaching process, An- 
dreoli’s, 96 
Heijnite’s, 96 
C.WaU’a,94 

Electrotypes ?or water-marking, 146 
Engine,’ beating, 103 

Bertrams’, 106 
Forbes’, 106 
Umpherston’s, 105 
Marshall’s perfecting, 201 
siae, French method of prepar- 
ing, 120 
sis^ng, 115 


Engines, beating, Mr. Arnot on, 102 
refining, Amorican, Mr. Wyatt 
on, 108 

English green, 172 
pink, 172 

Envelop'*, buff, ld7 ^ 
orange-r^ gold, 167 
yellow gold, 167 

Eosinc, 166 

ICquivalents, chemical, 224 

Esparto,* African, 47 
Algerian, 47 
bleaching, 50 
boiler, Sinclair’s, 42, 43 
boiling, 41 

cleaner, Bertrams’, 40 
Dunbar’s treatment of, 48 
fibre, 4 
Gabes, 47 
grass, 10, 16 
Maliary’s process for, 46 
Oian, 47 
picking, 40 

preliminary treatment of, 40 
Carbonell’s process for, 46 
Sfax, 47 
Spanish, 47 
Susa, 47 
Tripoli, 47 
washing boiled, 49 
willowing, 41 en 

Young’s process for boiling, 60 
Estimation of alumina in alum cake. 
Ac., 2B3 

of chlorine in bleaching powder, 
230 

of commercial sodas, 221 
Eucalvptus, oil of, 178 
Evaporating apparatus, 205 
Evaporator, esparto, 206 
Forion’s, 208 
Roeckner’s, 206 
Yaryan’B,208 

Evaporators, American, 61, 208 
Examination of commercial sodai, 
221 

J'EEBLY-RIBBED, or smooth fibtea, 

Felt, 72, 101 
Felting, 181 
Fern leaves, 10 

Ferrocyanide of potawinn|, 165 
Fibre, banana, 10 
cotton, 3 



Fibre, esparto, 4 
flax, 7 
hemp, 8 
jute, 4, 8 
lifen, 4 
Manilla, 4 « 
sulphite, ana resin, 76 
yellow pine, 4 
Fibres, acicufar, 3 
bark, 6 
elastic, 8 
round-ribbed, 5 
wnooth, or feebly-ribbed, 6 
spiral, 8 
strtiw, 4 

various, treatment of, 80 
vegetable, micrographic exami- 
nation of, 5 

vegetable, recognition of, by the 
microscope, fl 
Fibrous waste, 11 
Finished paper, packing the, 183 
Finishing, 157 
Arnot on, 160 
house, 168 
and sizing, 132 
First press-roll, 150 
Flask, 227 
Flax, cellulose of, 4 
fibre, or linen, 7 
New Zealand, 8, 10 
tow, 11 
waste, 10 
Flocks, 73 
Florence lake, 287 
Foolscap, 164 

Forbes* beating-engine, 105 
Foreira rags, 20 
Fonrdrinier machine, 183 
Francke’s bisulphite process, 68 
Frankfort black, 169 
French and English thermometer 
scales, comparative, 244 
measure of volume, 245 
rags, 20 

weights and measures, table of, 
245 

Fresenius* method of estimating bleach- 
ing powder, 231 
Friction-glazing, 157 
Fridet and Matnssidre's process, 66 
Furnace, incinerating, 208 
Fustian8,20 t 
Fustic, 169 


riABES esparto, 47 

Gaine’s process for mafung pare 
ment paper, 182 • , 

GamboM, 169 

^as, chlorine, bleaching with, 93 
receiver, 65 

Gay-Lussac’s method of estimating ■ 
bleaching-powder, 231 
German rags, 21 

Glaser’s process for ‘bleaching, with 
chlorine gas, 93 
Glauber’s salt, 109 
Glazing calender, 154 
press, Donkin’s, 157 
rolls, chilled-iron, 150 
web, 154 
Glucose, 2 
Glue pieces, 122 
stock, 124 
Glycerin, 120 
Graham’s process, 78 
Grass, China, 10 
esparto, 10, 10 
sea, 11 

Green, copper, 170 
English, 172 
pale, 170 

Schweinfurth, 171 
Grey linens, 20 
Ground madder, 287 
wood pulp, 85 
Guillotine rag-cutter, 24 
Gum arabic, 169 
sandarac, 179 
tragacanth, 168 
Gunny, ^ 
bags, 10 

Gutta-percha, 147 


TIALF jute and linen, 20 
-Q- stuff, 39, 101 

breaking, 39 

Hemp fibre, 8 

Manilla, 4, 10 
sizal, 8 
tarred, 20 
waste, 10 
white, 20 

Hermite’s electrolytic bleaching pro- 
cess, 96 

Hiah-pressure boiler, 68 
Hollander, or rag-engine, 84, 129 
Home rags, 20 
Hop-binesi 10 
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Hydrate of soda, 225 
Hydrate oxide, of copper, 175 
Hydro-celliupse, 1 
Hydrochloric acid, 55, 282 
Hydr<vextractor, 94 
Hydrometer, BaumS’s, 242 
"iwaddell’s, 238 

Hypochlorite of aluminium, 100 
calcium,.? 
lime, 92, 98, 280 
sbda, 8 # 

sodium, 96 

Hypochiorous acid, 98 
Hyposulphite of soda, 110 

TODIDE of potassium, 111 
1- Imitation Manilla pulp from wood, 
239 

Imperial, 164 
Incinerating furnace, 208 
Indiarubber, vulcanised, 223 
Indigo, 98, 166 

sulphate of, 232 
Ink, lithographic, 180 
Introductien of wood pulp, 17 
Irish moss, 178 
Iron, oxide of, 84 
Iron, pemitrate of, 165 
sulphate of. 170 
Isinglass, 179 

TAPANESE paper, new, 180 
V Jordan’s beating engine, 103, 104 
Jouglet’s process for waterproof paper, 
177 

Jute fibre, 4, 8 

Manilla, Ac., 84 
spinners’ waste, 20 
waste, 10, 20 

K aolin, ii4, 182 
Keegan’s process, 59 

Killing the colour, 121^ 

Kingsland beating-engine, 104 
Knife, revolving, 161 
Knotter and ^trainer, revolving, 137 
KoUergang, or.edgo-runner, 82 

TAClake,287 
li Laid paper, 180 
Lake, Brazil-wood, 286 
carminated, 287 
eoohineol, 236 
IlofWoe,287 


Lake, lac, 287 
madder, 237 
orange, 238 
scarlet, 171 

Lakes, prepara mn of, 235 
Lamp-black, 166, 1§P 
Leaching, 218 
tanks, 1 18 
Le ^ nitrate of, 167 
white, 171 
Loather*wa8te, 11 
Leghorn rags, 21 
Lemon chrome, 170 
Leys, alkaline, boiling point of, 243 
of different densities, table show- 
ing quantities of caustic 8od% 
in, 243 

Lime, bisulphite of, 71 
carbonate of, 119 
chloride of, 47, 110 
bleaching with, 92 
testing, ^2 

hypochlorite of, 02, 08, 230 
milk of, 83, 72, 110 
sulphate of, 100 
Limed skins, 122 
Linen, 4 
fibre, 4 

or flax fibre, 7 
pieces, 20 
rags, 10 
waste, 10 
Linens, blue, 20 
extra fine, 20 
grey, 20 
strong, 20 
white, 20 

Liquor, bleaching, preparation of, 92 
Liquors, bleaching, 3 

spent, recovery of soda from, 218 
Lithographic ink, 180 
pa^r, 180 
Litmus paper, 183 
Lixiviation, 75 
Loading, 114 
Logwood, 166 
Long measure, French, 246 
Lunge’s bleaching process, 9 

TirACHINE, Bentley and Jackson’s 
ilL perfecting, 201 
weVripping, 198 
Bertrams’ lorge^per, 18 


lag-cnttinj^ 
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Machine, Bertrams* web-glazlng, 196 
willowing and dusting, 26 
disinfecting, 12 
Donkin’s plate-planing, 191 
t rag-dusting, 26 
FourdrinienklSS 
rag-cutting. 23 
roU-bar planing, 191 
single-cylinder, 162 
' web-winding, 188 
sizing, 126 

^em/s paper-cutting, 187 
wire and its accessories, 142 
Yankee, 152 

Machinerr, making paper by, 133 
- used in paper-making, 184 
Machines, wet, 67 
Madder, Dutch, 237 
ground, 237 
hike,237 

Magnesia, carbonate of, 46 
sulphate of, 46 
Magnesian limestone, 69 
Magnesite, 46, 70 
Magnesium, bisulphite of, 70 
chloride of, 96 
Maize husks and stems, 10 
Making the paper, 130 

paper or cardboard with two 
faces by ordinary machinery, 
182 

paper by hand, 129 
machinery, 133 

Mallar/s process for esparto, 46 
Manganese, peroxide of, 94 
Manilla fibre, 4 
hemp, 4, 10 
jute, &c., 84 
paper, 85 

Manilla, imitation, from wood pulp, 
239 

Manning winder, 159 
Maori-prepared phormium, 8 
Materials, raw, 10 

used in p8M^making, 9 
Marking, water, 146 
Marshall’s perfecting engine, 201 
McDougall^s boiler for acid processes, 

72 

Mechanical processes, 78 
wood pulp, 113 

Vodter’s process of pre- 
p#ing, 70 
Megtss, or cane trash, 10 
Meier’s process^ 84 


Method of sizing, American, 123 
Metrical system, weights sisd measaree 
of, 245 

Micrographic examination of vegetable 
• fibres, 5 

Microscope, recognition of vegetable 
fibres by, 6 * • 

Midfeather, 35 
Milk of lime, 33, 72, 110 
Millboard, 175, 182 ' 

Mifting the fibre, 102 
Mineral blue, 171 
orange, 166 

Miscellaneous papers, 174 
Mixed fines, 20 
prints, 20 

Mixing colouring materials with pulp, 
168 

^?ohr’s alkali meter, 223 
Molasses, 180 

Morfit’s process for toughening paper, 
178 

Morocco papers, stains for, 171 
Mucilage, 94 
Mustard oil, 46 
stems, 10 

NASCENT chlorine, 90 
Netting, old, 11 
New Japanese ]iaper, 180 

method of bleaching, 100 
New rags, 20 
New Zealand flax, 8, 10 
Nitric acid, 66 
Nitro-hydrochloric acid, 64 
Nitrous acid, 66 
Notes and tables, 235 
Nutgalls, 166 
Nuttall’s rag-cutter, 24 

AAK-BARK,166 
V Oakum, 11 

Objections to the acid or bisulphite 
process, 74 

Ochre, American, 167 
yellow, 165, 166 
OU, boiled, 179 

cotton-seed, soap, 121 
of eucalyptus, 178 
linseed, 179 
mustard, 46 
xedu, 178 
of turpentine, 172 
vitriol, 100 
Oiled paper, IW 
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Old bagfi^ing, 10 
Wy>agging) 10 
canv«8, 10 
netting, 11 
rope, 10 
style, 157 

Operjitk>n o! beating, 107 
Oran esparto, 47 
Orange chrome, 166 . 
lake, 23^ ■ 

‘ ’mineral, 166 
md gold envelope, 167 
^low, 171 
Organic acid, 99 
Outshot cottons, 20 
Outshots (whites), 20 
Overhaulers, 22 
Oxalic acid, 98 
Oxide of cobalt, 165 
iron, 34 
zinc, 99 

■pAOKING the finished paper, 168 
* Tale blue, 170 
Panels, millboard, 175 
Pasteboard, 179 
Paper, animal sized, 123 
antique, 157 
blotting, 21, 181 
blue, 19 

breaking points of, method of 
determining, 240 
“broke,” 85 

or cardboard with two faces made 
by ordinary machinery, 182 
colouring, for artificial flowers, 108 
copying, 120 
cork, 180 

cutting machine, Vemy’s, 187 
double sized, 126 
hand-made, 129 
new Japanese, 180 
machine, Bertrams' large, 184 
Fourdrinier's, 133 
Yankee, 152 
niaklng by hand, 129 
•by machinery, 133 
machinery u^ed in, 184 
materials used in, 9 
manilla, 85 

imitation manilla, frmn wood, 239 
Morfitis process for toughening, 
178 

mnlberry, 18 
bark, 10 


Paper, oiled, 180 
old style, 167 
parchment, 181 
shavings, 58 
sizes of, 164 
strength of, ^40 

Parkinun’s cont/ivance for 
doterminh 240 
toned, 165 
tougiiening, 178 
tracing, 170 
transparent, 179 
turmeric, 183 
varnished, 179 
vegeto-mineral, 115 
waste, 85 

boiling, 86 

Kvan’s process for treating, 
‘87 

water-marked, 130 
waterproof, 174 

Jouglet's process, 177 
for windows, l8l 
coloured, 165 
miscellaneous, 174 
Morocco, stains for, 171 
printing, 164 
satin, stains for, 172 
test, 183 
wrapping, 178 
writing, 164 
Parc^msnt liquor, 171 
paper, 181 
shavings, 171 
Paris blue, 169 

Parker and Blackman's disinfectiug 
machine, 12 
Parting, 131 
Partington's process, 71 
Pearl alum, 119 
Pearlash, ^8 
Pearl hardening, 114 
Peat, 10 
Pectin, 6 
Pectose, 6 

Perchloride of tin, 236 
Perfecting engine, Marshall's 201 
Pemitrate of iron, 16') 

Peroxide of manganese, 94 
Petroleum, 178 
Phormium tenax, 8 
Physical characteristics of cellulose, 3 
Picking esparto, 

Pictet and Br^laz's process, 64 
Pieces, cotton, 20 
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Pieces, linen, 20 
Pink, 166 

English, 172 
Plate-glazing, 157 

^ calender, reversing, 191 
planing maclune, 190 
Poplar, 10, ^ 

Porion’s evaporator, 208 
Porous alum, 167 
Potash, 74 

carbonate of, 235 
caustic, 3, 7 
}’t}llow prussiate of, 165 
Potassa, carbonate of, 235 
Potassium, chloride of, 95 
iodide of, 111 
^ ferrocyanide of, 166 
Potcher, 87 
Poucher, 39 

PoumarMe and Figuier’s process for 
parchment paper, I8l 
Preliminary operations, 19 
treatment of esparto, 40 
Preparation of animal size, 122 
bleaching liquor, 92 
lakes, 235 
test acid, 225 

Press, glazing, Donkin’s, 157 
Press-rolls, 150 
Presse-p&te, 51 
Printing-paper, 103 
papers, 164 
Prints, light, 20 
mixed, 20 

Process, Adamson’s, 77 

American wood pulp, 60 
Andreoli’s electrolytic bleaching, 
96 

arsenious acid, 231 
Aussedafs, 63 
Barre and Blondel’s, 66 
Blitz’s, 72 

Carbonell’s esparto, 46 
Coupler and Mellier’s, 80 
0. Watt’s electrolytic bleaching, 
94 

Diana’s, for making paper with 
two faces by ordinary ma- 
chinery, 182 
Dr. Mitscherlich’s, 71 
Eckman’s, 70 
Francke’s bisulphite, 68 
Fridet and kfatussidre^s, 66 
Gaine’s, for making parchment 
paper, 183 


Process, Grahams, 73 

Hermite’s dectrolyti<kibleiEu:hing 
96 

Jouglet’s, for preparing waten 
• proof paper, 177 
Keegan’s, 59 
Lunge’s bleaching, 98 
Mallar/s esparto, 46 
Mellier’s, W 
Morfit’s, 178 
^Partington’s, 71 
Pictet and Brolaz’s, 64 ^ 
Poumar^de and Figuier’s, 181 
retting, 129 
Ritter and Kellner’s, 71 
Ryan’s, 87 

Scoffern and Tidcombe’s, 174 

Sinclair’s, 68 

Thompson’s, 97 

Thune’s, 79 

Voelter’s, 78 

Watt and Burgess’s, 55 

Wrighfs, 175 

Young’s, 60 

Young and Pettigrew’s, 66 
Processes, acid or bisulphite, objeo* 
tions to, 74 

McDougall’s boiler for, 72 
chemiem, 55 
mechanical, 78 
sulphide, 77 
sulphite, 68 
Prussian blue, 165 
Prussiate of potash, 165 
Pulp, ground wood, 85 
long-fibred, 111 
mechanical wood, 113 
mixing colouring matter with, 
168 
rag, 72 

Pulp saver, 143 

conical, 144 
strainers, 187 

Bertrams’ revolving, 137 
Roeckner’s, 140 
Pulp, sulphite, 68, 160 , 

wora, American, 60* 

first introduced by Mr. C, 
Watt, 17 

imitation Manilla from, 
289 

Pump, vacuum, 149 
QUERCITRON, 168 
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Donkin’s, 30 

cutter, Nuttall’a, 24 ^ • 

cuttiiif'-uiachine, Bertrams , io 
, • Donkin’s, 26 

^”^^°^ntley and Jackson’s, 38 
• lioHrams’, 37 
•'pulp, 72 # 

RagSj^l 


Alexandria, 21 
Baltic, 21 
Belgian, 20 
Beyrout, 2l 

blue, 19 
boiling, 29 
cotton, 10 
country, 21 
disinfecting, 12 
foreign, 20 
French, 20 
• Gierman, 21 
home, 20 
Leghorn, 21 
linen, 10 
new, 20 
Itussian, 21 
sorting, 19 
treatment of, iv 
'J'rieste, 21 
Turkey, ‘21 
woollen, 21 
Rattan cane, 10 

vegetable (lures b,t1,e 

K^o^Sy T roila, American sj-stero, | 

218 ft 

from spent Utiuor, 204 | 

Rod, cherry, 170 
dark, 170 
litmus paper, lod 
ochre, 172 
pale, 171 
Turkey, 170 
Venetian, 166 
Reds, aniline, 166 

machine, Bertrams’, 197 
Eedning or beating, lOl 
engine, 159 

Jordan 8 , 103 

engines, American, Mr. Wjatt 
• pn,103 


Regulating box, 136 
Resin, 6, 115 
oil, 178 
size, ’ 18^ 
soap, 116 

Resinous soaps, 179 
Kctree, 8 ', 164 
Retting. 4 

process of, 129 

Revewing or plate-glazing calender, 
190 

Revolving knife, 161 
cutter, 162 

strainer and knotter, lo7 
Rhamnus catharticua, 169 
Ritter and Kellner’s process, 71 
Koeckner s boiler, 45 
clarifier, 199 

evaporator, 206 
pulp strainers, 140 
Roll-bar planing machine, 191 
Rolls, couch, 149 
press, 150 

smoothing, 151, 15^ 

Rope, 20 

S ing, 20 
, 20 

tarred, 20 
white, 20 

Round-ribbed fibres, 5 
Tloyal,164 
Russian rags, 21 

Ryan’s process for treating waste 
'paper, 87 
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0 Salt of tartar, 235 
Sampling alltalies, 227 
Sandarac, gum, 179 
Snnd-tabie, 136 

tables, I'lO , 
trap, 50, 136 
Sap green, 109 
Satin papers, stains for, 1/2 
Savo-all, 143 
Sawdust, 10 
‘Scarlet lake, 171 
Schweinfurth green, 1 / 1 
Scoffern and Tidcombe’s process for 
waterproof paper, 174 
Sea grass, 11 
Seaweeds, 178 
Second press-roll, Tw 
Seconds rags, 20 
Seconds, whites, 20 
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Self acting dry felt regulator, 186 
cleansing strainer, 189 
Separating tank, 61 
f-'etting, 174 

fettling of. the pulp, 131 
Bfax esparto, 47 
Shavings, paper, 68 
parchment, 171 
wood, 10, 55 
Shoddy, 11 
Silk cocoon waste, 11 
Silver wj;ite, 173 
Sinclair’s esparto boiler, 42, 43 
process, 58 

Single-cylinder machine, 152 
Single-sheet cutter, 1(52 

web-winding machine, 188 
Sizal, or sisal hemp, 8 
Size, animal, preparation of, 122 
engine, French method of 
paring, 120 
resin, 118 
Sizes of paper, 164 
Sizing, 115 

American mctho l of, 123 
and finishing, 132 
machine, 12(5 
till) or animal, 122 
Mr. Wj ati’s remarks on, 127 
zinc soaps in, 121 
Skip, 153 
Small post, 164 
Smalts blue, 121, 165 
Smoothing pres.'^es, three-roll, 194 
rolls, 151, 152 
Soap, Castile, 121 

cotton seed oil, 121 
resin, 116 

Soaps, zinc, in sizing, 121 
Soda, anhvdrous, 225 
ash, 8l, 227 
calcined, 93 
carbonate, 31 
caustic, 81 

table showing the quan- 
tities of leys of different 
densities, 243 

dry, Dalton’s table, showing the 
proportion of, in leis of diffe- 
rent densities, 241 
hydrate of, 225 
• hypochlorite of, 8 
hyposulphite Cf, 110 
ley, caustic, 81 
recovery of, 104 
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Soda, recovery of, American ^stem of, 

solutions, caustic, table showing 
strength of, 241 
sulphite of, 110 
thiosulphite of, 110, 233 
Sodas, commercial, examinatiorf of, 
221 

Sodium, chloride of, 95, ,109 
hypochlorite of, 96 
Wiosulpbitc of, 233 
Sorting rags, 19, 22 
Sour bleaching, 91 
Souring, 99 
Spanish annotta, 238 
esparto, 47 

Spent liquors, iccovcry of soda from, 
204 

liquors, 218 
Spiral fibres, 8 
Spruce, 60 
Stable manme, 11 

Staining power of ultramarines, 240 
Stains for Morocco papers, 171 
satin papers, 172 * 

Standard Icst-acid solution, 225 
Starch paste, 1 1 7 

Strainer and knot ter, Bertrams’ re- 
volving, 137 
self-cleansing, 139 
Stiainers, 57, 137 

Boeckner’s pulp, 140 
Straw, 16 

boiling, 81 
buckwheat, 10 
fibres, 4 
wheat, 10 

Strength of paper, determination of 
240 

Strings, 20 
Strong linens, 20 
Stuff chests, 57, 112, 136 
pump, 136 

Sturtevant blower, 60 
Suction boxes, 148 
Sulphate of alumina, 100 
aniline, 8 
copper, 146 
indigo, 282 
iron, 170 
lime, l(iO 
magnesia, 46 
zinc, 99, 119 
Sulphide processes, 77 
Sulphite fibre, 76 
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6ulp(iite fibre and resin, 70 
proceiies,’ fiS 
pulp, 68 
of Boda, 110 
. wood pulp, 160 
Sulphur,^ 72, 226 
^uljjhflric acid, 47, 91, 99 
anhydrous, 225 
Sulphurous a(yr(K.175 

gas, 56 ^ 

Super-calendering, 167 

Afiierjcan, Mr. Wyatt on, 157 
Superfine wliito cotton, 20 
Supertincs, white, 20 
Supply-box, 136 
Surface-sizing, 122 
Susa esparto, 47 

TABLE of boiling points of alkaline 
A leys 243 

French and English therniomctcr 
scales, 244 

lirench weights and nica'-ures, 
24 J 

showing proportion of dry soda 
in leys of dilfercut densities, 
241 

showing the quantity of bleach- 
ing liquid t ) be used, 244 
showing the (piantity of bleach 
liquor required to be added to 
weaker li(iuors, 244 
allowing the quantity of caustic 
sodas in leys of different den- 
sities, 243 

showing the specific gravity cor- 
jesponding with the degrees of 
Bauind’s hydrometer, 242 
<of^trength of caustic soda solu- 
tions, 241 

of weights and niea«?nres of the 
metrical system, 245 
Tables and notes, 235 
sand, 149 
Tan wastef 10 
Tarpaulin, Uji77 
Tarred hemp, 2p 
rope, 20 
string, 20 

'I’lirtar, salts of, 285 
Tea colour, 167 

Test acid, preparation of, 224, 225 
for chlorine, 110 
liquor, 232 
papiTS, 183 


Testing chloride of lime, 232 
ultramarines, 239 

Thermometer scales, comparative 
French and 1 aglish, 244 ^ 
Thiosulphite of sodi 110 
si.dium, 233 * 

Thirds, whiter 20 

Th(. pson's bleaching proce -i, 97 

Three-roll smoothing process, 194 

Tliuno’i process, 79 

Tiles, paper, 175 

Tin, citrate of, 1G9 

pcrchlorlde of, 238 
Tobacco stalks, 10 
'I’oned paper, 165 
Torrance’s drainer, 39 
Toughening paper, 178 
Tracing paper, 179 
Tragacanth, gum, 168 
Transparent paper, 179 
'I’rcatmont of esparto, 40 
rags, 19, 29 
vaiious fibres, 80 
wood, 58, 68 
Tiiethyl rose aniline, 98 
Tripoli esparto, 47 
'J’ub-sizing, 122 
Turmeric paper, 183 
Turkish mini\im, 170 ; 

Turkey rags, 21 
red, 170 

Turpentine, oil of, 179 
Venice, 179 

Tw'addell’s hydrometer, 238 

U LTRAMARINE, 121, 165 

artificial, preparation of, 238 
Ultramarines, staining power of, 240 
testing, 239 

Umpherston’s heating-engine, 105 
Unbleached cottons, 20 

YACUUM pumps, 149 ^ 

* Vanadate of ammonia, 72 
Various fibres, treatment of, 80 
Varnished paper, 179 
Varrentrapp’s zinc hleacli liquor, 100 
Vat for hand paper-making, 129 
Vegetable fibres, micrograpic examina- 
tion of, 5 

Vegctablo fibres, recognition of, by 
the microscope, 6 
Vegeto-mineral paper, il5 
Venetian red, 166 
Venice turpentine, 179 
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V^erdi^jris, 169 

Verny’s paiier-cuttiu!' machiue, 187 
Vblet, 171 
d^k, 172 
ligl.t,I7l t 
Vitriol, oil of, 7)7, 90, 106 
Voelter’a process for preparing mecha- 
nical wood pulp, 78 
Volumetric assaying, 224 
Vulcanised india-rubber, 223 
Vulcanite, 148 

WASHING, American, 61 
• * boiled esparto, 49 
and breaking, 34 
engine, 87 

cylinder for rag-engine, 193 
Waste, cotton, 10 
cotton seed, 10 
flax, 10 
hemp, 10 
iute, 10 
linen, 10 

liquors, recovery of soda from,204 
paper, 10, 86 
boiling, 86 

Kyan’s process for, 87 
tan, 10 

Water-marked paper, 130 
Water-marking, 146 
Water-marks, De la Rue’s improve- 
ments in, 147 

Waterproof composition for paper, 177 
paper, 174 

for flooring, 177 
Jouglet’s process, 177 
for rooflng, 177 

Watt and Burgess’s wood-paper process, 
55 

Watt’s electrolytic bleaching process, 
04 

Wax, 6, 120 
soap, 160 
W'eh-glazing, 154 

calender, Bertrams’, 106 
Web-ripping machine, 198 
Weights and measures, French table 
of, 245 

Weights and measures of the metrical 
system, 245 
Wet machines, 57 
White cellulose, 20 
copal, 170 
hemp, 20 
lead, 171 


W’hite linens, 20 . , ,, 

and duster, Bertrams’, 25 
Masson, Scott, and Co.’s, 40 
Willowing, 24 
j esparto, 41 
j Wilson’s bleach liquor, 100 
Winding machine, single-wel>, ^ 

Wood, acid treatment o/, 64 
fibre, 53 • 

paper, Watt’s patent for, 17 
pulp, American method, of pre- 
paring, Co * 

pulp, chemical, 54 
mechanical, 113 
shavings, 10, 65, 77 
pulp, hulphite, 160 
treatment of, 53, 68 
pulp, Voelter’s mechanical pro- 
cess for preparing, 78 
waste, dyers’, 10 
Woollen tags, 21 
Wrapping papers, 178 
Wright’s process for preparing cupro- 
ammonium, 175 t 

Writing papers, 164 
Wyatt, Mr., on American refining en- 
gines, 103 

on American super-calendering, 
157 

Wyatt, Mr., on sizing, 127 
^YLOIDIN, 67 


YANKEE machine, 152 
^ Yaryan evaporator, 208 
Yellow chrome, 166 
gold envelope, 167 
lake, 238 
ochre, 165, 166 
pale, 172, 173 
pine fibre, 4 

Young’s method of bleaching, 100 
Young and Pettigrew’s process, 06 
Young’s proce^>8 for cleat|iBg esparto, 


yiNC bleach liquor, 09 
^ chloride of, 99 
oxide of, 99, 100 
salts, 100 

soaps in sizincr, 121 
sulphate of, 99, 110 
Zostera marina, 11 






